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A discussion of the use of structured group process techniques to enhance local 
legislative policy development and leadership is presented. Three group process 
techniques Nominal Group Technique, Delphi, and Interpretive Structural Model- 
; \  ing—are presented in some detail and related to local legislative capacity building. 
`a Finally, the techniques are placed in the context of a case study in which group process 
{$ techniques are used to assist a local legislative council in developing a policy-action 
f strategy for several substantive local issues. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
CAPACITY BUILDING 
A Structured Group Process Approach 


JOHN W. OSTROWSKI 
LOUISE G. WHITE i 
JOHN D. R. COLE nets 
George Mason University oo 


Local governments are finding an increasing need to develop a 
capacity to deal effectively with complex and difficult problems. The 
need is heightened by rapidly escalating costs for local services, the 
pressures of Reagan’s “new federalism,” and diminishing tax bases. 
The aspect of capacity building that is most relevant to the role of 
councils has been described as “policy management,” a term that 
encompasses the “strategic functions of providing guidance and 
leadership.” More specifically, policy management means “to clarify 
and articulate community and social values and to develop priorities 
and establish commitments designed to meet community needs and 
aspirations” (Burgess, 1975: 709). If councils concur that there is a 
need for policy management, they have to identify who should 
provide this guidance and leadership. In theory this role is assigned to 
the council. For example, one classic study (Stone et al., 1940: 165) of 
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council-manager government notes that “the council-manager plan 
tended to free the council from administrative details, leaving the 
members time and energy for the consideration of the broader 
problems with which the elected representatives were appropriately 
prepared to cope.” However, the burden of the literature suggests 
that councils seldom exercise such leadership, and that the role is 
consigned by default to managers, if it is performed at all (Lindley, 
1975; Blair and Winnie, 172; Stillman, 1977: 665). 

Recent studies suggest that some councils at least are trying to 
develop anew their “guidance” and “leadership” roles. Tightening 
budgets and changes in federal aid to allow for more legislative 
discretion are both likely to provide the incentive for councils to 
spend more energy on “capacity building”—on dealing with broader 
policy issues and establishing priorities. It is possible to identify four 
models for developing such a capacity. One is a “technical assistance” 
approach, which is typically problem oriented; it frequently has been 
criticized for ignoring ongoing organizational processes (Brown, 
1980). The second generally is referred to as “team building.” It is 
based on an organizational development (OD) model and is designed 
to help council members and the manager to function more 
effectively as a team, to clarify their personal and working rela- 
tionships, and to practice specific decision-making skills. A third 
model applies OD theories and team building to policy choices; it 
encourages members to clarify their priorities and search for areas of 
agreement. A fourth model focuses on institutional processes. It 
examines the council as an institution and considers what procedures 
and practices need to be changed to improve the policy-making 
function. While all of these models have proven useful to some 
councils, they tend to grow out of a consensus approach to decision 
making, and typically have not been as useful in helping councils 
recognize and deal with conflict (White, 1982). 

This study describes an alternative approach to helping a council 
develop a capacity for policy management or for guidance and 
leadership. Instead of focusing on group relationships or political 
institutions, it deals with the actual process of developing policy— 
with the way in which councillors think about a policy and articulate 
their preferences. The approach begins by recognizing that there is a 
problem in the community, and that councils need to find some way 
to establish their priorities and provide policy guidance to deal with 
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the problem. Second, it provides an environment for the council to do 
this, to sort out and establish policy. In the particular case described 
here, the councils used a series of structured group processes or 
“group process techniques,” which enabled the legislators and the 
manager to actually engage in policymaking. Instead of focusing on 
interpersonal relations or on institutions, the participants used the 
processes to make policy choices. They established what policy 
problems were most pressing and set aside time to deal with them in 
several structured sessions. The next section of the study will describe 
the assumptions and methodology implicit in these processes. It will 
be followed by a description of the experience of one council in using 
these structured processes to facilitate their actual policymaking. 


GROUP PROCESS TECHNIQUES 


THEORY 


“Group process techniques” is a generic term applied to a specific 
set of structured methods and techniques to determine the opinions in 
a group (Delbecq et al., 1975). The basic assumption is that before 
groups can take action they need to understand what opinions and 
priorities the members hold. Such understandirig does not necessarily 
occur due to the following: 


(1) Groups may proceed on the basis of only a partial listing of ideals and 
options. 

(2) They may focus on details, or on low priority issues. 

(3) They may be influenced unduly by one or more highly articulate 
members. g 

(4) They may fail to see areas of consensus and emphasize only their 
differences. 


Structured techniques have been designed to avoid such pitfalls and 
thus to enhance the productivity of groups. Their general purposes 
are as follows: 


(1) Encourage useful participation from all group members, regardless of 
their status in the group. 
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(2) Preclude dominance by one or more members, or what is often 
referred to as the “group think” phenomenon (Janis, 1972). 

(3) Focus group and individual energies on the task at hand without 
alienating participants. 


This approach builds on two different intellectual traditions. The 
first, and most well known, is group decision theory. The group 
process techniques approach takes from group decision theory the 
recognition that the key to successful group decision making is the 
aggregation of individual choice preferences into a group-acceptable 
decision, or utility function. Since individual members of a group do 
not have the same preference ordering, a method is needed that will 
synthesize an overall group preference or common ordering of 
priorities. Additionally, the method must be acceptable to all 
participants so that they will remain in the group and accept the 
outcome (Arrow, 1963; Kirkwood, 1972). Unless these conditions are 
met, effective group decision making is unlikely. Arriving at group 
utility functions (preference orderings), however, is often very 
difficult. First, it is necessary to determine the actual preferences of 
each individual. This step is necessary in order to reduce uncertainty 
about individual utilities to a minimum, so as to have confidence in 
the final statement of group preferences (Keeney, 1971). The second 
task is to find a mechanism to combine the individual preferences in a 
manner that meets the criteria presented above. Structured group 
processes are an effort to carry out both of these steps—to reflect 
individual preferences accurately and to aggregate them into a 
coherent group utility ordering. 

The strength of group decision theory is its emphasis on the need to 
base group decisions on individual preferences. Its weakness, how- 
ever, is that it undervalues the reality of individual interaction and the 
extent to which preferences may be altered and clarified in the process 
of arriving at a group decision. This emphasis on interaction is the 
second tradition on which structured group processes is based. 
However, it is a very particular form of interaction. In the typical 
unstructured group discussion, participants may just reinforce each 
other, and a “group think” consensus can easily emerge. The problem 
is that individuals need to approach decisions in new ways and not be 
limited by their traditional set of preferences or perspectives. De 
Bono (1970: 227) has coined the phrase “lateral thinking” to describe 
this approach. The key, he says, is to encourage individuals to 
speculate about alternatives, to step outside of their normal lines of 
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thought—‘“to create new patterns and restructure old ones.” Such 
innovative thinking can be stimulated by others. “It often happens 
that an idea may seem very obvious and trivial to one person and yet 
it can combine with others ideas in someone else’s mind to produce 
something very original” (de Bono, 1970: 149). 

Structured group process techniques combine and apply decision 
theory approaches with the creativity of lateral thinking. In the case 
presented later, three specific group process techniques—Nominal 
Group Technique, Delphi, and Interpretive Structural Modeling— 
were selected as particularly relevant to the task of local legislative 
council policy management capacity development. A brief expla- 
nation of each technique is presented below. 


NOMINAL GROUP TECHNIQUE 


Nominal Group Technique (NGT) was developed by Delbecq and 
Van de Ven in the late 1960s (Delbecq et al., 1975). NGT is so named 
because it imposes specific structured requirements on the partici- 
pants. Although NGT takes place in a face-to-face. setting, the 
participants carry out a certain sequence of tasks rather than function 
as a freely interacting group—hence the term “nominal” group. NGT 
is appropriate only for certain purposes, One is a situation in which it 
is useful to determine group judgment on the components or aspects 
of a problem or its possible solution or solutions. Conversely, it is not 
an appropriate process for information exchange or issue debate. 
More specifically, appropriate situations for NGT include the 
following: 


(1) Determining goals and objectives. 

(2) Determining the components of a specific problem or policy. 

(3) Developing alternative action strategies. 

(4) Exploring and setting priorities for various solutions to a problem.’ 


The actual operation of the NGT process can be divided into four 
stages: g 
Eliciting Responses 


A specific question that offers the potential for multiple answersis - 
presented to members. They then are given five to seven minutes to 
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write down as many answers to the question as they can think of. The 
work should proceed silently, with no exchange of ideas among 
members. 


Compiling Responses 


The second stage of the process allows participants to submit their 
responses to the entire group. The object of this state is not evaluation 
of individual responses. Rather, the purpose is to create a “master” 
listing of all individual responses. Each participant in turn is asked to 
submit one item from his or her list; these then are recorded by the 
leader on a master list (usually on newsprint hung on walls of meeting 
room) as close to verbatim as possible. (The group leader asks anyone 
with a long response to restate it more briefly.) This procedure 
continues in a round-robin fashion until all participants have 
contributed all of their ideas. 


Serial Clarification 


The third phase allows group members to request clarification of a 
particular item. Again the purpose is not to have discussion, but to 
ensure that each group member has a clear idea of the meaning of 
each item, and that interpretations are shared among all participants. 


Setting Priorities 


Voting on the priority, importance, or other judgmental criteria of 
the items on the master list is the final stage of the NGT process. 
While this procedure can be done in several ways, one common way is 
to have members list 20% of the items on 3 by 5 index cards. When 
these are collected they give a ranked list of the responses to the 
original question. l 
NGT’s advantages over a traditional committee format are as 
follows: 


(1) It is faster, usually requiring no more than two or three hours. 

(2) It focuses group energy on a specific task. 

(3) The result is a structured product. 

(4) The voting procedure gives participants a sense of closure about their 
efforts. i 
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DELPHI 


The Delphi technique was developed at the Rand Corporation in 
the 1950s to pool expert judgments about Soviet military capabilities 
and strategies. Because of its initial use as a forecasting technique, it 
drew its name from the Greek oracle at Delphi. In the past several 
years, Delphi has been adapted to both forecasting and nonfore- 
casting applications in the social sciences (Delbecq et al., 1975: 84). 
The technique traditionally is designed around three precepts: 


(1) The pooling of expert—or at least knowledgeable—opinion about a 
particular subject. 

(2) The use of anonymous responses to prevent personality clashes or the 
emergence of a dominant leader in shaping group opinion. 

(3) The development of group consensus (Linstone and Turoff, 1975). 


Like NGT, Delphi is structured to generate responses from all the 
participants, to allow others to respond, and then to set priorities. 
The major difference is that participants do not meet together, and 
hence the information has to be collected and transmitted, usually by 
mail. The Delphi is administered in a series of rounds or “iterations” 
that facilitate what is known as “proactive search behavior.” This 
behavior allows all ideas to be presented (first iteration) and clarified 
(second iteration) before any evaluation (third iteration) is attempted. 
The Delphi helps to ensure that each issue is explored fully before it is 
evaluated—a process often short-circuited in traditional committee 
meetings. Additionally, since Delphi is a process that requires written 
responses, it provides a higher sense of task commitment from the 
participants. Finally, the use of several iterations ensures that the 
discussion stays close to the participants frame of reference. 


INTERPRETIVE STRUCTURAL MODELING 


Interpretive Structural Modeling (ISM) is a technique for making 
it easier to understand how parts of a whole are related to one 
another. The whole generally is rferred to as a “system,” composed of 
“elements”—discrete actions, events, characteristics—and “relation- 
ships”—linkages between elements. Thus ISM is a technique for 
descriptively modeling a system, or creating a simplified represent- 
ation of reality—what may be termed a cognitive map of the 
participants’ group judgments. 
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ISM originally was developed by Warfield (1973, 1974) as part of a 
“systems engineering approach to problem solving.” It also has been 
applied to policy problems; its contribution to this field is its ability to 
deal with the many aspects of any policy problems. In the words of 
one practitioner, “ISM is designed as a cognitive aid to assist the 
policy maker in coping with organizational complexity. . . . For 
example, in considering crime in a local urban neighborhood, one 
must immediately consider unemployment trends, the rehabilitation 
practices within the criminal justice system, abandoned housing, 
drug addiction, and the markets for stolen goods. To develop a 
structure for analysis of a crime in a neighborhood demands that the 
policymaker be able to relate a large number of elements to each 
other in multiple and complex ways” (Fitz, 1975: 110). 

While ISM is a rather technical process, it can be handled fairly 
easily with a computer. It is based on binary matrix manipulation 
among elements in a system. (It uses Boolean analysis of binary 
. entries [1,0] in the rows and columns of a matrix representing a 
paired comparison of each element in the system in order to generate 
a graphic representation [descriptive model] of the vertical and 
horizontal [hierarchical] relationships among the system elements. 
For mathematical foundations see Harary et al., 1965). Thus, it 
works with two basic components. First, a set of elements is needed. 
These could be a list of items generated by an NGT or Delphi process, 
with each item on the list constituting an element. The second 
component is a comparison relationship. Since all the elements in a 
system deal with the same subject matter, it should be possible to 
determine how they are related to one another. 

Although there are a vast number of possible types of relationships 
among the elements, only one specific type of relationship is 
appropriate for use in ISM. The relationships used in an ISM 
exercise must be transitive, relating elements, so that if the first 
element is related to the second element and the second element is 
telated to a third element, then the first element is also related to the 
third element. For example, if A is more important than B, and B is 
more important than C, then A is also more important than C. The 
relationship also must be irreflexive; that is, it must be one way only. 
An element may be related to another element by being greater than it 
(or more important), equal to it, or Jess than it—but the relationship 
can express only one of these properties. An element cannot, for 
example, be both greater than and equal to another element. Note 
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that these two restrictions require that each element in a system be 
compared with each other element in the system on a one-to-one basis 
(for example, 1 to 2, 1 to 3, or 2 to 3). This is called a “paired- 
comparison” format. When a number of these successive paired 
comparisons have been completed, the existence of patterns of 
relationships should become apparent. Thus, when all elements have 
been compared, the result should be an overall (hierarchical) pattern 
of relationships among all of the elements in the system. This is the 
ISM structure or “model.” 

The utility of carrying out this procedure on a computer is 
obvious. Consider that a system with 3 elements has 6 possible 
comparisons, a 5-element set has 120 comparisons, and a 30-element 
set contains 2.65 x 10°” possibilities. It is clear that as system size 
increases it becomes increasingly difficult for an individual to 
consider all possible relationships. By using a computer to store the 
paired-comparison results as they are produced, decision makers can 
focus on only one comparison at a time. 

The “model” that results from this procedure takes the form of a 
diagram (or, more precisely, a directed graph or digraph) that 
presents the system elements hierarchically (a product of the 
transitive, irreflexive nature of the relationship). The most important 
(most significant or highest priority) item is at the top of the diagram, 
with each lower level representing one degree less importance. 
Elements at the same level are said to be of equivalent importance. 
Arrows are used to link elements that are related to one another. 
Arrows (relationships) may be vertical, depicting a superior- 
subordinate type of relationship, or horizontal, depicting equality or 
equivalence. 

The group-product ISM model is useful for examining the nature 
of relationships among system elements as they are perceived by the 
participants. The model (diagram) also may be manipulated to alter 
specific relationships:or even system élements. In this way, the model 
becomes a dynamic aid to decision making, with participants able to 
summon up from the computer various interpretations of the model 
structure and view the consequences of changes in decisions (for a 
complete discussion of the technique and application of ISM, see 
Warfield, 1974). 

ISM is useful particularly in group situations since it focuses group 
attention on only two items and calls for a clear yes or no decision— 
which can be the product of a group vote. Since ISM relates items to 
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one another it also is useful in making subtle or unanticipated 
relationships known to group members. ISM also is a considerably 
faster way of making decisions than the traditional committee 
deliberation method. While the facilitator for an ISM session should 
be familiar with the theory and limitations of ISM, participants need 
no formal training in the process; thus, they are allowed to focus fully 
on the problem at hand. For these reason, ISM was selected as the 
group process technique to be used in structuring policy responses to 
the policy management issue areas. 


CASE STUDY OF 
A COUNCIL TRAINING CONFERENCE 
USING STRUCTURED GROUP PROCESSES 


OVERVIEW 


Early in 1982, a county council located in a large metropolitan area 
held a two-day conference to work on long-range policy develop- 
ment.” The use of techniques designed to structure group interaction 
was deemed particularly appropriate for use with the nine-member 
council and selected staff. This judgment was based on several 
characteristics of this particular council that emerged during inter- 
views and from observing the council at work: 


@ There is no consensus on the council, nor any continuing coalitions 
based on factors such as parties. Rather, votes and divisions form 
around each issue, and the problem facing the council is to find ways 
to aggregate these different views. 

è Itis a highly politicized group in that members represent separate 
districts and are acutely aware of citizen and special interest pressures 
and of their roles in representing these interests. Thus, they tend to be 
more oriented to their constituents than to general policy goals, and 
again the problem is to find ways to combine these competing 
pressures into a single priority ordering. 

è The council spends much of its time on details, and often makes ad 
hoc incremental decisions rather than debating broader policy 
positions. 

@ There is what has been termed “an instability of support” for council 
members due to the highly politicized environment, large number of 
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transients among the residents, and fairly high turnover among 
councillors. This fact means that councillors are vulnerable to 
particular pressures and cannot rely on a consensus in the community 
for their actions. 

© Staff work tends to be driven by the agenda and decisions of the 
council rather than vice versa. This tendency reinforces the piecemeal 
quality of the legislative output. 

@ The council is able to deal with major issues; thus, while there were 
frustrations that they were not as effective as they might be, there was 
no sense of crisis. 


These characteristics encourage members to operate on a highly 
individualistic basis and reject constraints from each other or from 
the staff. It also means that the normal procedures that they adopt to 
carry out their business make it difficult to arrive at a consensus even 
if one existed. At the same time, their sensitivity to public opinion 
means that they are unlikely even to consider alternative policies that 
might be unpopular with vocal minorities. Given these characteristics, 
the structured group processes were suited ideally to focus on the 
priorities of the councillors themselves, to encourage them to 
consider alternatives and to find a way to incorporate all these issues 
into the planning and discussions. It also was well suited to producing 
an action plan as the final step. l 

Briefiy, the Delphi method was used in the planning stage to 
determine which issues should be dealt with at the conference. The 
NGT process was used at the outset of the conference to generate a 
broad range of ideas in a relatively short period of time. Finally, ISM 
was used on the second day of the conference to assign priorities to 
the policy options generated in small group work sessions and to 
come up with a very specific policy action plan. 


GENESIS OF THE CONFERENCE 


It is worth commenting briefly on the origins of the conference, if 
only to underscore the ambivalence of most members to the idea. The 
original suggestion came from two councillors and gradually un- 
folded through a series of conversations with faculty members at a 
nearby state university. The initial concern of the two sponsoring 
members was to find a way to help the council engage in a process of 
goal setting; however, they were concerned about a perceived lack of 
enthusiasm among the other councillors for such an activity. In order 
to give the process legitimacy, background research was done on 
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what other councils within the state had done, and a report was 
submitted to the council describing the efforts of other legislative 
bodies to develop their capacity to deal with policy issues. Eventually 
the council voted to ask the university consultants to design a policy- 
planning conference. 


LOCAL POLITICAL CLIMATE 


It also is worth commenting briefly on the characteristics of the 
political jurisdiction and the issues confronting it in order to 
appreciate the dynamics of the conference. The nature of its politics 
over the past decade is best captured by Maslow (1965: 240) when he 
writes about “rose garden politics.” “To complain about the garden 
programs in the city where I live, to have committees of women 
heatedly coming in and complaining that the rose gardens in the 
parks are not sufficiently cared for, is in itself a wonderful thing 
because it indicates the height of life at which the complainers are 
living.” When compared to the problems facing most local com- 
munities, there is somewhat of a “rose garden” quality to political 
issues in the area. It is a rapidly growing community where most of 
the newcomers are upper-middle class, highly educated, and po- 
litically interested. In fact, the rapid growth has meant an increasing 
tax base without a rise in taxes—a happy situation for any official 
hoping to be reelected, and one that indicates that the council has not 
had to deal with many hard choices. In this context, the council has 
spent more than 50% of its time on land-use decisions, trying to 
determine to what extent it wanted to interfere in marketplace 
pressures for more and rapid development. 

At the time of the conference, however, the political agenda was 
changing. It had become clear that the rapid population growth was 
placing severe pressures on services, that taxes would have to be 
raised, and that the highly desirable “quality of life” in the area was 
eroding. Council members were aware that choices would have to be 
made—particularly concerning whether or not to encourage in- 
dustrial and commercial development—and how to cope with severe 
and growing transportation problems. 


PLANNING THE CONFERENCE 


From the outset the consultants emphasized the importance of 
planning the conference around the problems and priorities of the 
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councillors rather than around an externally (consultant or staff). 
defined agenda. Their role was to give council members the structure 
and techniques to deal with the political issues that the councillors 
themselves perceived. At the outset, the logic of the Delphi process 
was adapted to determine what the members wanted to focus on at 
the conference, The first step was for the consultants to interview 
council members and staff about their perceptions concerning a 
conference. The various suggestions were compiled in a list and 
mailed out to be ranked. A few of the problems mentioned involved 
process issues (council decisions and operating procedures), but the 
great majority of the problems dealt with substantive policy issues. In 
spite of the large number of initial items, once they were ranked 
considerable consensus was evident. As the final step in the Delphi 
process, the councillors selected three issues as most important: 
transportation, economic development, and financial management. 
Once these topics were selected, in. order to assemble relevant 
background information the consultants interviewed the adminis- 
trators with responsibilities in these various areas, as well as the 
executive and members of his staff. These interviews with both 
council members and staff provided important insights into the 
substantive issues. The interviews also surfaced considerable skep- 
ticism about the potential success of a polic-planning conference, as 
well as a belief that the conference was unlikely to go beyond 
“business as usual” politicking and ad hoc decisions. Part of this 
skepticism could be traced to a general assumption that the 
conference would be based on a human relations or team-building 
model and the negative feelings that accompany such an approach. 


THE CONFERENCE 


Contrary to the initial perceptions of the participants, the 
conference was designed to provide the setting in which members 
could formulate goals in the three issue areas noted above, and 
conclude by.choosing specific action steps for policy implementation. 


Day 1 


After breakfast and brief opening comments, the council members 
participated in an NGT session. The focal question was as follows: 


Think of the County as you would like to see it in the year 2001. Focus 
on Transportation and Economic Development, keeping in mind 
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Finances and Land Use Planning as they relate to Transportation and 
Economic Development. What are the Characteristics that you would 
use to describe your view of the County in the year 2001?” 


Individual responses were elicited one at a time in round-robin 
fashion and made visible for the entire group. In less than two hours 
more than fifty individual characteristics were generated by the 
councillors. At this stage questions were permitted for clarification 
but not for debate. As the morning proceeded the members 
increasingly became involved in the process. Initial joking and banter 
was replaced by serious discussion and questions for clarification. It 
was clear that the process had discouraged the normal routine of 
speeches, had elicited a lot of information fairly efficiently, and had 
greatly reassured the participants. 

The next activity was a discussion period during which the 
participants contributed relevant information and exchanged views 
concerning the relative merits and implications of these character- 
istics of the future. Key staff attending the conference joined in the 
discussion at this point. Participants agreed that several character- 
istics were similar or closely related, and in the end 44 of the initial 
listing of 50 characteristics were agreed upon as a working set to be 
used for the remainder of the conference. 

During that first afternoon two groups of council members and 
staff were formed of 8 to 10 members each; one group dealt with 
transportation and the other dealt with economic develop- 
ment. Each group was given a list of the 44 characteristics generated 
in the NGT session. Their task was to consider the issues in more 
detail, assign priorities, and, most important of all, propose specific 
action steps that would lead to the realization of the characteristics. 
These group sessions continued in the evening and the groups were 
asked to report on their action steps to the full group on the second 
day. 


Day 2 


The next morning the entire group convened to hear the task 
group reports and discuss them. These reports provided a list of some 
24 action steps on which there was general agreement. The next step 
was to assign priorities to the action steps and generated an overall 
policy-action plan. This task was facilitated through the use of 
Interpretive Structure Modeling (ISM), allowing the council mem- 
bers to focus on only two action steps at a time and decide which had 
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priority (for council action). A computer was used to store the 
group’s judgments and eventually to construct an action plan that 
priority ranked each action step relative to all of the other action 
steps. 

Since the purpose was to allow councillors to decide in what order 
they and the county staff should address the action steps, the 
following question was used by the members in making their 
judgments about relative priority: 


Should the County Government Take the Action Step: 
(Action Step #) 

Before Taking the Action Step: 
(Action Step #) 


The council considered 24 action steps (listed in Table 1) and, with 
the aid of the computer, was able to represent fully their relative 
priority choices by making 146 decisions in 24 hours of group 
discussion. 

In some cases, decisions were made rapidly, without discussion. 
For action steps on which differences were evident among the 
participants as to their priority, brief discussion was followed by 
voting; a simple majority vote of the nine councillors decided the 
relative priority in such cases. This process was followed to expedite 
the decision on priorities. The point was stressed that such decisions 
would not be irrevocable and could be reexamined later as necessary. 
The result of this process was a diagram of the relative priority of each 
of the 24 action steps considered. This diagram is reproduced in 
Figure I. 

The action plan structure provides two types of information. First, 
the sequence of action steps is represented from those action steps 
requiring action very quickly (to the left of the diagram) to those 
actions that may be deferred for consideration (to the right of the 
diagram). Second, the diagram also depicts implied relationships 
among action steps (action steps directly connected by a line). 

The first kind of information, the sequence of action steps, 
provides the most immediately useful information for decision 
making. The second type of information about relationships simply 
illustrates action steps in which various staff departments may need 
to share resources—or to cooperate in other ways—in order to 
coordinate their efforts at implementation. The text of the action 
steps corresponding to the numbers used in the diagram in Figure | is 


(text continued on page 22) 
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TABLE 1 
Initial Action Plan 


NT ccc 


ACTION 
STAGE STEP ACTION TO BE TAKEN 
NUMBER 
1 Articulate a Board policy and committ- 

men to specific economic development 
goals, while preserving a residential 
quality of life. 
Continue support of EDA marketing 
program . 


Board agree on a County policy and 
program to promote ride~sharing, 
including responsibility, organiza- 
tion, and financing. 


Staff develop a detailed plan for im- 
plementation of the specific economic 
development goals adopted by the 
Board. 

Develop an overall strategy to provide 
adequate furding for METRO in Fairfax, 
including adequate federal funding. 


Establish a citizens task force to 
develop a current overall economic 
development strategy. 


Develop an overall mass transit plan 
for the County, adequately addressing 
the needs and constraints, priorities 
and funding requirements. 


Develop a "2nd level detailed plan" 
to specify in advance what is expected 





(continued) 
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TABLE 1 Continued 


from developers. 

Study the need for small-scale transpor- 
tation systems to provide local service 
to specific areas, to augment the over- 
all mass transit systen. 


Monitor and develop appropriate respon- 
ses to unfavorable publicity about areas 
in the county. 

Undertake a study of the pub lic safety 
aspects of road transportation (e.g., 
single access subdivisions, road design 
standards, etc.) 


Establish a countywide network to mobi- 
lize support for the achievement of 


economic development goals. 

Develop a better "Fast Track System" to 
reduce processing time for desirable 
industrial and commercial development 
proposals. 


Establish additional broadly based 
citizen task forces to assist in the 
County's efforts to improve transporta- 
tion, economic development, land use 
and improve financing efforts. 

Identify areas of the County to be 
replanned. 


Develop an adequate inventory of indus- 
trially zoned land. 

Promote mixed land uses, for greater 
flexibility (e.g. PDH,PDC,RPC). 





(continued) 
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TABLE 1 Continued 


el CCC LL TLE CL IR 


Enact zoning law changes which will pro- 
mote greater flexibility in land use, to 
meet identified special needs. 


Provide incentives (e.g. higher density 
in exchange for amenities in commercial, 
industrial and residential development. 


Develop a plan for financing the County's 
share of the operating costs of METRO. 


Undertake sale of revenue bonds to en- 
courage industrial development. 


Identify support and opposition elements 
for the County's land use policies in 
the General Assembly. 


Survey and identify needs and priorities 
for special highway lanes (including 
assessment of present capacity) and under- 
take appropriate action to coordinate and 
fund their construction. 
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presented in Table 1. This table provides information on (a) major 
stages of the action plan, (b) the number of each action step 
(corresponding to the numbers in the diagram), and (c) a description 
of the action steps. 


INTERPRETING THE ACTION PLAN 


The action plan should not be as a formal decision; it is 
interpretive—that is, it reflects members’ judgments and is used 
appropriately as a guide to further decisions. Actions relating to 
economic development appeared to have the highest priority since 
more action steps in this area occur in the earlier stages of the 
proposed plan. The area of transportation has the next highest 
priority, with land use ranking third. This suggests that the prevailing 
view among council members was that actions relating to economic 
development should be the first priority for council action; that 
transportation should be coordinated with economic development, 
but should not direct it; and that land use is a priority area that should 
be responsive to the other two. In other words, land-use decisions 
should be made that enhance economic development and trans- 
portation, rather than the other way around. (Subplans within each 
action area also were developed from the ISM process, but are not. 
included here.) 


CONCLUSIONS 


Several conclusions regarding the impact of the conference on the 
council’s policy agenda are significant. 

First, the comments made by participants at the conclusion of the 
conference and in subsequent interviews were uniformly positive. 
Some of the specific points made were as follows: 


@ Members were pleased that they had made so much progress in sucha 
short time, and that they had been able to grapple with conflictual and 
difficult substantive problems. It is noteworthy that some of these 
problems never had been discussed openly in council sessions, and 
that the conference allowed councillors and staff to propose alter- 
native strategies. 

è They were pleasantly surprised to find more consensus than they 
normally experienced. In several instances this agreement emerged in 
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areas where councillors had predicted in their initial interviews that 
there would be serious conflict. Admittedly, such consensus may 
evaporate when specific policies are on the agenda. The feeling, 
however, was that there was general agreement on the dimensions of 
the problems that they faced, the need to confront them, and some of 
the appropriate vocabulary to use in discussing them. 

© They expressed an increased sense of efficacy about their capacity to 
deal with broad policy issues. 

@ There was an evident positive feeling about the supportive role of 
staff. The staff, in turn, were very positive about the seriousness that 
councillors brought to the discussion. 


Second, at the board meeting following the conference, the council 
discussed and passed one of the first issues in their action plan. 

Third, the council met after receipt of the formal conference report 
and voted to adopt the conference action plan as council policy, 
directing the staff to develop specific methods for implementation. 
This action, taken several months after the conference, suggests that 
the initial positive response has had a certain staying power and 
reinforces the commitment of the councillors to the decisions reached 
at the conference. 

Fourth, as the consultants, we felt that structured group processes 
served the needs of this particular council. Their value was partic- 
ularly apparent when comparing them to the models of capacity 
building mentioned at the outset—technical assistance, team build- 
ing, and organization development. This is not to say that these other 
models were irrelevant. From the perspective of a concern with team 
building, there were many instances when individuals clearly were 
not demonstrating what might be considered “good group behavior.” 
And exercises designed to work these through could have been useful. 
However, the structured group processes minimized the impact of 
these occasional deviations and therefore generated more effective 
group behavior as a by-product. As members became more confident 
that the techniques were serving some relevant purposes and more 
invested in the group processes, they functioned much more ef- 
fectively as a group. Again, “technical assistance” in specific problem 
areas may be useful, but it needs to be used after a council has devised 
a policy agenda. In this case the council needed an opportunity to 
work out their perspectives on issues and to define a series of goals 
and action steps. They could then turn to their staff for technical 
assistance (which, in fact, was what occurred as a product of the 
conference). l 
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FINAL OBSERVATIONS 


There is frequently a tendency to assume that a procedure used 
successfully in one case may be applied with equal success in any 
other similar situation. Rarely, if ever, is this the case. The group 
process techniques approach worked in the case just described 
because the conditions were appropriate for its use. 

If there had not been even the most minimal consensus among the 
participants, it is not likely that the project would have succeeded. In 
that kind of situation—where even agreement to discuss is prob- 
lematic—a team building or organization development approach 
would have been far more appropriate. 

At the other extreme, the group process techniques approach 
really is not designed to provide substantive technical assistance on a 
particular problem unless priority or objectives setting is the problem 
being considered. Thus, it is crucial in the application of group 
process techniques that the conditions exist for their use. 

The group process approach is capable of substantially reducing 
problem-solving time, productively channeling significant disagree- 
ment, and enhancing the policy-management capacity of local 
councils. It is not a miracle cure-all. The group process approach 
does, however, have potential for wide-ranging and diverse appli- 
cations. Listed below are just a few examples of successful appli- 
cations: ‘ 


© Goal setting for the Ohio Environmental Protection-Agency (Hart, 

‘1979: 89). 

© Legislative council budget-reduction decisions in Wayne County, 
Michigan, and Kent, Ohio (Coke and Moore, 1978). 

® Community energy planning (Ostrowski, 1980). 

è Higher-education goal setting and program planning in Dallas, Texas . 
(Hawthorne et al., 1979). 


As these examples suggest, group-process techniques have been 
used to address a wide variety of policy problems. One of their real 
strengths is that they are useful for a broad range of problem-solving 
tasks and are not limited to a few subject areas. 

A variety of forces are placing new pressures on the capacity of 
local governments. One possible scenario is that executives will 
become more important and increasingly will dominate policymak- 
ing. If legislative councils are to remain “in the game” and fulfill their 
role of “providing guidance and leadership” to executives, they will 
need to develop their capacity to deal with policy issues and to do so 
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in a forward-looking manner, rather than simply in a reactive style. 
They also need to be encouraged to consider alternative and creative 
approaches to political problems, to go beyond “business as usual.” 
This study has described one approach to such capacity building— 
one that is particularly appropriate to the problem of “policy 
management.” g 


NOTES 


1. Attempts to use NGT in combined purpose meetings (such as determining goals 
and action strategies at the same time) will usually fail. It should be added that it is best 
used in a small group setting (up to ten participants) such as committee meetings, small - 
conferences, and workshops. 

2. The conference was sponsored by the Public Management Institute of George 
Mason University using faculty members from the Department of Public Affairs. 
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This article tests the “elephant burial grounds” hypothesis of Milward and Swanson. 
Based on a much more elaborate data set than was employed in the original Milward 
and Swanson analysis, this study finds little support for the contention that 
organizations isolate women and minorities in positions away from the core activities 
of the organization. 


ORGANIZATIONAL RESPONSES TO 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
“Elephant Burial Grounds” Revisited 


LEE SIGELMAN 

H. BRINTON MILWARD 
JON M. SHEPARD 
MICHAEL DUMLER 
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Faced with externally imposed demands to implement new policies, 
organizations often act so as to minimize the organizational impact 
of the policy change. Federally mandated affirmative action pro- | 
grams are an interesting case in point. These programs exert pressure 
on organizations to hire a greater number of minorities and women 
and, at the same time, to improve the quality of the positions that 
these groups occupy relative to those held by white males. There is 
very little support for affirmative action among members of the 
general public, even among minority group members and females 
themselves (Lipset and Schneider, 1978; Sackett, 1980). Moreover, 
the federal affirmative action enforcement has been somewhat 
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sluggish and sporadic. Such environmental conditions—a public 
consensus that runs counter to the policy and a not overly vigilant 
federal enforcement effort—make organizational attempts at evasion 
likely, particularly because those in charge of implementing affirma- 
tive action at the organizational level are themselves not usually 
among the policy’s most ardent supporters (Thompson, 1978; Davis 
and West, 1980; Milward et al., forthcoming). 

Although evasion attempts seem likely, outright refusal to imple- 
ent a policy such as affirmative action is not ordinarily given serious 
consideration by those who must try to cope with environmental 
pressures on the organization, Such defiance of a federal edict could 
leave the organization in a highly precarious position that will be 
exacerbated to the extent that the organization is dependent upon 
the federal government for financial support. Accordingly, the 
evasive organization seems likely to make at least some outward 
gestures toward implementation, but to do so in a fashion that poses 
the least possible disruption to the normal functioning of the 
organization (Johnson, 1979). 

The literature on organizational environments provides an expla- 
nation of how organizations adapt to the demands of external groups 
(Dill, 1958; Emery and Trist, 1965; Terreberry, 1968). In particular, 
Dill’s (1958) concept of the “task environment” defines those 
elements of the environment relevant to organizational goal setting 
and goal attainment, and focuses attention on external groups 
pertinent in the assessment of organizational effectiveness. In 
addition, both Emery and Trist (1965) and Terreberry (1968) 
emphasize the increasing complexity of relationships between the 
organization and its environment, as well as the fact that organ- 
izational change often is promoted from the environment rather than 
trom an organization’s internal processes. Thompson (1967: 159) 
states that “uncertainty appears as the fundamental problem for 
complex organizations, and coping with uncertainty, as the essence 
of the administrative process.” Therefore, organizational effective- 
ness depends on the ability of the organization to adapt to the 
demands of both internal and external constituencies (Pennings and 
Goodman, 1977) in the attainment of organizational goals. Thomp- 
son (1967) also discusses the concept of the “technological core” and 
the importance of sealing off the core technology from external 
influences. By eliminating the effect of exogenous influences, the 
organization can maintain control over its own internal processes. 

In a recent series of articles, Milward and Swanson (1978, 1979; 
Swanson and Milward, 1979) have applied the model developed by 
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Thompson (1967) to the problem of how organizations respond to 
demands for compliance with affirmative action. Their basic premise 
is that the need to limit uncertainty means that organizations will 
attempt to comply in the least costly and least disruptive fashion that 
at the same time allows them to appear to be in compliance. This is 
what Milward and Swanson (1979: 127) refer to as “surface 
compliance,” which “appeases environmental forces while still allow- 
ing for the protection of the technical core from human resources 
which are viewed as nonhomogeneous or uncertain.” _ 

How can an organization comply with the letter of affirmative 
action programs while at the same time minimizing the organizational 
consequences of such compliance? Swanson and Milward (1979: 41) 
theorize that in responding to demands that organizations place 
greater numbers of minorities and women in high-level management 
positions, organizations “will try to minimize the impact of change on 
the organization by employing minority and female employees in 
organizational subunits which are isolated from the central or core 
activities of the organization.” “Women and minorities,” they 
continue, “will often be viewed as uncertain, nonhomogeneous 
resources and, as a result, less attractive candidates for recruitment 
into the organization” (Swanson and Milward, 1979: 41; Perrow, 
1970: 52-53). When women and members of minority groups assume 
management positions, the suspicion will be widespread that they 
were put there largely to meet affirmative action goals; seen from this 
perspective, women and minorities will be deemed suspect in terms of 
their qualifications and perhaps even their loyalties (Herbert, 1974). 
For these reasons, a tendency will emerge to stack minority and 
female employees in “elephant burial grounds”—posts that are highly 
visible to those outside the organization (perfect for public relations 
purposes) but that are isolated from the core activities of the 
organization (Swanson and Milward, 1979: 43). It follows that 
“Women and minorities who hold administrative, technical, and 
professional positions will tend to be clustered in organizational 
subunits which provide services external to the organization rather 
than those which can be characterized as performing management 
and control functions” (Swanson and Milward, 1979: 44). 

As a first test of this interpretation, Swanson and Milward (1979) 
analyzed data on approximately 600 county government employees 
in Jackson County, Missouri. These employees worked in agencies 
that Swanson and Milward categorized as either internal manage- 
ment and control units (such as data processing, budgeting, and 
records) or external service units (such as public works, health, and 
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welfare). There proved to be a significant racial difference in 
employment in internal management and control] units, with the 
proportion of whites who worked in such units (28.3%) far out- 
running the proportion of nonwhites (11.1%). However, men and 
women were employed in roughly equal proportions in the two types 
of agencies (23.2% of the males working in the internal management 
and control agencies, 25.9% of the females). Thus, there was only 
mixed empirical support for the proposition that minorities and 
women would be concentrated disproportionately in external service 
agencies. 

Where, then, does the “elephant burial grounds” hypothesis 
currently stand? In answering this question, certain limitations of the 
Swanson and Milward study must be taken into account. In the first 
place, they considered employees only of a single government 
jurisdiction—a restriction that raises questions about the general- 
izability of their findings. Moreover, they dichotomized county 
agencies as either internal management and control or external 
service units, although the internal/external dimension is better 
conceived as a continuum than as a simple dichotomy. It also is 
questionable whether agencies as opposed to positions should serve 
as the units of analysis in testing the “elephant burial grounds” 
hypothesis. Within any agency, whatever its nature, some positions 
are more internally oriented than others. A test of the argument that 
minorities and women tend to be clustered in external service 
capacities should take both unit and position characteristics into 
account, for only then can the internal/external dimension be 
adequately tapped. Finally, when Swanson and Milward spoke of 
“elephant burial grounds,” they implied that the positions to which 
minorities and females are relegated tend not only to be isolated from 
the organization’s technical core and readily observable from outside 
the organization, but also—and perhaps more crucially—to have 
little real policymaking responsibility attached to them. That is, the 
core of the argument is that minorities and women are put where they 
can do the least damage to the organization. This latter aspect of what 
Swanson and Milward considered the probable organizational 
response to affirmative action is captured in part—but only in part— 
by their focus on the internal/external dimension. What is missing is 
a direct focus on the responsibility dimension as well; in the absence 
of such a focus, the implicit assumption must be that internally 
oriented positions are. inherently more powerful than externally 
oriented ones. A more acceptable approach, we believe, would be to 
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assume that there is no necessary connection between a position’s 
internality and its responsibility. An “elephant burial ground,” from 
this perspective, is a position that is highly externally oriented and 
lacking in power as well. 

Because of these limitations, the Swanson and Milward analysis 
was, as they themselves recognized, only a first rough cut at testing 
their interpretation of organizational responses to affirmative action. 
Because we believe that this interpretation merits further attention, 
our purpose is to subject it to a more conclusive test than it has yet 
received. 


DATA AND METHODS 


In retesting the “elephant burial grounds” interpretation, we were 
able to make use of a data base that is far more extensive than the 
single-jurisdiction data set assembled by Swanson and Milward. It is 
notoriously difficult to gain access to personnel records of individual 
organizations such as universities, corporations, and government 
agencies. We were thus extremely fortunate to be granted access to 
the 1980-1981 Compensation Survey of the College and University 
Personnel Association (CUPA). From this survey we took the 
gender, race, and position title of each of 13,575 higher-level 
administrators in the 412 colleges and universities that responded to 
the survey; the identities of these schools were masked as a 
precondition to our being given access to these data. Of these 
employees, 10,921 (80.4%) were white males and 1,677 (12.4%) were 
white females; only 977 of the 13,575 employees were members of 
racial or ethnic minority groups—most of these (768, or 5.7%) were 
men and very few (209, or 1.5%) were women. Some 89 separate types 
of positions are covered in the CUPA reporting system, identified 
only by position title, such as president, chancellor or director of the 
campus book store, although relatively few universities employed: 
individuals in anything approaching the full complement of 89 
positions. 

From a measurement standpoint, the most challenging task we 
faced involved the operationalization of the two positional di- 
mensions that are central to our retest of the “elephant burial 
grounds” hypothesis—level of responsibility and internality/exter- 
nality. In order to cope with this problem, we enlisted the cooperation 
of six expert informants. These informants were chosen for their 
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expertise and for their diversity in terms of training and outlook. Two 
were nationally recognized organization theorists, one of whom is 
known for his work on organization behavior in universities. Two 
other raters were individuals with many years of experience in 
university personnel administration. The last two were both drawn 
from central university administration. One was a director of 
institutional planning and chief budget officer, and the other was the 
affirmative action/equal employment opportunity director. Each 
informant was given a list of all 89 positions used in the CUPA 
reporting system and was asked to rate the-positions in terms of (1) 
the level of responsibility that would normally be associated with 
each, on a scale ranging from | (lowest responsibility) to 4 (highest 
responsibility); and (2) the placement of the position on the 
internality/externality dimension, again on a scale ranging from 1 
(incumbent would spend most of his or her time on internal affairs) to 
4 (incumbent would spend hardly any time on internal affairs). “Level 
of responsibility” was defined for the informants as “the extent of 
supervisory authority, the complexity of the position, the range of 
policy discretion associated with the job, and the assets controlled by 
the job.” “Time spent on internal university affairs” was defined as 
“the proportion of the total job-related time spent dealing with purely 
internal administrative tasks and internal university personnel as 
opposed to dealing with students, alumni, or groups not directly 
associated with the university.” 

In spite of the diversity of the raters’ backgrounds and outlooks, 
there was substantial interrater consistency in the scores they 
assigned to the 89 positions. Interrater correlations tended to be 
considerably higher on the responsibility dimension than on the 
internal affairs dimension, but even on the latter we were able to 
construct an acceptably reliable scale based on the six informants’ 
ratings. For both responsibility and internality, scores for each 
position were calculated simply by taking the mean of the six 
informants’ ratings of each. Accordingly, scores on both dimensions: 
could vary between theoretical minima and maxima of 1.00 and 4.00. 
Empirically, however, the range of each variable proved to be slightly 
narrower than this. Level of responsibility scores ranged from 4.00 
for presidents or chancellors and executive vice presidents down to 
1.17 for directors of church relations, directors of foreign students, 
and directors of international studies programs. On the internal/exter- 
nal dimension, scores varied between 1.00 for directors of physical 
plant to 3.67 for directors of special and deferred giving. Cronbach’s 
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alpha for the time spent on internal affairs composite rating position 
was .77, indicating that the averaged scores formed a scale at the 
lower bounds of acceptability in terms of internal consistency 
(Guilford, 1954); coefficient alpha for the responsibility dimension 
was a very impressive .90, indicating substantial agreement among 
our informants about how the 89 positions stacked up on the 
responsibility dimension. Thus, for each of the 13,575 employees, two 
scores were calculated on the basis of our informants’ ratings of the 89 
positions—the first relating to the responsibility of the position that 
the employee occupied and the second to the internality or externality 
of the position. These two sets of scores serve as the criterion 
variables in two separate analyses of variance, with race and gender 
as the predictors. 


FINDINGS 


Before turning to the hypothesis tests per se, let us briefly examine 
the relationship between level of responsibility and standing on the 
internal/external dimension. For the 13,575 university administra- 
tors in the CUPA data set, there is essentially no relationship between 
the responsibilities that are attached to a given position and the 
internality or externality of that position as judged by our raters: r= 
~.028. Substantively, this means that the two positional dimensions 
are distinct empirically as well as conceptually. Thus, in testing the 
“elephant burial grounds” hypothesis, it will be crucial to take both 
dimensions into account. Only if minorities and women are dis- 
proportionately located in positions that are both less responsible 
and more external than those occupied by whites and males can the 
data be taken as consistent with the hypothesis. 

The relationships between race and gender on the one hand and 
level of responsibility on the other are summarized in Table 1. Table 1 
indicates that on the average, minorities occupy slightly less re- 
sponsible positions than whites occupy. The mean responsibility 
score for the 977 minority group members in the 1980-1981 CUPA 
data set is 2.25, just below the mean for whites (2.31). Table 1 also 
indicates that there is a somewhat wider gap between the respons- 
ibility scores of men and women, with the former averaging 2.34 and 
the latter 2.06. According to the analysis of variance results, these 
overall differences are products of three separate effects, each one of 
_ which is statistically significant—the main effect of race, the main 
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TABLE 1 
Findings for the Level of Responsibility Dimension 


Group : Mean N 


Nonwhite Females 2.13 209 
Nonwhite Males 2.28 768 
White Females 2.05 1,677 


White Males l 2.35 10,921 


Analysis of Variances Summary 


Factor Significance 
Race .05 
Gender .05 
Race x Gender .05 
Explained Variance = 2.1% 


effect of gender, and the interaction between race and gender. The 
fact that all three terms in the analysis of variance are significant 
means that whites tend to occupy significantly more responsible 
positions than minority group members, that men tend to occupy 
significantly more responsible positions than women do, and that 
these two differences do not generalize across the four groups. That 
is, white males occupy more responsible posts than do minority 
males, but white females actually occupy less responsible posts than 
do minority females. This latter finding calls to mind Epstein’s (1973) 
conclusion that there are “positive effects of the multiple negative,” 
that is, that black professional women fare better in the job market 
than would be expected on the basis of a simple additive combination 
of their race and gender. 

Although all of the effects reported in Table 1 are statistically 
significant, the achievement of statistical significance is not always a 
very discriminating criterion for hypothesis-testing purposes, espe- 
cially when one is working with thousands of cases as we are in this 
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analysis. The fact that all three terms are statistically significant does 
alert us that there is a relationship between each and level of 
responsibility. This is useful information but it needs to be supple- 
mented by information concerning the strength of these relation- 
ships. In this respect, the major impact on responsibility emerges 
quite clearly as that of gender; among both minorities and whites (but 
especially the latter) men tend to occupy more responsible positions 
than women do. The effects of race and of the gender-race interaction 
-on the level of responsibility are much more modest. Indeed, 
examination of the group means in Table 1 reveals no truly 
pronounced tendency for any group to be found in more or less 
responsible positions. The differences that emerge are invariably 
modest ones, so that by far the greater share of the variance in levels 
of job responsibility among the 13,575 administrators remains 
unexplained by race and gender. 
Turning now to the internality/externality dimension, we observe 
a rather different set of findings in Table 2. The impact of employee 
race is not even in the expected direction, for the internality/ex- 
ternality score of whites (2.03) is actually slightly higher than that of 
minority group members (1.98). Obviously, though, not too much 
should be made of this difference, which falls well short of statistical 
significance even with 13,575 cases in the analysis. Another point of ` 
contrast with Table 1 is that in Table 2 we find no significant 
interaction between race and gender; that is, internality/externality 
differences between blacks and whites hold up almost unusually well 
across men and women and vice versa. This lack of any significant 
interaction becomes more meaningful when it is considered alongside 
the ‘significant impact of gender. Among both minority group 
members and whites, the positions that women occupy lie closer to 
the external end of the internality/externality continuum that those 
occupied by males. Once again, this difference is hardly of night-and- 
day proportions; indeed, the mean internality/externality score for 
women is only one-tenth of a point higher than that for men. Thus, 
the same caveat that we issued in the last paragraph applies here as 
well—statistically significant differences between groups should not 
be confused with substantively important differences between groups. 
The modest magnitude of the differences we have observed can be 
appreciated most fully when the two positional dimensions are 
considered simultaneously, as in Figure 1. There we see graphically 
that the four groups defined by gender and race are quite tightly 
packed together on the four-point level of responsibility and 
internality/externality scales.’ 
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American universities wanted to stack minority and female admin- 
istrators in less responsible, more external posts, the constraints of 
the marketplace make it difficult for them to do so. As Milward and 
Swanson (1979: 139) themselves recognized, “If new positions cannot 
be created to accommodate demands for the employment of more 
women and minorities, their employment may depend on vacancies 
in existing positions.” Thus the flexibility that is needed to fit 
particular types of people into particular types of slots may be 
lacking. 

A second possibility is that colleges and universities are so 
meritocratic in their orientation to hiring and promotion that the 
“elephant burial grounds” phenomenon, although applicable else- 
where, is not observable there. This interpretation has some obvious 
appeal for those in academia, but it is not very consistent with the 
actual employment situation in college and university administra- 
tion. As we. reported earlier in this article, there is a gross under- 
representation of minorities and women in college and university 
administration. Moreover, in the larger research project of which this 
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article is one part, we are finding some very substantial salary 
differentials among these very same administrators based on gender 
and race, even when such factors as level of responsibility, number of 
years on the job, and the like are taken into account. If the “elephant 
burial grounds” hypothesis does not accurately describe the situation 
in the administration of higher education, then, it is not because 
colleges and universities are conspicuously meritocratic. 

A third possibility is that Milward and Swanson were led astray by 
their focus upon the subunit rather than the position as the unit of 
analysis. Their interpretation was influerced—perhaps unduly so— 
by certain highly publicized cases of ban:shment, such as the forced 
transfer of a nonconformist FBI agen- to the Butte, Montana, 
regional office. It may be that in most organizations there are fewer 
places to “hide” any large number of “nonhomogeneous” employees. 
It is also true that universities, like many other federative organ- 
izations, tend to be highly decentralized in their hiring processes. 
Moreover, retention and promotion decisions are likely to be made 
according to established criteria, and interunit transfers are relatively 
rare. Accordingly, the organizational flexibility that the “elephant 
burial ground” interpretation presupposes may be insufficient to 
allow the phenomenon to operate. 

Fourth, Milward and Swanson made the questionable assumption 
that being far, removed from the organization’s technical core is 
tantamount to being nonessential to the organization. Contrary to 
this assumption, environmental bufferirg units may be crucial, 
particularly when the organization is faced with a turbulent en- 
vironment, If this is true, then it seems likely that particular care will 
be devoted to the staffing of such posts. Fer example, the director of 
special and deferred giving scores highest of the 89 positions 
considered here in terms of its externality, but the ability to bring 
large-scale new resources into the organization may be critical. 

Any one of these possibilities or any combination thereof could 
help account for the poor showing of the “elephant burial grounds” 
hypothesis.” For the present, all we can conclude is that the 
hypothesis, which seems highly plausible on its face and which did 
withstand Swanson and Milward’s initial attempt at disconfirmation, 
has not stood up well when tested against a far more comprehensive 
data set than has previously been available. Further empirical work 
will be needed before we can more precisely estimate the limits of its 
applicability or more fully comprehend the factors that govern its 
operation. 
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NOTES 


1, We also reanalyzed the data controlling for the region in which the university 
was located and for the public or private control of the university. These controls did 
not materially affect the findings reported in the text. 

2. One might argue that faculty members, not administrators, constitute the 
“technological core” of the university. In that case, the “elephant burial grounds” 
hypothesis would be more validly tested with a sample of faculty members than with 
administrators. However, we reject the view that the faculty is the technological core of 
the university. In federative organizations or loosely coupled systems (Simon et al., 
1950) such as universities, the administrative cadre controls and coordinates the 
activities of member components consistent with overall federative goals. The process 
through which this is accomplished is “administrative technology,” which means 
“methods, procedures, rules, work flow, and authority structures that relate positions, 
offices, and units to one another.” In multifunctional organizations, the administrative 
technology represents the process used by top-level administrators to integrate diverse 
units and maintain organizational control. Since multifunctional organizations often 
require several technologies for product or service transformation, the administrative 
technology is the one standard or dominant technology that pervades all aspects of the 
organization. In this sense it represents what Thompson (1967) refers to as a “core 
technology.” 
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Based on interviews with and questionnaires returned by a total of 232 federal branch 
and 402 current and former members of Congress and congressional staff assistants, 
this study tests three hypotheses about congressional casework: (1) that it is more 
useful than commonly believed for purposes of congressionai and internal executive 
oversight of programs, personnel, and operations; (2) that congressional and 
administrative elites hold very similar views about congressional casework; and (3) 
that the positions and responsibilities held by congressienal and administrator 
participants in the casework process affect their views toward casework in a fashion 
predicted by a textbook understanding of administrative processes. The findings of the 
study generally support the hypotheses, differing somewhat with previous findings at 
the state level. Explanations for the discrepancy are provided and an assessment of the 
consequence is made. 


CONGRESS, THE BUREAUCRACY, 
AND CASEWORK 


JOHN R. JOHANNES 
Marquette University 


In the last half dozen years, much has been written about the 
constituency service function of legislatures—especially the U.S. 
Congress. Most of the interest has centered around the “electoral 
connection,” with many scholars concluding that there are indeed 
electoral payoffs from diligent attentiveness to constituents. Only a 
few studies have addressed other aspects of the “ombudsman” role of 
legislatures. Ogul (1976), Elling (1979, 1980), and Johannes (1979), 
for example, have examined the utility of casework for legislative 
oversight of the executive, mostly—but not exclusively—from the 
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perspective of legislative participants. This article provides pre- 
viously unavailable data on the attitudes and behavior of executive 
branch administrators, members of Congress, and congressional 
staffs involved in the casework process. The primary purpose is to 
describe and assess the effect of congressional casework efforts on the 
executive. A second purpose is to address two questions of theoretical 
importance to students of public administration and legislative- 
executive relations. The first is whether there is agreement or 
disagreement between congressional and executive participants in 
the casework process; the second is whether, for a given admin- 
istrator or congressional participant, an individual’s position or 
duties affect his or her judgments about casework. In more formal 
terms, this article investigates one type of environmental pressure 
upon the administrative system while testing hypotheses about (1) the 
degree to which institutional barriers (between the legislative and 
executive branches) can be overcome by a shared function (casework) 
to produce similar perceptions among governmental elites and (2) the 
influence of position or rank upon the attitudes of such elites. 


THE DATA 


Data for this study were obtained by in-person and telephone 
interviews with, and mail questionnaires sent to, members and staffs 
of Congress and executive branch administrators. In July 1977, 
personal interviews were conducted with 28 department and agency 
officials in Washington, all of whom were congressional relations 
specialists. One OMB official was interviewed over the phone. In 
September 1978, a mail questionnaire was sent to 390 randomly 
selected executives in regional and area or district offices around the 
country. Names and addresses were taken from the 1977-78 United 
States Government Manual. In a few instances (for Social Security 
offices), addresses were taken from the telephone directories in 8 
major U.S. cities. Responses were received from 186 offices (47.7%). 
In some cases, questionnaires were forwarded to other units of the 
receiving agency for completion—offices that already might have 
completed the questionnaire or been interviewed. (Since almost all 
questionnaires were—by instruction—returned anonymously, one 
cannot be certain of the number and proportion of questionnaires so 
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forwarded; letters from respondents indicate a minimum of 8). 
Moreover, during 1977 and 1978, 16 area office officials in 9 agencies 
located in 5 midwestern cities were interviewed personally, and 12 
more by telephone. 

Not all of the interviews proved complete enough to record in 
detail, code, and computerize, since several respondents indicated 
that their experience with “congressional inquiries” was extremely 
limited. However, the working sample of department and agency 
personnel included 232 respondents, representing all 11 departments 
in 1977, 8 independent agencies, and 3 regulatory commissions. In all, 
there were 38 personal interviews, 8 telephone interviews, and 186 
mail questionnaires. The appendix describes the sample’s char- 
acteristics. 

A similar process of data gathering was used for Congress. Both 
the sample characteristics and methodology have been described at 
length elsewhere (Johannes, 1979; Johannes and McAdams, 1981) 
and need not be repeated here. In sum, at least partial data were 
gathered from 402 respondents: 48 senators and representatives who 
served in the 95th Congress or previously; 106 Senate staffers in 
Washington and home offices; and 248 House aides in Washington 
and district office locations. The only difference in the data collected 
from the two sets of respondents is that for Congress the focus was on 
casework (congressional intervention with the bureaucracy on behalf 
of individual or group constituents who had problems with executive 
rules of programs or who registered complaints about treatment 
received at the hands of bureaucrats) and on federal projects 
assistance (help in securing federal grants, loans, and projects). The 
definition of “casework was quite narrow, including only cases 
involving actual intervention requiring written contacts or multiple 
telephone contacts—as opposed to obtaining merely names, ad- 
dresses, phone numbers, and similar information for the constituent. 
The survey of executive officials dealt with “congressional inquiries” 
on behalf of constituents—a somewhat broader definition. 


HYPOTHESES 


Three interrelated hypotheses guide this investigation. The first is 
that, despite its intrusive aspects, casework is on balance a useful 
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element both in direct congressional oversight of executive opera- 
tions and in indirect oversight—that is, in spurring and assisting 
agencies to examine and correct administrative and personnel 
problems discovered or highlighted by congressional requests and 
complaints. 

The seond hypothesis is that administrators will exhibit rather 
positive attitudes toward congressional casework, resembling, at 
least in the aggregate, the views held by congressional participants. 
At first glance this is an implausible prediction. American con- 
stitutional theory is predicated on the notion of separation of powers 
and checks and balances, implying an adversary relationship between 
the Hill and “downtown.” Conversely, some scholars have argued 
that despite the founders’ intentions that Congress be the people’s 
branch, the bureaucracy in fact has become more representative and 
service-oriented (Huntington, 1965; Long, 1952). Thus for two 
basically opposite reasons one might anticipate antagonistic, or at 
least different, attitudes between congressional and executive elites 
toward casework. Certainly executive officials in other nations are 
not known for their charitable attitudes toward legislative inter- 
vention for constituents (Mezey, 1979: 169), and there are good 
reasons to expect American administrators to object on the grounds 
that handling “congressionals” interferes with efficient operations 
and violates the administrative norms of equity, neutrality, and 
universalism. Those same administrators (or some of them—see the 
third hypothesis below) also seek opportunities to oversee and 
control internal agency operations and personnel and correct pro- 
blems that, if left alone, could cause serious repercussions (a 
dissatisfied clientele, complaints from superiors, and/or congress- 
ional pressures). Moreover, as Neustadt (1980: 28) notes in quite 
another context, the United States has a system of separated | 
institutions sharing powers. In this case, separate institutions have 
shared interests, at least to an extent, in producing favorable results 
for constituents. Members of Congress seek credit from service of 
constituent demands and, generally, tend to be outgoing, sympa- 
thetic, and people oriented. Most administrators also want to serve 
their clients diligently; thus, even if client complaints are channeled 
through Congress, administrators might be anxious to hear them to 
respond. More important, one might easily suppose that bureau- 
cracies want to placate, or at least not to offend, Congress by means 
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of prompt, careful, and perhaps even favorable treatment of con- 
gressional cases. 

Finally, a political subsystem of sorts seems to have developed 
around the casework function. On the congressional side there are the 
caseworkers: generally an empathetic, energetic, well-meaning lot 
whose job is to please constituents without disrupting other con- 
gressional office routines, especially those of the policymaking sort. 
Indeed, some caseworkers are expected to contribute their know- 
ledge of the “real-world” effects of legislation—discovered through 
casework—to the legislative and oversight process of Congress. On 
the executive side are the legislative liaison or congressional relations 
specialists who serve as go-betweens, simultaneously trying to deal 
with congressional staffers while protecting (and assisting) the 
policymaking and service-delivery “cores” of their own departments, 
agencies, or bureaus. (Similarly, some lower-level officials whose 
primary task is service delivery or program implementation often 
come into contact with congressional caseworkers on a regular basis, 
either because their units have no congressional relations specialists 
or because congressional caseworkers have attempted “end runs” 
around such intermediaries and have chosen to go directly to the 
administrators who have the authority to reverse earlier decisions.) In 
other words, a casework “system” has emerged that crosses tradi- 
tional boundaries, leading to the prediction of increasingly similar 
attitudes toward the casework enterprise. In support of this notion of 
a common view of government shared by elites, a recent study of 
higher-level federal elites—federal executives and members of Con- 
gress—turned up a striking degree of agreement on major political 
orientations and issues (Aberbach and Rockman, 1976), while a 
study of casework in two states found considerable agreement 
between legislatures and executives (Elling, 1980). Little comparative 
research has been done on lower-level elites such as the congressional 
staffs and agency administrators in this sample. 

The third hypothesis is familiar to all students of administration. 
Students of public administration from Weber onward have assum- 
ed—and prescribed—differences in outlook that depend on one’s 
position and responsibilities in the administrative hierarchy. Thus 
one predicts that agency superiors would differ substantially from 
their subordinates, with the former being most positive (seeking to 
use casework for internal oversight and being far more sensitive to the 
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political repercussions of sloppy casework) and the latter being more 
negative (they, after all, are burdened with the day-to-day intrusions 
by congressional offices and presumably would think that they had 
“more important things to do” than answer inquiries and complaints 
about lost social security checks or downward revisions in someone’s 
disability rating). Administrators in politically sensitive positions 
(legislative liaison specialists) or those with previous experience on 
Capitol Hill would be more amenable to congressional casework 
than would the others. To a degree, these predicted differences 
resemble Putnam’s (1973: 259-260) division of European bureaucrats 
into “classical” (neutral) and “political” categories. Similarly, on the 
congressional side, one expects a division of opinions, but this time in 
the reverse order. Members and especially their administrative 
assistants (who must attend not only to constituent problems but to 
the whole range of legislative concerns) would be likely to hold rather 
negative views of casework relative to the more involved casework 
specialists. 


ADMINISTRATORS’ PERCEPTIONS 
OF CASEWORK 


GENERAL VIEWS 


Overall, administrators seem to believe in the legitimacy of 
congressional casework. When asked to agree with the proposition 
that “members of Congress should not intervene on behalf of 
constituents,” only 5.5% agreed, with 83% disagreeing or disagreeing 
strongly. Respondents typically commented that such activity was 
legal, legitimate, natural, and often useful. They were not naive, 
however, about what they took to be congressional purposes. When 
bureaucrats were asked to rank in order what they believed were the 
motives behind casework, the item most frequently cited was 
“political and electoral” reasons (mentioned by 60%), followed by 
“just part of the job” (29%) and “humanitarian reasons.” But their 
perception of political motivation was not pure cynicism. Admin- 
istrators believe that, whatever the driving force, members of 
Congress genuinely were concerned about their casework activity: 
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19% of the 207 respondents indicated that they thought that virtually 
all members of Congress were serious about casework, and 47% 
thought that most were. A mere 15% took the cynical view that only a 
few members were serious while the majority were merely exhibiting 
symbolic or pro forma concern—‘just going through the motions.” 


BENEFITS AND COSTS 


Benefits 


Although there may be many motives underlying the casework 
enterprise, a crucial question is, What is in it for administrators? 
Elling (1980), for example, found that in Minnesota and Kentucky, 
state legislative casework carried both benefits and costs. Although 
casework was seen as “humanizing” the bureaucratic process, 
providing administrators with important feedback, and educating 
citizens and legislators, there were some serious disadvantages in 
terms of interruption of administrative processes and weakening of 
the bureaucratic norms of universalism and neutrality. 

To ascertain perceptions of casework benefits, executive branch 
respondents were asked, “What benefits are seen accruing to your 
office/bureau/agency from prompt and careful handling of con- 
gressional inquiries on behalf of constituents?” Responses were 
varied. Counting up to three answers per respondent, 30% mentioned 
maintaining good relations with Congress, while 23% answered in 
terms of improving program operations, giving better service, or 
doing their jobs well. In short, casework is perceived as offering 
opportunities both to please Congress and to facilitate internal 
_ oversight. Other responses, totaling 14% of all mentions, also 
concerned Congress: helping members and staffs to understand 
agency operations and programs, avoiding excessive inquiries in the 
future, avoiding criticisms, preparing for hearings, and helping 
representatives to appear responsive to constituents. 

Although there is nearly universal belief among executive and 
congressional participants that agencies cannot and do not trade 
expeditious and favorable casework activity for congressional votes, 
it is just as widely believed that poor casework cooperation can hurt — 
agencies. Said one executive: “It creates an image of responsiveness 
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and concern, When they’re voting on matters concerning [my 
‘agency], I’d rather have members who know us; it helps counter the 
emotional congressmen who attack us. Those who know us will go to 
bat for us.” i 

In principle, casework ought to facilitate congressional and 
executive oversight of administrative processes and personnel. Such 
oversight could come in any of three ways: formal, direct con- 
gressional action (hearings, remedial legislation, investigations); 
“narrow-gauge” or case-by-case corrective action (Elling, 1979: 362); 
and heightened administrative sensitivity to problems, leading to 
internal (agency) corrective action. 

With respect to the first sort of oversight, executive and con- 
gressional respondents were asked how effective they thought 
casework was for (1) providing ideals and incentives to Congress for 
legislation and (2) providing ideas and incentives for other forms of 
oversight. Table 1: provides the responses from both groups of 
respondents. Over half of each claimed to see at least some utility in 
casework as a prod to formal congressional action. 

The second way in which casework can contribute to oversight is 
on a case-by-case basis. According to House and Senate staffers, 
nearly 40% of all cases they handle result in some alteration of agency 
decisions in favor of constituents. Executive officials were a bit less 
optimistic. Of the 27 who were asked about whether and how often 
changes were made “in consequence” of congressional inquires, 12 
said “never” or “rarely,” 7 responded “occasionally,” 2 said “fre- 
quently,” and 6 answered with a simple “yes.” Clearly, some specific 
narrow-gauge oversight is occurring, leading to corrective action. 

The third and potentially most important form of oversight via 
constituency service concerns the effects that congressional offices 
have on agencies’ own efforts at supervising their personnel and 
improving their programs and operations. Such effects take the form 
of “raw data” input or feedback for bureaucratic deliberations as well 
as a dose of “political heat” applied to lethargic executive units. 

Each administrator was asked if his or her agency, bureau, or 
office “attempts systematically to use congressional inquiries to 
discern general problems or patterns of problems in its operations.” 
One-third answered affirmatively. Asked how they did so, re- 
spondents furnished a variety of answers: regular, formal record 
keeping with periodic or occasional reviews to identify patterns; 
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TABLE 1 
Effectiveness and Value of Casework for Congressional 
Oversight and Legislation 


Respondents 


Value and Congressional All 

Effectiveness Senators & Admin. Executive Congressional 

of Casework for: Representatives Assts. Caseworkers Officials Respondents 
x z z z z 


Providing Ideas and 
Incentives for 


Legislation 
Rarely Effective 27 42 21 43 24 
Somewhat Effective 60 48 55 47 55 
Very Effective 13 10 24 10 21 
(N) (45) (31) (266) (206) (342) 


Providing Ideas and 
Incentives for 


Oversight 
Rarely Effective 19 40 19 38 21 
Somewhat Effective 60 47 53 53 54 
Very Effective 21 13 27 10 25 
(N) (43) (30) (260) (200) (333) 





channeling all communications to Congress through a central office; 
and regular but informal watchfulness for emerging patterns. A total 
of 44 respondents failed to answer the “how” question but volun- 
teered that congressionals point out gaps and weaknesses in pro- 
grams, “show us where we have trouble,” or provide “a measuring 
stick” for performance. Depending on how liberal one’s definition is, 
the use. of formal, systematic techniques is notable more by its 
absence than presence; but obvious utility is perceived. 

A follow-up question asked whether, if no systematic attempt is 
made to use congressionals, such inquiries help to point out 
weaknesses or difficulties or help in any way to highlight problems: 
Of 200 respondents, 66% answered with a clear “yes”; 16% said 
“sometimes” or “occasionally”; and only 17% gave an unequivocal 
“no.” 

These generally positive responses, of course, hardly prove the 
hypothesis. It could be that a “yes” answer really means “yes, but 
rarely.” Thus administrators were asked how frequently program or 
operating weaknesses were detected as a result of congressional 
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inquiries. Of 204 responses, 5% indicated a frequent (once a month or 
more) occurrence, with nearly 43% saying that congressionals “occas- 
ionally” (several times per year) helped. Only 23% believed that they 
“almost never” were useful. In short, three-quarters indicated at least 
annual highlighting or uncovering of a programmatic or admin- 
istrative problem via casework. 

Does anything happen when congressionals reveal problems? the 
following question was put to administrators: 


If operating or program flaws are detected or highlighted through 
congressional inquiries, what typically happens? In what ways are such 
inquiries useful? (For example, has remedial legislation been re- 
commended? Rules or regulations changed? Personnel changed? More 
care given to the problem the next time it arose?) 


Responses covered the gamut of conceivable actions. Worth 
noting were those responses that indicated some substantial change—re- 
commendations of legislation (9% of all mentions); changes in rules 
or regulations (10%); and changes in operating patterns (12%). 
Examples of such legislation and rules changes fill a typewritten page. 
Another 18% answered in terms of program reviews, investigations, 
reexamination or reinterpretation of rules, and reporting problems to 
superiors, A common use of such inquiries is to increase supervision 
over—or reprimand—individuals or offices against whom the com- 
plaints are lodged (13%). As one Small Business Administration area 
office head explained: “We had one loan officer who was perpetually 
late and who didn’t treat constituents properly. The congressmen got 
some letters, and it got to us. We had to read him out.” 

Perhaps a better, though no les subjective, picture can be had by 
examining the results of three closed-ended questions asking how 
useful casework is for stimulating legislative recommendations, for 
encouraging changes in rules and regulations, and for increasing 
bureaucratic sensitivity to people’s problems. Table 2 presents the 
responses, along with those from congressional offices. Specific 
results vary, but majorities of administrators saw “congressionals” as 
very or somewhat effective in each category. 

In summary, then, it would appear that administrators perceive a 
substantial, though hardly overwhelming, degree of utility in con- 
gressional casework—a usefulness that is multifaceted.. Feedback, 
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TABLE 2 
Perceived Effectiveness of Congressional Casework for Legislative 
Initiation, Rule Changes, and Greater Sensitivity 


Value and Effectiveness Type of Respondent 

of Casework and Projects 

(and the Accompanying Congressional All 

Inquiries to Agency Senatora & Admin. Executive Congressional 

(Offices) for: Representatives Assta. Caseworkers Officiala Respondents 
z z z z z 


Providing Ideas and 
Incentives to Agencies 


for Legislation 
` 


Rarely Effective NA NA NA 45 NA 

Somewhat Effective NA NA NA 49 NA 

Very Effective NA NA NA 6 NA 
(210) 


Providing Ideas and 
Incentives to Agencies 
for Changes in Admin- 
istrative Rules or 





Practices? 
Rarely Effective 32 17 27 33 27 
Somewhat Effective 49 59 48 54 49 
Very Effective 20 24 25 13 24 
(41) (29) (264) (210) (334) 
Getting Agencies to be d à X 
More Sensitive to 
People's Problems 
Rarely Effective 15 19 19 17 19 
Somewhat Effective “66 55 50 50 50 
Very Effective 38 26 31 32 31 
(N) g (38) (31) (262) (213) (332) 





a. The phrasing of the question put to congressmen and their staffs was slightly 
different: How valuable and effective are congressional casework and projects 
work for "getting the executive agencies to look more carefully at their rules, 
regulations, and operations.” 


political pressures, ideas for changes, and opportunities to educate 
citizens and representatives and to remain on the “good side” of 
congressional offices—all result, in one way or another, from the 
casework enterprise. 


Costs 


The other side of the ledger requires scrutiny before a balanced 
verdict can be rendered. Several questions were used to assess 
perceptions of the disadvantages of casework. The first concerned the 
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political costs—in terms of congressional relations—of sloppy hand- 
ling of casework. Respondents were asked if there were any adverse 
effects resulting from a lack of careful treatment of congressional 
inquiries. A total of 26 indicated no adverse effects; 17 said that 
representatives would become personally involved and/or that the 
congressional staffers would take the case to higher levels; another 17 
cited possible congressional retaliation (budget, hearings) or, at least, 
a deterioration in relations with Congress; 23 feared creating a bad 
image for their agencies; and 4 merely said that their bosses would be 
displeased. In short, administrators are keenly aware that poor 
service can hurt them within their agencies, with their clientele, and 
on the Hill. The generally low frequencies of responses, and the 
nature of most of them, however, suggest that bureaucrats are not 
perturbed terribly by what might happen if they did poor work. 
Either they believe that their work is always good (which most seem 
to do) or they are convinced that there will be little retribution. Most 
likely, both factors are at work. 

Two common charges about casework are that it interferes with 
the regular work of Congress and with the regular work of the 
administrative system. Table 3 presents responses to two questions 
about the disruptive effects of casework. Only about one in five 
administrators believes that casework detracts from more important 
congressional functions or disrupts the efficient running of agency 
operations. A slim majority disagree with the former, but, rather 
surprisingly, nearly two-thirds disagree with the latter. 

If dealing with casework does interfere with the administrator’s 
job, however much a minority view this may be, the important 
questions to ask are the following: How much? How often? Is it 
judged to be a problem? How? Those questions were in fact put to the 
sample of administrators. Asked the extent to which casework 
interfered with their jobs, 45% responded that doing casework was 
“no problem” and was a legitimate activity. Another 19% saw it as a 
minimal interference. Only 19% claimed that the interference was 
serious, extensive, and/or frequent. Asked specifically if they saw it 
as a problem, 61% said no; 32% indicated yes; and 6% said 
“sometimes.” 

When asked to explain how and why responding to congressionals 
constituted a problem, officials furnished a variety of perspectives. 
The most frequently mentioned reasons were that casework is 
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TABLE 3 
Perceptions of Disruptive Effects of Casework 





Type of Respondent k 





Congressional All 
Questions and Senators & Admin. Executive Congressional 
Response Representatives Assts. Caseworkers Officials Reapondente 
z $ z z z 
"Constituency service 
(casework) detracta from 
other, more important 
things that- congressmen 
and their staffs should 
be doing." 
Strongly Agree 2 6 1 5 2 
Agree 24 19 6 15 10 
Neutral 13 0 3 27 4 
Disagree 33 52 33 42 34 
Strongly Disagree 27 23 57 ll 50 
<n) (45) (31) (272) (218) (348) 
"Congressional inquiries 
on behalf of conatituente 
disrupt the efficient 
running of an executive 
agency or office and 
detract from more important 
things the agency should be 
doing. "® 
Strongly Agree 0 a 1 7 1 
Agree 8 21 7 15 8 
Neutral 21 3 6 14 8 
Disagree 45 45 37 50 39 
Strongly Disagree 26 31 48 13 44 
(N) (38) (29) (270) (216) (337) 





a. As asked of congressional respondents, the question was: “Casework disrupts 
the smooth running of the executive administrative system and detracts from 
more important things that the executive should he doing." 


unproductive, diverts manpower, costs money, ties up operations, or 
wastes time. A dozen responses argued that there was no need for 
people to go through their representatives. As one wrote: “If they 
would come to us directly, they'd get the same result.” Several 
complained that servicing members of Congress in this fashion 
becomes an end unto itself. Five others mentioned that going through 
one’s representative can be counterproductive: 


When we get a congressional, we have to go and search out the case. 
Often it is scheduled to come up for consideration in a day or two and 
would routinely be dealt with, often favorably. But now we have to 
pull it out of order, study it, send it to our superiors, and so on—the 
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whole process may take a week. So it would have been faster had it 
never been pulled in the first place. 


Another form of counterproductivity allegedly is common to the 
military, where retribution often is exacted on soldiers and sailors 
who complain to their representatives about the difficulties of 
military life. Finally, several administrators were convinced that 
when constituents get their cases favorably resolved after (but not 
necessarily because of) congressional intervention, they will continue 
to take their problems to their senators and representatives, bypassing 
the proper channels and, in the long run, generating more work and 
causing greater inefficiency. 

Administrators’ views on the fairness and equity of congressional 
casework were sought, as were those of congressional participants, 
on the grounds that government elites, especially executive officials, 
ought to be concerned with the norms of universalism and equity. 
Table 4 provides responses to the fairness question, revealing a very 
strong conviction that—at least in general—preferential treatment 
does not constitute a major problem. 

Fairness and equity, however, are more complex than the one 
question would indicate. Just as some congressional aides admit to 
favoring certain constituents over others, bureaucrats too might tilt 
in certain directions. Several possibilities exist. 

The most obvious is that administrative handling of congressional 
inquiries would be subject to “pressure” from Congress. Although the 
vast majority of cases are handled routinely—“pushing paper,” as 
one administrator termed it—could it be that some congressional 
offices “lean” on agencies? Respondents were asked, “On what 
percentage of cases and projects (if any) have you been subjected to 
‘pressure’ from congressional offices to resolve the case as the 
congressional office wants?” Of those who answered, 61% said 
“none.” Another 2% of respondents indicated less than 1%, while 
another 31% said that they received pressure on between 1% and 10% 
of all cases. About 7% furnished higher estimates. Overall the 177 
respondents provided a mean of 4.5% and a median of 0.3%.' 

When applied, does such pressure pay off? Administrators were 
asked the percentage of instances in which decisions at their levels 
had been overturned or modified at higher levels “as a result of 
‘pressure’ from Congress.” Over 69% replied “never,” “rare,” or “less 
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TABLE 4 
Perceptions of Fairness 


Type of Respondent 





Congressional All 





Questions and Senatora & Admin. Executive Congressional 
Response Representatives Assts. Caseworkers Officials Respondents 
z z z z z 
“Casework ia unfair 
because it gives 
peferential treatment 
to some citizena." 
Strongly Agree 0 7. 1 7 1 
Agree 3 11 $ 11 6 
Neutral 11 4 5 12 6 
Disagree 40 67 42 56 hh 
Strongly Disagree 46 iW 46 i4 43 
d (N) (35) (27) (251) (218) (313) 


than 1%.” Estimates of one in a hundred were furnished by 14%, with 
the remaining 17% of responses ranging from 2% to 40% of cases. The 
average was 1.7%, with a median of 0.4%. In other words, the 
incidence of political pressure, and of successful pressure, appears to 
be rather low—certainly not much of a threat to administrative neutrality. 

Pressure comes in various forms, of course, the most obvious of 
which is a request to violate agency rules, procedures, or even 
statutes. Agency officials were asked how often, if ever, congressional 
offices had asked them to violate a law, violate an agency rule or 
regulation, bend or stretch rules or regulations, or make exceptions 
for constituents, and then were asked, “Have you or your office ever 
done any of these things?” 

Of the 7% of respondents who said that they had been asked to 
break statutory provisions and the 17% who cited requests to violate 
departmental/ agency rules and regulations, a sizable plurality com- 
mented that when congressional caseworkers make such requests, 
they usually do not realize that what they are asking for actually is off 
limits. In such cases, the requests almost always are withdrawn when 
the situation is explained. Requests to bend or stretch rules or 
regulations and to make exceptions for constituents generally are 
couched in terms such as “If you have the discretion or if this rule can 
be interpreted favorably, please see what you can do.” 

More interesting are the data on respondents’ actions. Only 2 of 
161 respondents admitted to having broken a law and 3 to having 
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violated departmental or agency rules, but 14 said that they had bent 
or stretched them. Of 163, 15 said that they had made exceptions. 
Altogether, about 20% of respondents said that they had done one or 
more of those things. Does this suggest favoritism, a lack of fairness, 
or perhaps a tinge of corruption? Most often, no. “It’s usually a 
matter of interpretation,” commented one respondent in elaborating 
on why he had bent rules. Indeed, when asked why they had done 
these various deeds, 43% indicated that they had the discretionary 
authority to do so or that the case merited a favorable decision— 
acting within the spirit of the law or rule. Another 14% replied in 
terms of the seriousness of the case. “In an emergency, where the case 
has merit, of course I'll stretch the interpretation to help the person.” 
Another 11% said that they had acted this way when ordered to do so 
by superiors, and 9% said that they did so to placate irate 
representatives or staffers, to keep them happy or “off my back,” or to 
accommodate an especially strong plea. Over one in five cited 
miscellaneous reasons, most of which amounted to this common 
explanation: “It depends on the situation.” 

Over and above outright violation or bending of statutory 
provisions or agency rules and regulations, there are other, subtle 
forms of unfairness and dysfunctional results in casework operations. 
For example, it is plausible to expect that bureaucrats are aware of 
which senators and representatives sit on the committees that have 
oversight jurisdiction over their agencies and/or sit on the relevant 
appropriations subcommittees. Respondents accordingly were asked 
whether the identity of the senator or representative whose office is 
making an inquiry affects how, where, or how rapidly the inquiry is 
handled. And, if it does, “what sorts of members would receive 
‘better’ treatment?” Somewhat surprisingly, over three-quarters 
answered that it would not make any difference; 3% said that it 
sometimes would; and 21% said that it does or would. Of 97 
respondents, 39 cited committee or subcommittee chairpersons as 
likely to receive special treatment; 19 mentioned key committee or 
subcommittee members; 6 mentioned party leaders; 10 pointed to 
members in whose districts or states their agency offices were located; 
7 said members who had expressed continuing interest in the agency’s 
programs; and 10 answered in terms of members or staff who were 
particularly polite or knowledgeable. 
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A follow-up question asked what sort of difference the identity ofa 
particular member would make. Of the several choices offered, 41 of 
the 78 respondents said that for such members, the inquiries would be 
handled faster, and 22 indicated that their cases would be dealt with 
by higher-ranking agency officials. Another dozen cited generally 
better attention and more concern for detail. Only 3 indicated that 
inquiries from such members were more likely to receive substan- 
tively different, or better, decisions. Still, preferential treatment does 
exist, and often it means that agency higher-ups—those more attuned 
to political considerations—handle the cases. i 

Finally, asked what happens when members themselves (for 
whatever reasons) contact agencies rather than relying on their staffs, 
over half of responding executives indicated either that it does not 
make a difference or that such contact from the member had never 
occurred. Of the remaining answers, 65 claimed that such an inquiry 
would receive expedited treatment; “When that happens, we move— 
fast,” said one. (Since most agencies require 48-hour or 72-hour 
treatment of congressional inquiries, personal calls from members of 
Congress presumably get almost instantaneous consideration.) Se- 
ven indicated that such intervention would affect the substantive 
disposition of the case; four mentioned the likelihood that such 
inquiries would be dealt with at higher levels; and a dozen respondents 
answered that it would matter—sometimes, depending on the 
situation. Interestingly, two said that such contact would backfire, 
actually causing more delay because such intervention required that 
the case be sent to much higher authorities. In short, personal 
intervention produces quicker action, but not much more. 

In summation, based on the responses concerning costs and 
benefits of casework at the national level, a balanced judgment must 
be that casework is reasonably useful as a congressional and 
executive tool of oversight, is perceived in generally positive terms by 
administrators, is not widely seen as usually: disruptive of agency 
operations, and is not judged to be inordinately unfair or harmful to 
bureaucratic norms of equity and universalism. To be sure, pressure 
is occasionally applied (with success) and there is a degree of 
favoritism, at least with respect to the speed and dilligence of replies 
to important members of Congress. But the situation is not particu- 
larly offensive, and it appears to be better than that reported in state 
legislatures—-more on that in the concluding section. 
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SHARED PERCEPTIONS 
AMONG GOVERNMENT ELITES 


The second focal point of this article concerns the similarity or 
dissimilarity of views among two groups of elites—congressional and 
executive participants in the casework process. In addition to the 
comparative data provided in the above tables, several other 
questions were put to both congressional and executive personnel. 
Respondents were asked to agree or disagree with these statements 
describing the electoral effects of casework and efforts to alter or 
reform the system: 


@ The primary reason for casework is reelection. 

© Casework recipients will vote for the congressman (from whom they 
received assistance). 

© A national Ombudsman, such as exists in many European countries, 
should be established for dealing with all citizen grievances with 
federal agencies. 

@ There should be established a centralized congressional office for 
handling constituent requests and problems (to do all the inves- 
tigating and contacting of agencies, and to report the results back to 
the originating congressional offices for their disposition). 


The results are reported in Table 5. In all, there are eleven direct 
comparisons between congressional and executive branch respon- 
dents (the last two columns in each table). In four instances the 
response patterns of groups are virtually identical: the utility of 
oversight for encouraging agencies to examine their rules and 
operations, the utility of casework for sensitizing bureaucrats, the 
belief that casework recipients will vote for the congressmen from 
whom they received assistance, and the need for a single congressional 
office to handle casework. In two other cases there is considerable 
similarity in responses—casework is unfair and casework disrupts the 
administrative process. Only in two instances were there strong and 
significant differences between congressional and executive respon- 
dents. Whereas only 10% of administrators found casework very 
effective for helping Congress with ideas and incentives for legis- 
lation, 21% of congressional personnel thought so (Table 1). But 
almost all of that difference was due to response from caseworkers. 
Administrators agree with senators, representatives, and especially 
the administrative assistants in the sample. 
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TABLE 5 
Casework Attitudes of Congressional and Executive Participants 





Type “of Respondent 


Congressional ALL 





Questions and Senators & Admin. Executive Congressional 
Response Representatives Assts. Caseworkera Officials Respondents 
z z z z z 
Primary Reason for 
Casework ia Reelection 
Strongly Agree 3 17 6 21 6 
Agree 4t 24 25 46 27 
Neutral 18 14 25 15 23 
Disagree 28 38 27 17 28 
Strongly Disagree 10 7 17 1 15 
(N) (39) (29) (268) (212) (336) 
Casework Recipients Will 
Vote for Congressmen 
Who Helped 
Strongly Agree 19 38 29 24 29 
Agree 62 53 55 54 56 
Neutral 10 6 12 17 11 
Disagree 10 3 3 5 4 
Strongly Disagree 0 0 * 0 * 
(N) (42) (32) (267) (215) (341) 
National Ombudsman Should 
be Established 
Strongly Agree 0 V7 2 4 2 
Agree 8 0 1 14 10 
Neutral 12 33 16 34 16 
Disagree 31 50 44 30 42 
Strongly Disagree 50 0 28 18 30 
(N) (26) (6) (159) (206) (191) 
Centralized Congressional 
Casework Office Should 
be Established 
Strongly Agree 0 0 2 4 2 
Agree 15 21 8 11 10 
Neutral 10 14 14 20 13 
Disagree 50 43 41 38 42 
Strongly Disagree 25 21 35 28 33 
(N) {40} (14) (207) (202) (260) 





*Less than 0.5%, 


The other instance of sharp differences concerned the motives 
behind casework (Table 5). Two-thirds of administrators believed 
that the prime reason for casework is reelection, whereas only one- 
third of congressional respondents (but nearly half of the members 
themselves) thought so. To be sure, there are other differences 
(concerning the Ombudsman, for example), but in the context of the 
other responses given for each question, they do not indicate 
fundamental disagreements of a large magnitude. And certainly there 
are subgroups among congressional respondents that occasionally 
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stand in rather stark contrast to (or, conversely, very closely 
resemble) administrators’ answers. 

Congressional respondents are not monolithic by any means. But 
the overall pattern is worth noting: By and large, there is con- . 
siderable—almost striking—similarity in views about casework and 
its effect. One is forced to conclude that participants—even tan- 
gential ones—in the casework “system” do tend to share a common 
view on most aspects of the enterprise. It is debatable whether this 
occurs as a result of the routines of casework interaction, as a result of 
shared motives (that is, to serve one’s clients), as a result of the 
accommodations involved in a political exchange system, or because 
elites in general tend to share views concerning the political process. 
But it is likely that the general sense of agreement does work to 
“grease the skids”—to facilitate the casework interaction and make it 
more tolerable for both sides. Indeed, if space allowed, it could be 
shown that an entire set of informal but real “rules” has emerged for 
the casework process in which, with exceptions of course, con- 
gressional staffs and agency administrators act in a fashion designed 
to accomplish their immediate goals without jeopardizing future 
cooperation. Generally, “pressure” or requesting impossible results is 
forbidden by these rules, cultivation of contacts in agencies is 
encouraged for caseworkers, and both sides usually seek not to place 
undue burdens on the other. It may be that shared attitudes— 
however they may have arisen—provide the glue to make con- 
stituency service possible and profitable. 


THE EFFECT OF STATUS 
ON CASEWORK ATTITUDES 


CONGRESS 


With respect to congressional participants in the casework pro- 
cess, a glance at the data in the tables reveals support for the 
hypothesis that one’s position and status affect one’s perceptions. 
Staffers most involved in casework—case and project specialists in 
Washington and office personnel in the field—clearly exhibit the 
most favorable attitudes toward casework. They are more likely than 
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administrative assistants and members to see legislative and oversight 
utility for Congress, somewhat more apt to believe that cases provide 
ideas and incentives for agency review of administrative rules and 
practices (but not more likely to believe that casework sensitizes 
bureaucrats to people’s problems), less likely to agree that casework 
detracts from more important congressional tasks, slightly more apt 
to disagree that casework disrupts the executive, and less inclined to 
think that the primary purpose of casework is to secure reelection. In 
almost every instance, administrative assistants tend to be the least 
sanguine about casework, with the members themselves falling in 
between their two groups of staffers. Senators and representatives, 
although forced to cope with at least as many varied tasks as the 
administrative assistants (thus explaining their less-than-enthusiastic 
appreciation of casework), are undoubtedly more people oriented or 
constituent oriented than are their senior aides—as, of course, are the 
caseworkers. 


ADMINISTRATORS 


Responses from department and agency administrators also 
provide support for the “textbook” (or the “where you stand depends 
on where you sit”) hypothesis. For 27 distinct questions about 
“congressionals,” respondents were broken down according to their 
rank (GS rating), seniority (years working for the government), 
position or function (legislative liaison versus program staff), loca- 
tion (Washington, regional offices, or local district or area offices), 
and previous legislative experence (whether or not they ever had 
served on the Hill). The number of categories thus produced 
precludes detailed presentation of the results in tabular form (it 
would require a 27-by-5 table with various types of correlation 
statistics as cell entries), but a summary can be made easily. The 
correlations (Pearson’s r and Kendall’s tau) in most cases were 
modest, and only a third achieved levels of statistical significance of 
.10 or better, but the patterns were clear. 

As expected, higher-ranking administrators (GS 16 through 18 
especially) were more likely than lower-level officials to answer that 
casework helps them uncover personnel and program problems, that 
they systematically used congressional inquiries to examine such 
problems, that concrete results (rules or personnel changes, special 
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studies, legislative recommendations) emerge, and that con- 
gressionals are at least somewhat effective in spurring agencies to 
examine their rules and operations. They were more likely to disagree 
that casework disrupts agency operations and that it is unfair. Lower- 
ranking administrators tended more often to perceive disruption of 
both agency and congressional procedures and to deem congres- 
sionals a problem. Middie-ranking bureaucrats—the ones who carry 
the brunt of nontrivial casework inquiries—were most apt to perceive 
problems and interruptions: The more senior the respondent, the 
more likely he or she, was to say that he or she had been asked by 
congressional staffs to break rules or make exceptions. This could 
reflect merely a greater willingness on the part of senior officials to 
answer this question with candor, but it more likely occurs because 
senior executives both have the experience and are in the appropriate 
positions to make the sort of discretionary judgments that re- 
presentatives want made in their constituents’ favor. Finally, those in 
the higher ranks were less inclined to attribute electoral motives to 
representatives’ casework enterprises, to believe that constituents 
who received casework help would vote for their representatives, to 
favor a national ombudsman, or to favor a centralized congressional 
office. As one put it, “I don’t trust people’s altruism, but I do trust a 
congressman’s perceived self-interest to work to the constitutent’s 
advantage.” 

Senior rank, of course, is not the same as length of service. 
Administrators with the longest tenure (frequently low-ranking to 
middle-ranking officials} were rather consistently negative with 
respect to the effectiveness of casework to assist either Congress or 
agencies in legislative or oversight efforts, and they were more likely 
to agree that casework detracts from congressional (but, interest- 
ingly, not necessarily executive) functions, to believe casework is 
unfair, to agree that members of Congress ought to intervene in 
administrative procedures on behalf of constituents, and to indicate 
that they had been pressured by Congress. It was the relative 
newcomers, however, who most often indicated that the identity of 
the representative would affect the sort of responses they gave. 

Position in an agency’s hierarchy and one’s location generally bore 
the predicted relationships to attitudes toward and experiences with 
congressional casework. Congressional liaison officers in Washing- 


ton (100%) and officials in regional offices (83%) were slightly more 
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likely than those in area/district offices (75%) to believe that 
casework yields helpful information for the executive; and regional 
officials were more apt to say that they systematically used congres- 
sionals for such purposes than were area office administrators. 
Liaison officers in Washington naturally exhibited a greater tendency 
to cite rules changes, legislative recommendations, and notification 
of field offices as examples of the results of casework, whereas locally 
based officials stressed that congressionals help make them more 
aware and careful when similar problems occur. Liaison officers as a 
whole were far more optimistic about the utility of casework for 
legislative and oversight (both congressional and executive) purposes 
and much less inclined toward creating an ombudsman or centralized 
congressional casework system. Naturally, they were also more likely 
to indicate that the identity of the representative involved would 
affect their responses; and they emphatically disagreed that casework 
detracts from congressional duties or disrupts the executive. In 
general, liaison officials “think Congress” when the word “casework” 
is mentioned. 

Administrators in area offices tended to be most negative about 
congressionals, seeing them as disruptive and relatively useless as an 
idea-generating or oversight mechanism. They were much less apt to 
concern themselves about which representatives were making the 
inquiries than were regionally based or Washington-based officials. 

Finally, the handful of administrators who previously had served 
in congressional offices resembled the liaison officers in their views, 
generally being very sympathetic to casework, disagreeing that it 
disrupts either Congress or the executive, that it is unfair, that 
members of Congress should not intervene for constituents, and that 
casework operations should be centralized in Congress. They did 
agree that casework was useful for both legislation and oversight, 
that constituents would express their gratitude with their votes, and . 
that members of Congress are genuinely serious about casework. 


CONCLUSION 


Each of the three hypotheses studied here received substantial, 
though not overwhelming, support: (1) Congressional casework 
appears to have numerous useful properties (for both Congress and 
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the executive) without seriously detracting from congressional or 
administrative business, without being unfair (giving advantages to 
some citizens at the expense of others), and without constituting a 
serious. threat to bureaucratic norms of equity, neutrality, and 
universalism; (2) with exceptions, congressional and administrative 
elites involved in the casework process tend to agree far more than 
they disagree; and (3) the nature of one’s position and responsibility 
affects one’s views and experiences in rather predictable ways. 

Given the enormous proportion of cases that deal with routine 
matters or are merely inquiries about the status of pending decisions, 
the often-mentioned situation in which a congressional inquiry 
merely reinforced preexisting bureaucratic awareness of program or 
operating difficulties, and the inertia within departments and agen- 
cies, the degree to which casework appears to facilitate congressional 
and especially internal executive oversight is surprising. It must not 
be exaggerated, of course, but neither should it be underestimated or 
underappreciated. Perhaps particularly surprising are the claims by 
one-third of administrators that their offices seek to scrutinize . 
incoming congressionals systematically to uncover policy, program, 
personnel, or operating weaknesses, and the relatively low incidences 
of reported political pressure, rule breaking, and favoritism. 

These findings stand in some degree of contrast with those of 
Elling (1979, 1980), whose analysis of Kentucky and Minnesota 
casework operations indicated less utility and more harm to admin- 
istrative standards. Several explanations for the discrepancy might 
be considered. The first is sampling error—the congressional offices 
and administrative units surveyed here were not, strictly speaking, 
randomly chosen, although they are very representative. Second, it 
could be that respondents were not telling the truth. But again, the 
multiplicity of questions and general consistency of answers—as well 
as the opportunity for a good number of in-depth interviews—cast 
doubt on that explanation. Thus the discrepancy probably is real. 
The answer would appear to have a good deal to do with the degree to 
which the casework “system” has become routinized and almost 
institutionalized at the national level relative to the state lével. State 
legislatures, at least when compared to Congress, still tend to be 
amateurish, unprofessional, and understaffed. State administrators | 
are likely to have had better educations and more government 

_ experience than state legislators and their staff; this perhaps leads to 
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‘condescension and resentment. Casework intervention is episodic 
(Elling reports frequencies of casework contact that constitute but a 
fraction of the volume at the federal government level) and ad hoc. 
Political pressures in such a situation are likely to be more intense, 
and disruptions of administrative operations are likely to be greater, 
if only because state administrative units are less fully developed and 
less specialized than those at the national government level. Thus it is 
reasonable that norms of reciprocity and fair play—as well as a 
greater incentive merely to process a high volume of cases and get 
constituents speedy (if not necessarily satisfactory) answers—would 
be at work at the national level. Although familiarity may breed 
contempt, it also increases mutual awareness of each side’s problems 
and generates a willingness to cooperate. Furthermore, the volume 
and regularity of congressional cases, together with a rather high- 
quality job of processing the cases by a generally competent and 
experienced congressional staff, coupled with a specialized admin- 
istrative system for handling congressional inquiries and with a 
disposition to use them for improving operations, translate into 
utility. In short, the professionalization and institutionalization of 
casework at the national level go a long way to explain the findings 
reported here. 

Second, even assuming that the previous explanation is invalid, 
there is no doubt that there somehow has developed a great mutual 
respect between congressional and administrative casework par- 
ticipants. Interviews revealed a surprising amount of empathy and 
understanding on both sides. Members of Congress and their aides 
understand agencies’ problems (at least usually) and vice versa. 

Third, it could be that the norms, ethical constraints, and legal and 
political penalties for “pressure” are more acute at the national level. 
Several times Congress or its committees have taken clear and strong 
stands against improper casework activities.” Moreover, one suspects 
that administrators at the national level have more weapons for 
retaliation (such as causing delays or generating unfavorable publi- 
city) and a greater inclination to use them, just in case representatives 
play the casework game unfairly. That congressional and admin- 
istrative elites tend to share attitudes toward casework is both cause 
and consequence of all the foregoing. Were administrators convinced 
that casework is useless, unfair, or disruptive, they would not agree 
with representatives and their staffs and would not be as cooperative 
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as they generally are. If these relatively shared perceptions persist, the 
consequence will be an ever more institutionalized casework “sys- 
tem,” perhaps with decreasing institutional and political antagon- 
. isms. Whether such developments would result in better service for 
constituents and agency clients (because of smoother working 
relationships) or poorer service (because congressional offices would 
be less willing to press for equitable decisions lest they jeopardize 
future relationships) is unclear. So is the consequence for oversight. 
To the extent that tensions are desirable between the branches, 
perhaps a sharing of views is dysfunctional. 

Finally, bureaucrats (and congressional actors) divided about as 
one would predict in their orientations toward congressional case- 
work. Those in supervisory and legislative liaison roles looked to 
casework as generally helpful to their management and policy-related 
duties. Those in lower-level, routine program jobs somewhat more 
often tended to see the negative side of casework. Here, too, acertain 
amount of tension seems appropriate if both supervisors and 
subordinates are to perform their assigned tasks. 

In conclusion, the usual appeal for further research is in order. 
Three questions in particular need exploration. First, if the results 
here are accurate, one expects to find differences among state 
governments, as indeed Elling did, with the more professonalized and 
bureaucratized states more closely resembling the casework opera- 
tions of Congress and the federal executive branch. Comparative 
state analyses are in order. Second, the same hypothesis holds true for 
governments around the world. The more advanced and institu- 
tionalized the political system, the more one expects to see con- 
stituency service functions and legislative and administrative atti- 
tudes that resemble those reported here for Congress and the 
executive branch. Conversely, the less well developed the political 
system and the greater the gap between legislators and administrators 
in terms of education, experience, and political socialization, the 
more likely it is to find a divergence of views and antagonisms. 
Indeed, such research as exists points in these directions. But more is 
needed to develop a complete theory of legislative-executive relations 
concerning constituency service. Finally, to the extent that casework 
is useful for oversight by both.members of Congress and agency 
supervisors, more must be known about the conditions and forms 
that facilitate such use and about the precise nature of adverse 
consequences. Without such knowledge an accurate balance sheet 
never will be drawn up. 
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APPENDIX 


Characteristics of Federal Executive Officials and Offices 
Included in Interview and Questionnaire Sample 
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Type of Respondent 


Congressional Liaison/Congressional Relations Official 11$ (N=25) 
Program and Administrative/Supervisory Official 89% (N=207) 


Representativeness of Respondents in Sample 





Department /Agency Number in Sample 
Dept. of Agriculture (Incl. Farmer's Home Admin.; Forest 
Service; Agric. Stabilization and Conservation Service.) ......+..+ 12 
Dept. of Commerce (Incl. Economic Development Admin.} ... 1... Cte ee . 6 
Dept. af Defense (Incl. Army, Navy, Air Force)... . 2... 2 ee PEE E os 4 


Dept. of Health, Education, Welfare (Incl. Social Security Admin. ; 
Food and Drug Admin.; Health Care Financing Admin. Office of 


Child Support Enforcement, Office of Human Development). .....--. 29 
Dept. of Housing and Urban Teyelopnent (Incl. Federal Disaster 

Assistance Admin.) 2... we ee te ee etre we eee wwe ee ets 27 
Dept. of the Interior (Incl. “Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bureau 

of Land Management, Bureau of Reclamation. . . . soso seso eee eee 18 
Dept. of Justice (Incl. Bureau of Prisons, Immigration and 

Naturalization Service, Law Enforcement Assistance Admin.) ...... . 20 


Dept. of Labor (Incl. Office of Workman's Comp., Employment and 

Training Admin., Occup. Safety § Health Admin,, Wage & Hours Div.) ... 19 
Dept. of State (Passport Office) .... = š ET E E 
Dept. of Transportation (Incl, Fed. Highway Adnin., Fed. “Railroad 


Admin., Urban Mass Transit Admin.) .......- x A EE E wa 9 
Dept. of the Treasury (Incl. Customs Service, I.R.S.) . . 2. ee ee eee 9 
Civil Service Commission. . . 2 6. ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 4 
Community Services Administration ee et Gr res tes See an a ee eae ee E of ae 8 
Environmental Protection Agency .. 2. 6 2 ee tee te ee ee te k 4 
Postal Service. ..... Pe ee ee er o © 1 
Small Business Administration Pte) D aan Be eo R A w tor aoe 21 
Veterans Administration . . .. ERRER eee eee ees 15 
Independent Regulatory Commissions (Incl. Fed. Communications 

Comm., Fed. Maritime Admin., I1.C.C.} 2. 6 2 eee ee ee ee ee eee 6 


Miscellaneous or unidentified . . 6. 6 6 Le ee ee ee ee ee ee 20 


Location of Respondents 


Washington. .... 2... 25 (10.8%) 
Regional Offices. ......-. 103 (44.4%) 
Area/District Offices ..... 89 (38.4%) 
Unknown . o soa eee ee ee 1S ( 6.5%) 


Respondent's Rank (GS Levels) 


GS-18 1 ( 0.4%) 
GS-17 3 ( 1.38) 

GS-16 14 ( 6.0%) 

GS-15 58 (25.0%) 

GS-14 47 (20.3%) 

GS-13 22.( 9.5%) 

GS-12 22 ( 9.5%) 

-GS-11 7 ( 3.0%) 

GS-10 and below 7 ( 3.0%) 
Unknown 51 (22.0%) 





NOTES 


1. Indirect evidence comes from another question asking whether congressional 
staffs are polite and courteous when contacting administrators. Although several 
officials complained about an occasional “desk pounder,” “screamer” (a common 
expression), or simply obnoxious caseworkers, 55% of 225 said that all congressional 
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aides are courteous. Another 42% claimed that most are. Such delicate treatment is 
rewarded; about 30% of the bureaucrats indicated that the type of approach taken by 
the congressional staffer affects how they deal with the cases. As one explained, “Sure 
it matters; we’re human too.” 

2. This hardly is surprising, given their often frustrating day-to-day dealings with 
sometimes equally frustrated and thus scmetimes uncooperative bureaucrats. 

3. See, for example, the statement by the House Standards of Official Conduct 
Committee published in the Congressiona! Record (1978). In 1951 the Subcommittee 
on Ethical Standards in Government of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee issued a committee print on the subject, and the “Government in the 
Sunshine Act” (PL 94-409) included a section on ex parte communications with the 
executive branch. For an overview, see Ripy (1977). 
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The presence of societal scarcity has modified the ability of pluralism and public choice 

to explain societal events and, in particular, bureaucratic behavior. Both pluralism and 
public choice are social science approaches that were developed during a period of 
societal growth and expansion. As a result, the basic tenets of both of these approaches 
assume societal growth. In the absence of such growth, the ability of each approach to 
explain societal events is decreased. The implications of this phenomenon for each 
approach’s ability to explain bureaucratic behavior are discussed. 


PUBLIC CHOICE, PLURALISM, 
AND SCARCITY 
Implications for Bureaucratic Behavior 


BRUCE BERG 
Fordham University 


The social sciences have contributed a great deal to the understanding 
of how and why public bureaucracies and bureaucrats behave. Many 
of the approaches utilized by the social sciences were developed 
during a period of societal growth and expansion. As a result, many 
assumptions and hypotheses about individual and group behavior in 
an organizational setting have been based upon the premise that 
society and societal wealth will continue to expand. Recently, 
though, increasing attention has been given to the notion of societal 
scarcity. Two related developments have been responsible for the 
increased discussion regarding scarcity. First, there has been a 
perceived, if not real, decrease in the supply of vital and strategic 
natural resources. Second, concurrent inflation and recession have 
stifled personal and governmental buying power as well as national 
economic growth. > 

This article will examine two popular social sciences approaches— 
public choice and pluralism—and the impact of increasing societal 
scarcity upon each approach’s ability to explain individual and group 
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behavior in an organizational setting. In particular, the article will 
focus on individual and group behavior in the context of modern 
public bureaucracies. The article will attempt to demonstrate that 
due to increasing societal scarcity, pluralism and public choice either 
may no longer be appropriate, or are in need of modification 
regarding their ability to explain individual or group behavior in an 
organizational setting. If this is in fact the case, social science may be 
on the eve of a Kuhnian search for new approaches to explain the 
bureaucratic phenomenon. 


NOTIONS OF SOCIAL SCARCITY 


The concept of societal scarcity has many aspects. It is critical to 
understand their differences since not all are directly relevant to the 
hypothesis being presented in this article. The most classic notion of 
societal scarcity is that presented by economic theory. Simply stated, 
all individuals have unfulfilled wants, and there are not enough 
resources available to satisfy the wants of every person (Weiss, 1975: 
19), It follows that if there were resources to satisfy the wants of every 
person, concepts such as efficiency would be irrelevant, Moreover, 
economic theory posits that even during periods of growth, where 
obviously more individual wants can be satisfied than in periods of 
economic decline, each individual still has unfulfilled wants since the 
sum total of individual wants is always limitless. As a result, scarcity 
is a permanent condition. However, periods of growth obviously 
have allowed society to satisfy proportionally more of these wants for 
more people. In addition, societal growth has enabled these wants to 
be satisfied in more of a Pareto optimal manner. During periods of 
societal scarcity, the possibilities for Pareto optimally satisfying 
numerous wants decreases. This type of scarcity has produced the 
laws of supply and demand, as well as the notion that individuals who 
fail to satisfy their wants in the market place may turn to the political 
arena to further their self-interested goals. 

A second aspect of societal scarcity has been discussed in much of 
the recent literature on a present and impending decrease in the 
supply of vital and strategic natural resources. Reports such as 
Meadows et al.’s Limits to Growth (1972) and William Ophuls’s 
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Ecology and the Politics of Scarcity (1977) have argued that at 
present usage rates, the earth will run out of many important natural 
resources within the next fifty years. The choice that is given by these 
authors is maintaining present natural resources usage rates and 
dealing with catastrophic conditions when resources run out sud- 
denly, or accepting a different style of life almost immediately in 
order to accommodate our lifestyles to resource shortages. Estimates 
on how much current lifestyles must change in order to avoid abrupt 
changes in resource availability range from moderate to drastic. In 
addition, some argue that in order to make a successful transition to 
the “steady state,” pluralist democracies may have to modify their 
means-oriented political systems and accept a more centralized 
“environmental stewardship” model of governance (Ophuls, 1977). 

A third element of societal scarcity deals with general economic 
decline. While there are numerous indicators of economic growth 
and decline, most basic to this concept is the notion that economic 
growth (such as rate of gross product increase per annum and real 
output per worker) must be sufficient to respond to increases in 
societal demands for goods, services, and employment. Complicating 
this is the fact that aggregate indicators of growth and decline often 
mask the unevenness of economic growth and/or decline within a 
single polity. For instance, amid aggregate national economic 
indicators reflecting overall decline (that is, recession), there are 
substantial differences between Sunbelt and Frostbelt economic 
growth rates. What is most unique about the present period of 
economic decline is that public sector ability to purchase goods and 
services has been affected just as much as, if not more than, individual 
ability. This is the result of cyclical trends, fiscal policy decisions at all 
three levels of government, and shifting public attitudes toward the 
role of the public sector and governmental institutions in society. 

Government monetary and fiscal policies have not been able to 
alleviate the impact of societal scarcity. In fact, some even would 
argue that government policies have exacerbated the impact of 
scarcity, furthering the rate of decline. The primary impact of this 
economic decline is that both individual and govenmental purchasing 
power have been reduced. Individuals have been forced to purchase 
less or use savings to maintain present levels of consumption or 
demand while governments have been forced into a variety of 
“cutback management” strategies (Levine, 1980). 
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A fourth type of scarcity is indigenous to the decision-making 
process of individuals and institutions. In reaching a decision on 
pursuing any course of action, all decision makers face both time and 
information constraints. In most instances, decisions on taking a 
certain action must be selected and implemented by a given point in 
time if they are to be successful in dealing with a given situation. In 
many instances, failure to meet this deadline may result in the status 
quo or some other less optimal set of actions being regarded as the 
selected decision. Often the decision deadline creates a time con- 
straint that forces decision makers to act on the basis of less-than- 
adequate information for optimal decisions. 

In addition, even with a liberal time constraint, information may 
be too costly to collect and, as a result may not be included in the 
decision-making process. While more money can buy more infor- 
mation and while money or prestige translated into political or 
organizational power can buy more time, time and information 
constraints will always exist for decision makers regardless of their 
resources since the need for information is infinite. Decisions always 
will have to be made by a certain point in time even if this deadline can 
be delayed. And there will always be a point at which information is 
deemed too expensive or simply impossible to obtain. This is 
especially the case where the information does not exist. 

The above conceptualizations of societal scarcity, while different, 
are by no means mutually exclusive. The scarcity that exists as a 
result of unfulfilled wants is a permanent fixture in society, according 
to economic theory. Yet it can be exacerbated or alleviated to some 
extent by fluctuations in natural-resource scarcity and/or economic 
growth. In addition, natural-resource scarcity or abundance may be 
responsible directly for economic decline or growth, respectively. 
Finally, economic growth or decline may have a great impact on the 
ability of individuals or institutions to make optimal decisions 
through expanding or contracting time and information constraints 
on their decision-making processes as a result of the availability of 
financial resources. This article is primarily concerned with the 
economic growth and decline notion of scarcity. To the extent that 
this type of scarcity if either caused by natural resource scarcity or 
contacts decision-making time and information constraints, these 
ace aac of scarcity also will be discussed. 
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PUBLIC CHOICE AND PLURALISM DEFINED 


Both public choice and pluralism are very general approaches to 
studying political phenomena. Due to their lack of specificity, 
numerous hypotheses about individuals and group behavior have 
evolved out of both approaches. In some cases, there have been 
significant disagreements within each approach regarding the hy- 
pothesized behavior of individuals or groups. For instance, pluralists 
still disagree as to whether government is a referee among competing 
societal groups or simply another group. In addition, both ap- 
proaches have their descriptive and normative aspects. Not only have 
public choice and pluralism generated hypotheses about how in- 
dividuals, groups, and political systems behave, but, on occasion, 
they have generated statements as to how individuals, groups, and 
political systems should behave. For instance, pluralists such as Dahl 
have been accused of supporting the type of political system that he 
found existing in New Haven (Walker, 1966: 286). Moreover, some 
public choice theorists not only have explained public sector decision 
making in terms of market behavior but they also have argued openly 
for the introduction of market mechanisms into public sector 
decision making in order to make the public sector decision more 
efficient (Bish, 1971). 

Mueller (1979: 1) defines public choice as “the economic study of 
nonmarket decision making, or simply the application of economics 
to political science.” The major goal of many public choice authors 
appears to be the establishment of formal decision models. In this 
effort, the major postulate of public choice, as with economics, is that 
people are rational utility maximizers. As a result of this broad 
definition, numerous and quite varied studies have been subsumed 
under the public choice label (Buchanan and Tullock, 1962; Hoch- 
man and Peterson, 1974; Olsen, 1965; Amacher et al., 1976). In 
addition, although the public choice perspective is that of that 
individual, several theorists have attempted to apply the public 
choice approach to groups, governments, or elite decision making for 
larger collectivities (Bish, 1971). These applications assume that 
those particular groups or governments contain individuals with 
homogeneous tastes and preferences. 

The pluralist approach is based on several assumptions. First, 
society, and political life in particular, is divided into numerous and 
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overlapping groups (Garson, 1978: 92). Second, political decision 
making in a fragmented polity is achieved through endless bargaining 
and compromise among the groups (Garson, 1978: 92). And third, 
despite frequent setbacks in the bargaining process, all groups remain 
attached to the bargaining process due to the achievement of 
consensus among groups concerning the value of the process itself. 
This consensus is based, in part, on what Truman (1960: 168-169) has 
called “the rules of the game.” According to Truman, these rules 
make it impossible for established groups to entrench themselves in 
government or to hold a privileged position indefinitely (Ricci, 1971: 
71). As a result, all can gain from the bargaining process, and faith in 
the consensus or rules is maintained since all groups retain the hope 
of gaining from the process. A group that is unsuccessful initially in 
obtaining benefits from the political process believes that it may be 
successful at some later point. Compared to public choice, pluralism is 
a much more informal approach to political phenomena, although 
formal models embodying the above assumptions could be created by 
developing a theory of interest group access and lobbying activity. 
The question raised by this article concerns the respective abilities 
of public choice and pluralism to explain political phenomena when 
assumptions of continued growth and expansion can no longer be 
accepted. Does the presence of societal scarcity change the nature and 
possible value of the two approaches’ respective abilities to explain 
political phenomena and particularly organizational behavior? 


PUBLIC CHOICE, PLURALISM, 
AND BUREAUCRATIC BEHAVIOR 


The principal application of the public choice perspective to 
organizational and bureaucratic behavior was undertaken by Wil- 
liam Niskanen. Niskanen (1971) focuses on the budget maximizing 
bureaucrat. According to Niskanen, rational bureaucratic behavior 
results in budget maximization since many of the goals of bu- 
reaucrats (such as salary, perquisites of the office, public reputation, 
power, patronage, and output of the bureau) can be achieved through 
increased budgets (Mueller, 1979: 158). In addition, since bureau- 
crats deliver public goods and services in a monopolistic or quasi- 
monopolistic setting, competition is difficult to develop. As a result, 
the motivation to produce and/or deliver public goods and services 
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efficiently is not present as much as it is in the private sector (Mueller, 
1979: 157). The resulting inability to measure efficiency and, in some 
cases, success or failure in service delivery makes budget max- 
imization even more important for the bureaucrat attempting to 
- measure personal or organizational success or failure. 

Another area where public choice has been applied to the study of 
bureaucracies is in the study of the organization of local service 
delivery. Public choice authors such as Bish and Ostrom have argued 
that the most optimal organizational setting for the delivery of local 
public goods and services is one where there are multiple competing 
bureaucracies. Within this setting, the public sector most resembles 
the private sector where, according to these authors, the free market 
will be more responsive to the demands of consumers than a single 
public sector bureaucracy. As a result, they advocate the existence of 
numerous small competing bureaucracies as opposed to one large 
one (Bish, 1971; Ostrom, 1974). 

The pluralist approach has not been applied to bureaucratic 
behavior with the same rigor as the public choice approach. 
However, given.that public bureaucracies increasingly have been 
described as having many of the characteristics of interest groups and 
that bureaucrats have been organizing outside the bureaucracy, it is 
not difficult to place public bureaucracies in the same category as, or 
as a subset of, interest groups. Public bureaucracies, similar to 
interest groups, compete for benefits in the political process. In fact, 
many public bureaucracies or bureaucrats also are organized as 
interest groups, such as the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials, the National Association of Community 
Mental Health Centers, and the public employee unions. These 
organizations are used to supplement or act.as outlets for the 
lobbying activities of bureaucracies. Similar to interest groups, 
public bureaucracies compete and compromise within the pluralist 
political process. 


PUBLIC CHOICE, PLURALISM, 
AND SCARCITY 


Although pluralist and public choice theorists did not build the 
necessity for growth and expansion into their writings explicitly, the 
assumption of growth and expansion appears to be present for both 
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approaches. If pluralist consensus is based on the premise that all can 
benefit from remaining attached to the political system, it must be 
assumed that there must be ample resources within the system to 
create the future benefits. Simply stated, the notion of an expanding 
pie keeps alive and adds fuel to the hopes of today’s losers in the 
political process that they will be tomorrow’s winners. Expansion 
and growth keep alive the, hopes that everyone can benefit from 
remaining attached to the political process. 

Implicit in this pluralist need for societal expansion is the concept 
of Pareto optimality. A Pareto optimal decision is one whereby a 
group or individual benefits while no one else in the polity is made 
worse off. In order for a Pareto optimal decision to be made, there 
must be growth. Otherwise, someone’s gains come at the expense of 
others’ losses, in a classic zero-sum situation. Under these conditions, 
it is doubtful that a pluralist consensus will survive. Similarly, the 
public choice notion of a rational, utility-maximizing individual 
assumes that there are in fact resources, benefits, or values to be 
maximized. In addition, the concept of rationality, as defined by 
many, also appears to imply the need for ample resources. If 
rationality requires the time and information necessary for strategic 
planning, then the resources must be present to purchase both the 
time and information. 

The presence of scarcity has three major impacts upon the public 
choice approach. First, scarcity of resources will impede individuals’ 
opportunities to engage in rational behavior, Rational behavior 
requires both time and information. In a situation .of scarce 
resources, individuals will be limited in their abilities to purchase 
both time and information. As a result, rational behavior will 
decrease. For instance, one action that reflects a decline in rational 
behavior, as defined by public choice theory, is the cutback in 
program analysis and evaluation functions in state and local 
government agencies as a result of budgetary cutbacks. The eval- 
uation and analysis functions provide a crucial information-gather- 
ing and decision-making aid to public officials. However, it appears 
to be one of the first functions cut back during a period of budgetary 
scarcity. In many ways, it may reflect a formal shift from maximizing 
to satisfying behavior. Rational behavior, of which program analysis 
and evaluation are a part, is expensive. Without sufficient resources, 
information—and the time to process it—cannot be obtained. 
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Second, the presence of scarcity creates a new context within 
which rational behavior will take place. In an environment of societal 
scarcity all outcomes of strategic behavior become zero sum. With 
growth, numerous individuals and groups can benefit simultan- 
eously. Strategies may include cooperative behavior or gestures of 
conciliation in the hopes of future gain. However, in a zero-sum 
environment that scarcity creates, strategic behavior changes. In- 
dividuals may not be as willing to engage in cooperative behavior if it 
means sacrificing present benefits for future benefits. With the 
promise of future benefits in doubt, each individual’s or group’s 
political discount rate increases. Greater benefits must be promised in 
order to attain a similar amount of cooperation or sacrifice today. 

` This type of decrease in rational behavior can be seen in the decline of 
cooperation and an increase in conflict among agencies at the same 
level of government. During the late seventies, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare proposed a major expansion in 
public assistance payments in order to include enough financing to 
cover the housing needs of welfare recipients. This policy was to be 
promulgated at the expense of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development’s numerous housing assistance programs tar- 
geted to low-income families. This is classic zero-sum behavior. 
When expansion no longer can take place in a nonconflictual 
manner, as is the case during periods of societal growth, it must take 
place at some other agency’s expense. 

Finally, under assumptions of societal scarcity, the Bish/Ostrom 
argument in favor of multiple, competing bureaucracies has pro- 
blems, While many would agree with these authors that numerous, 
small, competing bureaucracies have a better chance of satisfying 
more citizens’ diverse preferences for public goods than a single, 
large, monolithic bureaucracy, this type of satisfaction can exist only 
at the cost of a great deal of waste and inefficiency, produced by the 
duplication of effort that numerous, small, competing, local service 
delivery bureaucracies would create. In addition, it is highly doubtful 
that the conditions mentioned above would be conducive to the 
achievement of economies of scale at any level. Any polity experienc- 
ing increasing scarcity probably would tend to pursue the attainment 
of economies of scale and reduced duplication of effort at the expense 
of consumer satisfaction in the delivery of public goods and services. 
One bureaucracy would be preferred over many. A major exception 
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is when a central or national government reassigns functional 
responsibility to its numerous state or regional governments due to 
fiscal scarcity ‘at the national level. Under these circumstances, the 
duplication of effort at the state or regional level and, in many cases, 
the failure to achieve economies of scale occur as the result of 
scarcity-induced decentralization. Reagan administration attempts 
to decentralize administration and financing of social policy follows 
this line of reasoning. If the Reagan administration is successful, the 
United States will have fifty different public assistance programs and 
the consequent inefficiencies produced by the duplication of effort. 
However, each state’s welfare program may well be more reflective of 
the tastes and preferences of the state’s citizenry, as Bish and Ostrom 
suggest. 

Scarcity has a singular but major impact upon pluralism. Con- 
sensus, upon which pluralism so heavily depends, is tied to the - 
prospect of growth and anticipation of future benefits by groups in 
the political system. Groups buy into the political process and 
become participants because they feel that they can benefit either 
immediately or at some future point in time. Scarcity destroys the 
chances of all groups benefiting from the political process. As groups 
realize that their chances for benefiting from the political system are 
declining, their attachment to the pluralist consensus also will 
decline. As a result, groups become less willing to compromise and to 
accept the present setbacks in the political process. In light of 
anticipated scarcity, groups voice and press for demands immediately 
rather than waiting for future benefits. Within an environment of 
scarcity, future benefits may be nonexistent or extremely difficult to 
obtain. For instance, in the face of increasing budgetary scarcity, 
bureaucratic (public official) lobbying has become more intense and 
conflictual. Fears that governmental budgets will continue to shrink 
have encouraged public employee unions to take a more hard-line 
negotiating stance, as was the case with the PATCO strike. More 
frequent breakdowns in bargaining occur now than they did in the 
past. Much of this increase in conflictual behavior on the part of the 
unions is based on their belief that compromise today is worthless 
since budgetary conditions will only worsen in the future. As a result, 
the new strategy in contract bargaining is to get as much as possible, 
now. 

In addition, during periods of great scarcity, wage and benefit 
negotiations are complicated by the desire of government to reduce 
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the work force in order to save money or to gain “givebacks”— the 
relinquishing of benefits by employees in order to prevent layoffs or 
to foster greater productivity. Thus, as a result of scarcity, the stakes 
in the pluralist game are raised to the point where acceptance of and 
adherence to the rules may be questioned. 


CONCLUSION 


Societal scarcity causes significant changes not only in bureau- 
cratic behavior itself, but also in the approaches used to explain, 
describe, or predict bureaucratic behavior. As a result, approaches 
that had success in explaining behavior during periods of growth and 
expansion are not successful during periods of scarcity, shrinkage, 
and decline. This is especially the case if the approaches themselves. 
are tied to the existence of societal growth. The success of each 
depends upon the presence of societal growth. In the absence of 
societal growth, public choice and pluralism both falter in their 
ability to explain activities. Simply stated, the approaches’ universal 
application has been questioned. The approaches are in need of 
modification or overhaul if they are to serve a useful purpose as 
societal scarcity intensifies. It may be necessary for social science to 
develop new approaches to better explain bureaucratic behavior 
under conditions of scarcity or more universal approaches that can 
examine and explain bureaucratic behavior regardless of societal 
conditions. 
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The research focuses on the relationship between and predictors of job and union work 
satisfaction of part-time union officers. Data were gathered from 323 local union 
officers of the largest union representing government employees in Israel. For growth- 
oriented officers, job and union satisfaction were positively correlated, while for their 
relatedness-oriented comrades a zero correlation between the two satisfaction 
measures was obtained. Regardless of the motivational orientation, the officers’ job 
satisfaction was best predicted by salary grade and seniority as a union officer while 
only the latter variable was associated with union work satisfaction. 
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This study focuses on the relationship between the predictors of job 
and union work satisfaction of part-time union officers. Part-time 
officers in a local union carry out, on a voluntary and unremunerated 
basis, representational duties on behalf of a constituency. They are 
employed and paid by an employer for performing a job that largely 
is unrelated to their union leadership positions. In contrast, most 
full-time union officers were employed and remunerated by the 
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national union whose members they represent. A considerable body. 
of theory and research has accumulated on employee job satisfaction 
(see Locke, 1976). However, thus far the relationships between 
attitudes of part-time union officers toward their job and union work 
have been subjected to very little systematic research. This seems a 
significant omission sińce there are theoretical and empirical reasons 
for believing that militant attitudes and behaviors of union officers 
are influenced by their satisfactions from their union work, ab- 
breviated hereafter as “union work satisfaction” (Shirom, 1980), and 
their jobs in the employing organizations (Schriesheim and Tusi, 
1980). 

The relationship between job and union work satisfaction for 
those union officers may be described by three alternative models. 
The first is the extension model, according to which union officers’ 
satisfaction in the two roles are mutually reinforcng, one spilling over 
to the other. This model is supported by several studies that found 
union members’ satisfaction with the union and with management to 
be positively correlated (such as Gordon et al., 1980: 496), and by the 
dual-commitment literature (for a recent review, see Schriesheim and 
Tsui, 1980). The support, however, is indirect since none of the 
studies reviewed by Gordon et al. (1980: 456) and by Schriesheim and 
Tsui (1980)—-and none of the more recent studies following the 
dual-commitment tradition (compare Fukami and Larson, 1982)— 
investigated union officers as a separate group. Under the extension 
model, the higher a union officer’s job satisfaction, the higher her or 
his union work satisfaction. The second model postulates the 
relationship as compensatory, which means that a union officer 
attempts to make up for impoverished gratifications experienced in 
the remunerated job by his or her voluntary union work. This model 
is supported by studies on the psychological aspects of participation 
in volunteer work (Smith, 1975). Under the compensatory model, it is 
reasonable to expect that the lower a union officer’s job satisfaction, 
the higher her or his union work satisfaction. The third model that 
may describe the relationship, the segmentalist model, postulates that 
in modern industrial societies the social experience of individuals 
inevitably is segmented, with each social segment lived out more or 
less independently of the rest (Dubin et al., 1976). Under the 

_ segmentalist model, it can be expected that knowledge of a union 
officer’s level of satisfaction in one role will not help to predict his or 
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her level of satisfaction in the other role. Parker and Bynner’s (1970) 
survey of job and union work satisfactions of British shop stewards 
provides some empirical support to this model. 

There is some evidence that suggests that among full-time union 
leaders (Miller, 1966; Simpson and Peterson, 1972) and among rank- 
and-file union members (Glick et al., 1977) different motivational 
orientations lead to differential affective responses to similar tasks. 
Therefore, it is hypothesized that the motivational orientation of the 
union officers under study toward their union work mediates the 
linkage between their jobs and union work satisfactions. Since they 
are not remunerated for the performance of their union work, the 
widely applied (Broedling, 1977) distinction between extrinsic and 
intrinsic motivational orientations would not be appropriate for this 
research. Instead, we shall follow Alderfer’s (1969, 1972) distinction 
between “growth motivation” and “relatedness motivation” to pro- 
pose that union officers be classified as either growth or relatedness 
oriented in performance of their union work. Each motivational 
orientation is regarded as a relatively stable individual attribute of 
union officers, in line with current theorizing (Campbell and 
Pritchard, 1976; Broedling, 1977). Growth-oriented union officers 
perform their union jobs to obtain self-actualization outcomes, such 
as opportunities to use personal skills and abilities fully and to 
influence the environment (see Alderfer, 1969: 146). Relatedness- 
oriented union officers perform their union duties to receive re- 
cognition and esteem from others, to be helpful to coworkers, and to 
develop friendship ties at work. i 

Following Alderfer’s (1969, 1972) motivation theory, we assume 
that for the growth-oriented union officers, the higher the grat- 
ification of growth needs on the job, the greater will be the desire to 
develop, expand, and utilize their intellectual abilities and personal 
skills in their jobs and in their union work. For the growth-oriented 
union officers, union work provides additional opportunities for 
gratification of growth needs, and therefore job and union work 
satisfaction are hypothesized to be positively associated, in accord- 
ance with the extension model (Hypothesis 1). On the other hand, as 
Alderfer (1969: 159) proposes, relatedness-motivated employees. in 
organizations who experience relative deprivation of these needs on 
the job will attempt to get some compensation by seeking ‘their 
gratification in contexts other than the job. On the basis of this 
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theoretical reasoning, we expect the compensatory model to apply to 
relatedness-oriented union officers. Thus for them, job and union 
satisfaction are hypothesized to be negatively associated (Hypothesis 
1). As corollary, it is hypothesized that the less satisfied relatedness- 
motivated union officers are with their relationships with others on 
the job, the higher the level of their satisfaction with union work. For 
growth-oriented union officers, satisfaction with intrinsic aspects of 
their jobs in the organization is positively associated with union 
satisfaction (Hypothesis 2). 

The individual-difference variables considered here as potential 
predictors of job satisfaction—namely, age, educational attainment, 
job status, and length of service in the employing organization—were 
found in many studies to play an important role in the determination 
of job satisfaction (such as Hulin and Smith, 1965; Hunt and Saul, 
1975; Kalleberg and Griffin, 1978). They are viewed here as affecting 
job satisfaction primarily through the process of setting constraints 
upon the individual’s need-gratification process (compare Naylor et 
al., 1980). Therefore, it is hypothesized that, regardless of the 
motivational orientation of the union officers, each of the above 
individual characteristics is similarly associated with job satisfaction 
(Hypothesis 3). Specifically, following the findings of Hulin and 
Smith (1965), Hunt and Saul (1975), and Schwab and Heneman 
(1977), positive associations are hypothesized among age, length of 
service, and job satisfaction (Hypothesis 4). While previous research 
has documented positive, negative, and zero-level relationships 
between educational attainment and job satisfaction (Gordon and 
Arvey, 1975), the analysis of findings from several national surveys, 
reported by Wright and Hamilton (1979), leads us to hypothesize 
zero-level association between these two variables (Hypothesis 4). 
Job status, which indicates the level of important job rewards 
received by an incumbent, is hypothesized, following Kalleberg and 
Griffin (1978), to be positively associated with job satisfaction 
(Hypothesis 4). 

Among the potential predictors of union work satisfaction, only 
seniority as a union officer is of relevance to the domain of union 
work, and thus is the only variable expected to be associated with 
union work satisfaction. Seniority as a union officer is probably a 
function of both individual union officer and union organization 
influences, since it reflects at least minimally acceptable levels of 
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union work performance from both a union officer’s and his or her 
constituency’s point of view. To illustrate, it is reasonable to assume 
that through a process of self-selection the dissatisfied union officers 
did not stand up for reelection and left their more satisfied colleagues 
to report their union work satisfaction. Therefore, a union officer’s 
seniority is hypothesized to be positively associated with union work 
satisfaction (Hypothesis. 4). - 


METHOD 


RESPONDENTS AND PROCEDURE 


Respondents were part-time, unpaid local union officers, re- 
presenting members of the National Union of Government Em- 
ployees (NUGE) is government ministries and offices across the 
country. Collective bargaining in Israel’s government sector is 
practically indistinguishable from its private sector counterpart. 
About 80% of government employees are represented by NUGE. Out 
of the 191 NUGE locals with more than 50 members, 162 agreed to 
participate in the survey. The participating locals had, on the average, 
250 members working in a government office in a city. In each, data 
were gathered from 2 officeholders—in most cases, the local’s 
president and secretary-general—yielding a sample of 323 respon- 
dents. Most (97%) of the union officers in the sample were males. A 
closed interview schedule was used for data gathering. For a more 
detailed description of the respondents and procedures used, see 
Shirom (1977, 1980). 


MEASURES 


Among available measures of job satisfaction, the Job Descriptive 
Index (JDI) developed by Smith, et al. (1969) has been shown to 
agree with other, equivalent measures, to be useful with a wide range 
of persons from a wide variety of jobs and situations, and to have 
other desirable psychometric characteristics (Smith et al., 1969; 
Schwab, 1980). The Hebrew language version of the JDI used in this 
study previously has been administered to Israeli samples and 
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analysis of the results supported its validity (Ronen, 1977). In 
addition to the total job satisfaction score, the JDI yields satisfaction 
scores on five scales: Work Itself, Pay, Promotion, Supervision, and 
Coworkers. Our measure of. union work satisfaction is the one-item 
indicator used most commonly in job satisfaction research (for 
example, see Glenn et al., 1977) adapted for the facet investigated. A 
respondent was asked, “On the whole, how satisfied are you with the 
union work you do?” Responses were coded on a 5-point Likert-type 
scale ranging from very dissatisfied (genle value of 1) to very satisfied 
(scale value of 5). 

Many perceivable characteristics in union officers’ work environ- 
ment might have motivational properties. On the basis of a pilot 
study conducted to identify the characteristics most relevant to 
NUGE local officers, six important outcomes that motivate union 
officers to fulfill their union duties were identified: opportunities for 
promotion, opportunities to be transferred to a better job, interesting 
social contacts, greater autonomy in the organizational role, oppor- 
tunities to influence the goings-on in the office, and opportunities to 
help others. The list of outcomes bears close resemblance to those 
compiled by Moore (1980) and Sayles and Strauss (1967: 64-70). 
Therefore, the outcomes were incorporated in the main study’s 
interview schedule as a multiple-choice item. Each respondent was 
asked to select the most important outcome that he or she expects to 
get from union work. A similar procedure has been used in other 
studies (such as Ronen and Kraut, 1980; Wanous and Swaney, 1977; 
Lawler and Suttle, 1972). About 10% chose the first two outcomes— 
advancement and promotion. These outcomes appear to reflect 
varying combinations of motivational orientation (for example, a 
promotion entails higher salary, higher job status, and better 
opportunities for growth). Therefore, the few respondents who chose 
them were left out of further analysis. The respondents who selected 
either autonomy(5%) or opportunities to influence the organization’s 
environment (39%) were classified, following Alderfer (1969: 146), as 
growth oriented (n = 148). Those respondents who selected either the 
outcome of interesting social contacts (39%) or opportunities to help 
other (4%) were classified as relatedness oriented (n = 130). Few 
respondents (n = 12) did not respond to this item and were omitted 
from further analysis. 
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` Age, length of service in government, and seniority as a union 
officer all were measured in years. Educational attainment was 
operationalized by schooling, which in turn was scored 1 for less than 
8 grades of formal education completed, 2 for 8 grades, 3 for 9 to 11 
grades, 4 for 12 grades, 5 for some college, and 6 for a college degree 
or more formal education. Job status was operationalized -by a 
respondent’s self-reports on his or her grade within one of the civil 
service salary grades. Using available Israeli Civil Service formulae, 
those self-reports were translated into five salary grade bands, 
ranging between the lowest grade (scale value of 1) to the highest 
grade (scale value of 5). For a somewhat similar procedure employed 
to operationalize job status, see Blyton, et al. (1981). 


RESULTS 


The data relevant to testing the first hypothesis are represented in 
Table 1. In accord with the extension model and Hypothesis 1, job 
and union work satisfactions are positively correlated for the growth- 
oriented union officers. However, Hypothesis 1 is disconfirmed with 
regard to the relatedness-oriented union officers. For both types of 
union officers, the correlation between job and union work satis- 
faction remained unaltered (that is, changes in the values of the 
correlation coefficients in question. were statistically insignificant) 
when the effects of each of the sociodemographic predictors in Table 
1 were controlled for in a partial correlation analysis. 

Out of the five JDI scales, Satisfaction with Work Itself is often 
regarded as reflecting gratification of growth needs or intrinsic 
satisfaction (see Robinson et al., 1969), while Satisfaction with 
Coworkers indicates gratification of relatedness needs. In view of 
this, the data in Table 2 lend only partial support to Hypothesis 2 in 
that, for growth-oriented respondents, Satisfaction with Work Itself 
is positively correlated with union work satisfaction. However, for 
relatedness-oriented respondents, Satisfaction with Coworkers has a 
positive, rather than the hypothesized negative, correlation with 
union work satisfaction. Unexpectedly, the latter correlation is 
significant and positive also for the growth-motivated respondents. 
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TABLE 1 
Correlations Between Variables in the Study for the 
Growth-Oriented and Relatedness-Oriented Union Officers 








Variables 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1. Union Work Satisfaction = .20* 212 013 .17*  =~.02 ~.05 
2. Job Satisfaction -03 - -08 -01 -174 -154 -424 
3. Age .18* 204 = +52 «40* = ~.05 «10 
4, Length of service 15 +03 .65* = «54% ~,18* -.06 
5. Seniority as Union Officer .26* .16* ~38* 41* - -03 ~.13 
6. Schooling ~.13 05 -90 ~.19* = ~,12 = «53% 


7. Salary grade ‘ -.08 .23* +06 203 08 45% - 


NOTE: The correlation matrix above the diagonal refers to the growth-oriented 
officers, while the matrix below the diagonal refers to the relatedness-oriented 
focal union officers. 


+p <.05 


Hypothesis 3 predicted that age, length of service in the organ- 
ization, schooling, and salary grade are similarly associated with job 
satisfaction for the growth-oriented union officers and for the 
relatedness-oriented union officers. It was tested by applying Mc- 
Nemar’s (1969: 158) t-test for the significance of the difference 
between two correlation coefficients drawn from the same sample to 
each of the above pairs of correlations. None of the t values obtained 
reached significance at the p < .05 level. This finding, which 
confirmed the third hypothesis, made it possible to test the fourth 
hypothesis simultaneously on the correlation matrices of the two 
types of union officers considered here. 

Nicholson et al. (1980) found significant differences, in attitudes 
toward the union and management and in background charac- 
teristics, among “leadership oriented” versus “spokesman oriented” 
union officers of the Nation and Local Government Officers 
Association in England. For comparative purposes, similary analysis 
was conducted on our data.' We tested for significant differences 
between relatedness-oriented vs. growth-oriented union officers on 
the mean levels of (a) each of the JDI scales; (b) union work 
satisfaction; and (c) the individual characteristics examined (vari- 
ables 3 to 7 in Table 1). Only two significant mean differences (that is, 
t-test values exceeding 1.98) were found—the relatedness-oriented 
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TABLE 2 
Correlations Between Union Work Satisfaction and JDI Scales 
for the Growth-Oriented and Relatedness-Oriented Union Officers 





Union Work Satisfaction 





JDI Scale 

Growth Oriented Relatedness Oriented 
Satisfaction with Work Itself ~16* ~.01 
Pay Satisfaction .+00 ~.07 
Satisfaction with Promotion «14 +06 
Satisfaction with Supervision +12 ~.06 
Satisfaction with Co-Workers 220% .17* 





NOTE: JDI = Job Descriptive Index. 
*p <.05 


union officers reported a higher level of union work satisfaction (3.5 
vs. 3.2, respectively) and a higher length of service (16. 2 vs. 14.4 years) 
than the growth-oriented officers. 

As is evident from Table 1, the fourth hypothesis is only partly 
confirmed. Salary grade is significantly associated with job sat- 
isfaction for both types of union officers, and schooling is sig- 
nificantly associated with job satisfaction for the growth-motivated 
union officers. However, length of service in the organization and age 
have zero, rather than positive, correlations with job satisfaction, 
thus disconfirming this part of Hypothesis 4. Finally, seniority as a 
union officer is indeed the only or the most significant correlate of 
union work satisfaction, as expected. 

To test the extent to which the linear combination of the 
sociodemographic variables in Table 1 predict union work and job 
satisfaction, multiple regressions were run for each of the growth- 
oriented and relatedness-oriented union officers. For both categories 
of union officers, seniority as union officer emerged as the only 
significant predictor of union work satisfaction, thus confirming the 
second part of Hypothesis 4. The regressions of job satisfaction on 
the sociodemographic predictors yieided somewhat different results 
for the growth-oriented and'relatedness-oriented union officers (R° = 
.21, .09, respectively), but in both regressions salary grade was the 
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most important predictor, followed unexpectedly by seniority as 
union officer. Schooling did not predict significantly the job sat- 
isfaction of the relatedness-motivated union officers. 


DISCUSSION 


The meaning and the significance of the relationships between 
union members’ attitudes toward the employing organization and 
toward the union have been a subject of controversy among 
researchers. As Schriesheim and Tsui (1980) indicated in their review 
of the dual-commitment literature, this phenomenon may char- 
acterize some union members in some organizations, specifically in 
situations where union-management relations are particularly sup- 
portive. However, the dual-commitment literature, although ex- 
tensive, has not devoted much attention to possible ‘motivational 
mediators of the relationship between job and union satisfactions and 
hardly has dealt with the specific target population of union officers. 
This study was designed as an initial exploration of this uncharted 
area. 

The dominance of interesting social contacts and influence over 
the organizational environment as the most important outcomes 
expected by the respondents from their union work is in accord with 
Moore’s (1980)impressionistic account of the most potent motivators 
of British shop stewards. Noteworthy also is the finding of Nicholson 
et al. (1980) that many of the white-collar union officers in local 
government under their investigation expressed a strong desire for 
more involvement in higher management decision making. Thus the 
two motivational orientations identified as the most prevalent among 
the respondents, relatedness and growth orientations, are consistent 
with the findings of past research on union officers. 

For the growth-oriented respondents, as hypothesized, the ex- 
tension model correctly predicted the nature of the relationship 
between job and union work satisfaction. On the other hand, for the 
relatedness-oriented respondents, the segmentalist model, rather 
than the compensatory model initially hypothesized, fitted the 
relationship found between the two satisfaction measures. Pre- 
sumably, the zero-level rather than negative correlation between job 
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and union work satisfaction for the relatedness-oriented union 
officers indicates that they already made the transfer of their need 
gratification from the job to the union domain, and, therefore, that 
their affective reactions to the two roles remain unconnected. The 
unexpected finding that, on the average, the relatedness-oriented 
union officers are more satisfied by their union work, relative to those 
who are growth motivated, lends some support to this interpretation. 
The expected positive association betwen satisfaction with in- 
trinsic aspects of the job and union work satisfaction for growth- 
oriented union officers (Hypothesis 2) has been supported by the 
data, thus lending credence to the theoretical argument. However, 
the same hypothesis anticipated a negative, rather than the obtained 
positive association between satisfaction with relationships with 
others on the job for the relatedness-oriented union officers. It may 
be recalled that the same positive association was obtained, unexpect- 
edly, for the growth-oriented officers. These findings could be related 
to qualifications that initially facilitated the election of the respon- 
dents to their union ‘positions. Those qualifications (compare Sayles 
and Strauss, 1967) include interpersonal skills associated with ability 
to bargain effectively (such as assertiveness, aggressiveness, recourse 
to power tactics in negotiations) and accessibility. Conceivably, the 
employees who have mutually satisfactory relationships with co- 
workers are more likely to get elected into union leadership positions. 
For both types of union officers, seniority as a union officer was a 
significant predictor of job satisfaction, rather than, as hypothesized, 
age and length of service in government. The latter three longevity- 
related measures had zero-level correlation with salary grade, thus 
casting doubt on whether two complementary explanations, typically 
provided for the positive correlations of longevity measures with job 
satisfaction, apply at all to our respondents. The first explanation is 
that as employees grow older, work-related material rewards also 
tend to increase for many of them (Glenn et al., 1977). The second 
explanation has to do with the effects of union-sponsored seniority 
systems on promotion and on the wage-attainment process (Pfeffer 
and Ross, 1980). Plausibly, the higher the union work seniority of the 
officers of either type, the more they are able to secure non-economic 
job-related rewards as a consequence of their union position, thus 
resulting in a positive union seniority gradient of the officers’ job 
satisfaction. 
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The findings reported in this article should properly be viewed as 
preliminary and tentative. More research is needed to clarify the lack 
of association between job and union work satisfaction for the 
relatedness-oriented officers. Also, more research is needed to under- 
stand the determinants of that portion of job and union work 
satisfaction that is independent of the individual characteristics 
considered here as predictors. Furthermore, it would be advisable to 
test the consistency of union officers’ motivational orientation across 
the roles they perform, a task that could not be undertaken in the 
present study, and to develop faceted measures of their union work 
satisfaction. A comparison of the fit between union officers’ mot- 
- ivational orientation toward their union work and the specific 
gratifications and satisfactions that they derive from their union 
leadership positions may lead to a better understanding of their 
behavior relative to either their constituency or management count- 
erparts. It is thus believed that the conceptual and empirical content 
of this article has established the utility of viewing the relationships 
between job and union work satisfactions of union officers as 
mediated by their motivational orientations. 


NOTE 


1. The detailed results of these analyses are available from Arie Shirom upon 
request; their omission was intended to save space. 
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It is a generally accepted proposition in the literature on organizations that there is a 
monotonic relationship among increasing environmental complexity, organizational 
interdependence, and increasing environmental turbulence. Moreover, this proposi- 
tion also assumes that increasing environmental complexity for the organization and 
increasing organizational interdependencies lead to increased uncertainty for organ- 
izational growth and survival. This article challenges this latter assumption by arguing 
that organizational theory generally has ignored the industrial organization economics 
literature. This literature contradicts the increasing uncertainty assumption con- 
sidered by many to be a major contribution to the literature by Emery and Trist. 


ENVIRONMENTAL TURBULENCE 
A Reappraisal of Emery and Trist 


MICHAEL C. WHITE 
MICHAEL D. CRINO 
BEN L. KEDIA 
Louisiana State University 


Emery and Trist (1965), in their pioneering work on the development 
of ènvironmental turbulence, and subsequently Terreberry (1968), 
drew from the biological sciences to distinguish four types of 
environments. The four types of environments are ordered according 
to increasing environmental complexity. The general thesis of this 
literature is that the environment is bẹcoming increasingly more 
complex. As Emery and Trist (1965: 21) observed, “The environ- 
mental contexts in which organizations exist are themselves changing 
at an increasing rate, and towards increasing complexity, and this 
point, in itself, scarely needs laboring.” As can be seen in Figure 1, the 
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four environmental types, in increasing order of complexity, are the 
placid randomized environment, the placid clustered environment, 
the disturbed reactive environment, and the turbulent environment. 

Terreberry (1968) also has argued that the environment is 
becoming increasingly more complex and that this complexity is 
derived primarily from the external environment of the firm. She 
states that “contemporary changes in organizational environments 
are such as to increase the ratio of externally induced change to 
internally induced change” (Terreberry, 1968: 82). 

The major criterion for the notion of increasing complexity is the 
“system connectedness” that exists among the environmental com- 
ponents. More specifically, it is the degree of interdependence among 
organizations. Turbulence results from the complexity and rapidity 
of change within these organizational interrelationships. Other 
organizations and entities in society are playing an increasingly 
significant role in the environment of an organization (focal organ- 
ization). Thus, the degree of interdependence among organizations is 
increasing. Furthermore, turbulence is due to the rapidity of change 
and the environmental complexity that affects not only the focal 
organization, but other organizations as well. Relying upon this 
criterion, Emery and Trist developed their four categories of 
organizational environments. 

Carper and Snizek (1980: 69) recently have stated that Emery and 
Trist’s causal taxonomy “would have been immensely more valuable 
for the development of an organizational taxonomy if it had 
contained a more extensive discussion of the common attributes 
shared by the organizations facing each ideal type of environment.” 
Such an omission makes it difficult for organizational theorists to 
utilize the model for analysis and organizational comparisons. Emery 
and Trist did, however, specify a microeconomic market analogue to 
characterize firms falling into the categories of their taxonomy. These 
environmental types and the market analogue have appeared fre- 
quently in organizational theory textbooks (Aldrich, 1979; Hall and 
Morgan, 1982). It therefore appears to be one of the primary thrusts 
of Emery and Trist’s thought process—as well as that of subsequent 
author—to characterize environmental types as corresponding to 
microeconomic market analogues. 

It therefore can be argued that one of the major contributions of 
Emery and Trist’s work is the relationships they draw among the four 
environmental types and their market analogues. The primary 
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purpose of this article will be to evaluate how well their environ- 
mental taxonomy and market analogues correspond to the industrial 
organizational economics literature. It is also the intention of this 
article to provide increased focus and clarity for the utilization of 
Emery and Trist’s conceptual model in environmental analysis. 


A REAPPRAISAL OF THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL TAXONOMY 


It must be observed that relying solely upon “system connect- 
edness” to differentiate environmental complexity is a rather sim- 
plistic notion; hence, it may be argued that Emery and Trist’s causal 
taxonomy has been misapplied to the microeconomic equivalents. 
More specifically, three dominant assumptions seem to appear in the 
organizational theory literature: first, that there is a causal rela- 

tionship between increasing interdependence and increasing envir- 

onmental complexity; second, that increasing environmental com- 
-plexity leads to increased uncertainty for the firm; and, finally, that 
there is a linear relationship between environmental complexity, 
environmental turbulence, and reactive organizational behavior. 
Although the economics literature supports the first of these 
assumptions, the latter two are not generally supported. It is 
therefore necessary to reevaluate the specific dimensions of envir- 
‘onmental development and their market linkages in relation to the 
economics literature. 

_It should be noted that, although the environment is becoming 
increasingly turbulent (growing interconnectedness), it does not 
necessarily follow that growing complexity causes increasing un- 
certainty. The industrial organization economics literature would 
suggest that increasing growth and resulting oligopolistic inter- 
dependencies can bring, in many instances, an increased degree of 
control with a subsequent reduction of uncertainty. Such a notion 
appears to be generally inconsistent with the current organizational 
theory literature concerning organizational responses to’ growing 
environmental turbulence and environmental complexity. 

The inconsistency between the organization theory literature and 
the industrial organization economics literature is due to different 
perspectives on the characterization of the environment. At a very 
basic level the environment of economic organizations can be 
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conceptualized as being composed of at least two factors: (1) market 
factors such as competitors, customers, and suppliers; (2) nonmarket 
factors such as social, cultural, regulatory, and legal. The industrial 
economics literature regards the market factors as the dominant 
segment of the environment, whereas the organizational theory 
literature considers the environment as a singular global phenomenon 
and characterizes it along dimensions of uncertainty and variety. 
With increasing organizational growth and interdependencies the 
size and resources of the organization generally increase. The 
increased size and resources of the organization very often allow it to 
occupy a position of certrality relative to other organizations, thus 
enhancing the organization’s visibility in the environment. More- 
over, the increased size, resources, and centrality of position enable 
the organization to exercise a greater control of market factors while 
making it much more vulnerable to nonmarket factors, due to 
increased visibility. In addition, the enlarged economic power of the 
organization also may be helpful in reducing the negative impact of 
nonmarket factors. 

In support of this inconsistency, Perrow (1974: 41) suggests that 
organizations are not at the mercy of the environment: 


A little reflection on some obvious behavior will illustrate the stability 
of large firms and their ability to do three things: select the 
environment they wish to deal with, create new environments if 
necessary, and change those that threaten to produce instability. 


These inconsistencies require a reexamination of Emery and Trist’s 
taxonomy. 


PLACID-RANDOMIZED ENVIRONMENT 


A major problem with the way in which Emery and Trist (1965) 
and Terreberry (1968) define complexity as organizational inter- 
dependence is that this notion does not account for all environmental 
complexity. For example, in a perfectly competitive market (placid- 
randomized environment) where the organizational interdependencies 
are very low, a change in consumer tastes may be such that the 
demand for the industry’s product is extinguished. More specifically, 
a governmental regulation may shift an industry’s costs to the extent 
that consumer demand will not support the necessary price increase. 
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The same effect might be created if a cheap substitute product is 
developed. These. sources of instability, or turbulence, are not 
recognized in Emery and Trist’s paradigm. Another factor con- 
tributing to the instability of the economic environment in a highly 
competitive market (in the classical sense) is the large number of 
small individual firms. Although it can be argued that smallness may 
at times be an advantage, usually it implies vulnerability. More 
specifically, the small convenience food store in its purely competitive 
environment is more likely to fail than a national chain in an 
oligopolistic environment. Therefore it cannot be concluded that a 
placid-randomized environment is not without significant uncer- 
tainty. Thus, the competitive market environment must be monitored 
continually by the business organization if failure is to be avoided. It 
should be noted that in this section we depart slightly from the strictly 
theoretical economic definition of perfect competition with the 
emphasis on “impersonal market forces” (Ferguson and Gould, 1975: 
223). 

Furthermore, in the classical market interdependence or, alter- 
natively, interrelatedness (with reference to influence) among com- 
petitors is real, though often not readily recognizable. For instance, 
one of the competitors may develop a technological innovation that 
allows his or her organization to undercut the price drastically and 
produce all that the market can absorb. Therefore, assuming that the 
innovator can protect the innovation through a patent, the structure 
of the market will change and the innovator will become a mono- 
polist. However, if a patent cannot be obtained, the rest of the 
participants in the perfectly competitive market will have to adopt the 
innovation if they wish to remain in business. In a classical market, 
firm interconnectedness is indeed real, and the environment has the 
potential for considerable turbulence and change. 

Another weakness in Emery and Trist’s exclusive concern with 
system interconnectedness is that a stochastic environment (a 
random environment in which you do not know when the existing 
interdependencies will become manifest) is necessarily more placid 
than one that affords you the luxury of knowing where to look for the 

“goods and bads.” 


THE PLACID-CLUSTERED ENVIRONMENT 


The placid-clustered environment and its corresponding economic 
market are somewhat transitional and generally difficult to define 
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(Ferguson and Gould, 1975). Given space limitations, the reader will 
be best served if more attention is placed on the more clearly defined 
environmental market equivalents—that is, the placid-randomized, 
disturbed-reactive, and turbulent-field environments. 


DSTURBED-REACTIVE ENVIRONMENT 


The corresponding economic market for the disturbed-reactive 
environment is the oligopoly. The oligopolistic market structure, 
however, is difficult to define precisely. Although a critical issue is 
how many firms in the industry are necessary to characterize it as 
oligopolistic, we can use the economic concept of concentration 
ratios that is a widely used tool for identifying oligopolistic industries 
(Scherer, 1970; Adams, 1977). There is reasonable agreement that 
when 40% of the total market is controlled by the leading four firms in 
an industry, the point has been reached where the market may be 
called oligopolistic (Sherer, 1974). 

Therefore, if one utilizes the notion of concentration ratios, two 
arguments can be made against characterizing the disturbed-reactive 
environment as more uncertain than the previously discussed en- 
vironmental types. Oligopolistic organizations do not necessarily 
operate in highly unstable (disturbed) environments, or, at least, they 
operate in environments that are less unstable than those in which 
other types of firms (that is, non-oligopolistic) operate. An eval- 
uation of the survival rates of oligopolistic firms in comparison to 
organizations in different kinds of economic markets supports this 
argument (Scherer, 1974). In addition, given the validity of the first 
argument and given that a trend toward greater degrees of oligopoly 
in the American economy can be demonstrated, it then may be 
concluded that the environments in which organizations operate can 
become increasingly stable, in spite of increased complexity and 
interdependence. 

Thus far oligopoly has been identified with high concentration 
ratios and large firms. Scherer (1970: 60) has observed that “oli- 
gopoly is abundant [and] something on the order of half of all 
American manufacturing industry can be categorized as oligopol- 

. istic.” Even Perrow (1974), who is primarily an organizational 
theorist, suggests that American industry is significantly character- 
ized by oligopoly. He states that there “is substantial oligopoly 
[production concentrated in a few firms], vertical integration . . ., and 
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little innovativeness except in marginal aspects such as packaging or 
novelty” (Perrow, 1974: 207). 

It can be concluded that firms in highly concentrated industries 
experience greater longevity. This can be attributed to either the lack 
of serious environmental turbulence (because of the increased capacity 
of these firms to shape and control their environments) and/or 
adaptation to the environment. Preston (1964) has observed that 
industries in which the leading firms maintained their positions 
between 1947-1958 were on the average more concentrated than 
industries in which at least one of the firms was displaced. Perrow 
(1974), in describing the recovery of the giants in the phonograph 
recording industry during the 1960s, observed that the concentration 
ratios soared. This is consistent with a relationship between the 
degree of oligopoly (concentration ratios) and the stability, or 
controllability, of the environment. The recovery of these “giants” 
generally was attributed to their ability to monitor, shape, and 
control their environment. In addition, Scherer (1970: 66) has 
concluded that “there is evidence that stability of market positions 
and concentration in the static sense are positively associated.” 

Moreover, it also can be argued that aggregate concentration ratios 
are quite high and exhibiting an upward trend. This ratio measures the 
degree of control that a firm or a group of firms exercises over more 
than one segment of economic activity, that is, more than one industry, 
product, or market. The aggregate concentration ratio can be simply 
described as an index of the conglomerate concentration of power. 
Adams (1977: 496) has observed that “from 1948 to 1968, the assets 
controlled by the top 100 and top 200 firms increased by 9% and 
12.6%, respectively. . . . viewed differently, the 100 largest controlled 
nearly the same share of assets (47.6%) in 1973 as did the 200 largest 
(48.2%) in 1948.” This phenomenon has been the result of an 
increase in conglomerate mergers, either vertical mergers (such as a 
manufacturer merging with his supplier of raw material and/or his 
retailer) or purely conglomerate mergers (such as mergers between 
completely unrelated firms). Such tactics enable conglomerates to 
increase their economic power and political influence siginificantly. 

It also should be noted that economic markets with high con- 
centration ratios are characterized by interfirm dependencies. Hay 
and Kelley (1974: 15) suggest that “high degrees of concentration lead 
to a greater likelihood that the interdependence of the sellers will be 
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recognized and that actual collusion will follow.” Asch and Seneca 
(1976), in a similar study, found an increasing probability of explicit ` 
collusion for larger firms. 

` In terms of “system connectedness,” oligopolistic markets are 
characterized by a large degree of interfirm dependence. Emery and 
Trist (1965: 25) have observed that “each organization does not 
simply have to take account of the others when they meet at random, 
but has also to consider what it knows can also be known by the 
others.” This, however, is quite obvious, for in perfect competition 
there is the assumption of perfect information. Economic theory 
recognizes the interdependence of oligopolistic firms, and also 
accepts that this interdependence will be recognized, in one way or 
another, by the oligopolistic participants themselves. Thus, it can be 
expected that oligopolists will portray “ a certain coming to terms,” 
by using techniques such as price leadership-followership, live-and- 
let-live policies, overt or covert collusion, nonprice competition, and 
other types of “gentlemenlike” behaviors that jointly maximize 
profits and provide for a more stable environment. Practices such as 
these are “cormmon among firms of oligopolistic size, because each 
fears retaliation by its large rivals as punishment for independence 
and nonconformity” (Adams, 1977: 509). Therefore, “we should 
expect oligopolistic. industries to exhibit a tendency toward the 
maximization of collective profits, approximating the pricing be- 
havior associated with pure monopoly” (Scherer, 1970: 157). 

Other strategies that are utilized by oligopolisticfirms to deal with 
the issue of “uncertainty” are interlocking directorates (Burt, 1980; 
Schoorman et al., 1971) and the holding of stock by financial inter- 
mediaries. Scherer (1970: 46), in a discussion of the extent to which 
financial intermediaries own stock in (and control) different cor- 
porations, observed that “the Fidelity Management and Research 
Corporation of Boston, manager of ten mutual funds, held from 5 to 
15 percent of the outstanding common stock of 27 different 
corporations, including several firms . . . which are direct competitors 
in certain product lines.” Additionally, a governmental study re- 
ported 463 directors of 29 large industrial corporations were also 
sitting on the board of directors of more than 1200 different 
corporations during 1962.' One theoretical argument for the oc- 
currence of interlocking directorates is that top management offers 
board of directors seats to outside interests with which they are 
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interdependent in order to co-opt them (Thompson and McEvan, 
1958; Pennings, 1980). 

Similarly, Mariolis (1975: 438) has observed that interlocking 
directorates are quite common, thus indicating the organizational 
recognition of the interdependency: 


The sheer amount of interlocking that occurs militates against the view 
., . that interlocks serve no structural purpose. .. . If we accept the 
interpretation of interlocks as denoting interdependence among cor- 
porations, the sheer amount of interlocking found would indicate that 
large corporations are much more interdependent than the theory of 
management control has implied. 


It also can be argued that interlocking directorates give a high 
degree of cohesiveness to larger corporations (Rose, 1967; Mills, 
1965). Thus, it may be argued that oligopolistic industries are able to 
shape and control their environments better than competitive 
industries. They are able to achieve this in the following ways: 


(1) They largely operate in a closed system in the sense that high barriers 
to entry (such as high initial capital requirements and governmental 
regulations) protect them from unwanted competition. “Unwanted” 
is emphasized because oligopolistic firms try to maintain and even 
raise high barriers to entry by limiting pricing or by prompting more 
legislation. ro f 

(2) Oligopolists may restrain technological innovations (Perrow, 1974); 
even though they may have developed new products or techniques, 
they delay their introduction since this entails costs and some 
uncertainty. There is sone confusion about the validity of this point 
and the evidence appears to be mixed, but Scherer’s conclusion is that 
“the most vigorous firms in terms of significant innovations or patents 
... appears to be the medium-sized organizations” (Perrow, 1974: 50). 

(3) Oligopolistic firms may insulate themselves from credit restrictions 
(Federal Reserve System’s tight money policies); they can do so by 
raising prices with resulting increased profits (sources of internal 
financing), or by entering the capital market (which is attractive 
because of increased profits; Galbraith, 1957). 

(4) Oligopolies, by virtue of their sheer size and economic power, can shape 
the political environment and the cultural environment (Salamon and 
Siegfried, 1975; Siegfried, 1975; Perrow, 1974). 

(5) Oligopolies can successfully co-opt their environments (Perrow, 1974). 
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From the above arguments the following proposition may there- 
fore be derived: Firms will attempt to create an oligopolistic market 
structure because of the increased opportunity they will have to 
control and shape their environment. This proposition is supported 
by numerous economic studies on the “minimum optimal scale” 
(MOS). The MOS can be defined as the scale at which economies of 
large scale first are fully exhausted. More specifically, Scherer (1974: 
54) has observed that “national market seller concentration in most 
industries appears to be much higher than it needs to be for leading 
firms to take advantage of all but slight residual scale economics.” 
Similar arguments have been made by Bain (1954, 1956), Pratten 
(1971), Pratten and Dean (1965), and Scherer et al. (1975). Therefore, 
if oligopolistic market patterns in most industries are not due solely 
to economic efficiency reasons, it can be argued that they exist for the 
benefits of safety, that is, the increased degree of certainty, and the 
ability to shape the environment by virtue of sheer size and their 
resulting economic, political, and cultural power. 

It should be observed, however, that a number of studies have 
indicated that the above observation is not as generalizable as the 
economists have indicated. More specifically, by establishing domi- 
nation through market share, increasing economies of scale can be 
achieved. It is Porter’s argument that early dominance yields 
significant and permanent cost advantages over competitors. More 
specifically, he states: 


If economies of scale are large relative to total market demand, an 
early preemptive capacity move may deny competitors enough 
residual demand to be efficient. In this case, competitors who invest 
must invest heavily and risk a bloody battle to fill capacity, or they will 
have inherently higher costs if they invest on a small scale. Either they 
will be deterred from investing at all, or if they invest on a small scale 
they will have a permanent cost disadvantage. 


If there is a significant experience curve operating whose benefits can 


be made proprietary, the early, large-scale investors in capacity will 
have a lasting cost advantage as well [Porter, 1980: 336-337]. 


Moreover, Hall (1980: 78) further muddies the water by demonstrat- 
ing that several large firms have been successful by following a 
strategy of “achieving lowest delivered cost position relative to 
competition” and “the highest product/service/ quality differentiated 
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position relative to competition.” This suggests that there are other 
benefits that potential buyers may find attractive besides lower costs. 
More specifically, Hall cites Caterpillar as being quite successful in a 
heavily concentrated industry by combining these two strategies. As 
Hall (1980: 79) suggests, Caterpillar has 


combined lowest cost manufacturing with higher cost but truly 
outstanding distribution and after-market support to differentiate its 
line of construction equipment. As a result, Caterpillar, ranking as the 
24th largest and 39th most profitable company in the United States, is 
well ahead of its competitors and most of the Fortune 500 glamorous _ 
companies, 


TURBULENT FIELD 


As was noted previously, no market equivalent of the “turbulent 
field” was provided by Emery and Trist. However, an economic 
equivalent of the turbulent environment can be suggested by utilizing 
three assumptions, the first two of which can be derived from Emery 
and Trist’s notion of the turbulent field. The first concerns the 
increased interdependencies of firms operating in a turbulent en- 
vironment. Terreberry (1968: 26) states that Emery and Trist’s 
“turbulent environment requires relationships between dissimilar 
organizations whose fates are independent.” However, the term 
“relationships” or “interdependence” really refers to the observation 
made by Emery and Trist (1965: 26) that a contributing characteristic 
to the emergence of a turbulent environment is “the deepening 
interdependence between the economic and other facets of the society 
which means that economic organizations are increasingly enmeshed 
in legislation and public regulations.” Therefore: 


(1) Firms evolving in a turbulent field will experience more interdepend- 
encies than firms operating in a disturbed-reactive environment. 


The second assumption is concerned with the size of the firm. It can 
be expected that firms operating in what Emery and Trist call the 
“turbulent field” will be rather large—and even larger than the ones 
operating in the disturbed-reactive environment. Emery and Trist 
(1965: 26) support this argument when they state that “the growth to 
meet the type 3 conditions of organizations, and linked sets of 
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organizations, is.so large that their actions are both persistent and 
strong enough.” Therefore the following is true: 


(2) Firms evolving in a turbulent field will be larger than firms 
operating in the disturbed-reactive environment. 


The third assumption concerns an even tighter oligopolistic 
market structure. This hypothesis can be supported by noting the 
existence of a parallel trend toward a decrease in the number of sellers 
with an increase in the relative size of the firms. Given the validity of 
the second assumption, the third should hold as well. More 
specifically: 


(3) Firms evolving in a turbulent field will experience an even tighter 
oligopolistic market structure than firms operating in a disturbed- 
reactive enyironment. 


Thus all three of the assumptions appear to follow from Emery 
and Trist’s definition of turbulence. Following this line of reasoning it 
then may be hypothesized that the economic equivalent of the 
turbulent environment is the multinational oligopolistic enterprise. 
More specifically, the notion of increasing environmental stability 
for the oligopoly applies a fortiori to large conglomerates and 
multinational corporations as well. 

Two additional arguments can be made to support the above 
conclusion. One, firms in the conglomerate-multinational corporate 
structure may have many “relationships” or interdependencies with 
many elements of their extended environment, but they also have the 
means to co-opt their environments. For example, Emery and Trist 
(1965: 26) argue that in this stage of a turbulent field “economic 
organizations are increasingly enmeshed in legislation and public 
regulation.” However, are they enmeshed in legislation or do they 
“enact” legislation? It can be argued that the latter situation is quite 
often the case. As Perrow (1974: 42) observes: 


In the United States there is overwhelming evidence that industries are 
able to regulate the regulatory agencies; that the vast majority of top 
officials in government come from, and will return to, private business 
or the law firms that service business. 
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The reader should, however, be cautioned not to exaggerate the 
safety of being a large corporation. The ability to enact or encourage 
legislation is not absolute. It is our intent only to indicate that as 
organizations grow larger and more powerful their legislative 
leverage is increased. Moreover, such corporations as W. T. Grant 
have collapsed despite their size. 

A second argument supporting oligopolistic safety is given by 
Adams (1977: 476): 


Even very inefficient large corporations do not fail in contemporary 
America. Because of anticipated catastrophic consequences to stock- 
holders, employees, and entire communities, when a large cor- 
poration’s survival is threatened, either the government bails it out— 
for example Lockheed Aircraft”—or permits it to merge with another 
large corporation, even a direct competition—for example, Douglas 
Aircraft.’ 


In support of the above phenomenon Scherer (1970: 49) suggests 
that “it is clear that the rate of turnover among the largest 
corporations has declined over time.” Two possible reasons for this 
phenomenon are offered by Scherer (1970: 49-50): 


(1) The management of large corporations may have become more 
professionalized, taking a longer-run view of its role and identify- 
ing its function not as the production of certain products, but the 
preservation of the firm qua organization, and 

(2) as a by-product of their more professionalized managerial outlook 
and increased size, large corporations may have become more 
diversified, hedging against shift in demand. 


It should be noted, however, that there appears to be a curvilinear 
relationship between uncertainty and the industrial concentration 
process. Pfeffer and Salancik (1978) have argue that uncertainty is 
greatest in moderately concentrated industries. An analogous argu- 
ment has been made by Porter (1980), who has suggested that return 
on investment (ROI) is greatest when firms first enter a very new 
market and after they have achieved the greatest market share. Firms 
with a moderate , but also to reduce uncertainty by heavy con- 
centration (Pfeffer and alancik, 1978). 

It thus may be argued, then, that in reality the opposite of what 
Emery and Trist and subsquent organizational theorists suggest may 
occur when one considers an alternative body of literature. More 
specifically, as can be seen in Figure 2, Emery and Trist’s causal 
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taxonomy is quite plausible theoretically. Howevr, when one intro- 
duces issues derived from industrial organization economics, Emery 
and Trist’s position is apparently reversed. That is, as environments 
become more complex, organizations may in fact experience less 
uncertainty. In support of this argument, Perrow (1974: 44) states 
that 


The environment is not unstable and turbulent for the progressive and 
technologically advanced firms, but very stable, because it is con- 
trolled by the companies and managed in their common interests; and 
that technological change has been quite selective—far less extensive 
than is usually believed, resisted when it pleases firms, and well- 
controlled when it exists. 


DISCUSSION 


It should once again be noted that Emery and Trist suggest that the 
environment of the organization goes beyond the economic analogue 
discssed in this article. Unfortunately, Emery and Trist were not 
specific as to the nature of the relationship. We may, however, in a 
more practical perspective Aisea the notion of environmental 
favorableness. 

It can be argued that favorableness of the environment (for an 
organization) is determined by the complexity of environmental 
interdependence on environmental actors. With increasing industrial 
growth and societal sophistication, complexity of environmental 
components increases due to the greater number, size, and power of 
the environmental actors, and the shifting position of these actors. 
Increasing complexity tends to add uncertainty for organizations, 
which is a source of concern for their survival and growth. 

However, whether increasing complexity and uncertainty are 
threatening for organizations will depend upon the degree of 
interdependence between the environmental actors. A high degree of 
interdependence would generally be constraining for an organiza- 
tion, whereas a low degree of interdependence would provide greater 
opportunity for domain expansion. With increasing industrial 
growth and societal sophistication, it is reasonable to assume, that 
organizations also grow in terms of size, resources, and sophis- 
tication. Such events allow them to increase their capacity for 
environmental surveillance in order to reduce uncertainty (Fahey and 
King, 1977). If the effect of environmental actors is known, deter- 
mined, or perceived (by means of uncertainty reduction), then 
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organizations may respond in a number of ways in order to reduce 
their interdependence—such as change their structure, change their 
organizational domain, or engage in adaptive behaviors (mergers and 
acquisitions, diversification, long-term arrangements of cooperation 
with other organizations, lobbying and propaganda, and legal 
and/or illegal financial inducement). l 

It may be stated generally that organizations encounter placid 
environments in developing societies (Faunce, 1968). However, as 
economic, political, social and technological developments occur, 
organizations experience greater turbulence in their environments. 
Moreover, opportunities for growth in environmental dimensions 
could be threatening to some organizations (especially smaller 
organizations that do not have technological abilities, sources, and so 
forth), while beneficial for others as it provides a better climate and ` 
greater opportunity for organizational development. If there are no - 
changes in the economic, political, social, and technological dimen- 
sions, one can argue that the society (nation) will stagnate and 
provide very little opportunity for organizational growth. On the 
other hand, vast and drastic changes may make it extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to predict, plan, and adjust to such changes. 

However, it also was argued earlier that with increasing en- 
vironmental opportunities and sophistication, many organizations 
seek growth in terms of size, resources, and sophistication. These 
organizations also will usually place a greater emphasis on mon- 
itoring the environment, developing flexible internal structures, and 
engaging in activities to decrease the volatility in their domains. If the 
reduction in domain volatility is not possible, then they may expand 
or alter their domains by moving into areas where they can dominate 
_and/or seek favorable exchange relationships. Therefore organiza- 
tional growth and survival in a turbulent environment will depend 
upon its ability to forge appropriate strategies and to manage 
environmental adaptation. 

It thus has been argued that organizations have attempted to 
create oligopolistic and monopolistic environmental conditions to 
control and shape their environments. Economic theory clearly 
shows that the monopolist has a more favorable exchange condition 
than a firm in free market competition (Blumberg, 1975). Moreover, 
it is quite commonplace for large organizations to be successful in 
achieving favorable exchange conditions. Consequently, their en- 
vironments are relatively stable and benign, and would resemble 
what Emery and Trist have labeled “placid-random” or “placid- 
clustered”—even though these organizations operate in a turbulent 
field (high interconnectedness). Thus our analysis of Emery and Trist 
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from the theoretical and practical perspective of industrial economics 
leads us to propose alternative relationships between organizations 
and their environments. 


CONCLUSION 


‘It may be argued that Emery and Trist’s model might be more 
useful in the analysis of government, education, health, public 
service, and so forth. However, it has been the primary purpose of 
this article to examine, through the industrial organizational eco- 
nomics literature, Emery and Trist’s environmental taxonomy in 
relation to the microeconomic analogue. The analysis presented in 
‘this article suggests that the relationship is not as strong as originally 
thought. Thus, future organizational theory research, both theo- 
retical and empirical, needs to examine many of the organizational- 
environmental relationships characterized in the economics literature 
more closely. More specifically, this research needs to focus on an 
examination of the relationships and interdependencies created by 
the market and nonmarket aspects of the environment and organ- 
izational adaptation processes. Moreover, while the organizational 
theory literature has categorized the environment into a general 
environment and a task environment, it assumes the same degree of 
turbulence in the differentiated components of the environment. 
More specifically, there is a need to focus on the different degrees of 
turbulence experienced by different components of the environment 
(Post and Mahan, 1980). In addition, future research should examine 
how organizational relationships and interdependencies are changed. 
And, finally, as organizations grow and mature, their interdepen- 
dencies and interrelationships change. Therefore future research 
should more clearly determine how organizational adaptation and 
response patterns also change. 


NOTES 


1. See U.S. House of Representatives (1965). 

2. The federal government guaranteed $195 million to save Lockheed, and granted 
a $1.25 billion federal loan guarantee to the Chrysler Corporation. 

3. Also, Douglas Aircraft’s acquisition by one of its leading competitors, 
McDonnell Company, was approved in 1967 by the Antitrust Division. The list of 
examples can be extended to include Rolls-Royce, Penn Central Railroads, British 
_ Leyland, and British Chysler. 
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_ For an organization, innovation is the occasion for both risks and opportunities. The 
risks are obvious—the innovation may fail and the organization's investment in it 
thereby will be wasted, Much of the study of innovation has been about the nature of 
these risks and the probability of failure. This article discusses the failure of an 
innovation and analyzes its causes, but it goes further in considering the opportunities 
for organizational development that innovations provide. This way it weaves together 
three threads of organizational research: the studies of innovation, implementation, 
and organizational learning. This is done via an analysis of the Massachusetts Bay 
Transportation Authority’s (MBTA) experience with a new, technologically ad- 
vanced, rapid transit vehicle—the Boeing-Vertol Standard Light-Rail Vehicle. 
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INNOVATION ISSUES 


Innovation is the occasion for both risks and opportunities for an 
organization. The risks are obvious; the innovation may fail and the 
organization’s investment in it may thereby be wasted. Much of the 
study of innovation has been about the nature of these risks and the 
probability of failure. This article also will discuss the failure of an 
innovation and analyze its causes, but it will go further and also 
consider the opportunities for organizational development that 
innovations provide. This way it will weave together three threads of 
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organizational research: the studies of innovation, implementation, 
and organizational learning. More concretely, I will draw lessons 
from the Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority’s (MBTA) 
experience with a new, technologically advanced, rapid transit 
vehicle—the Boeing-Vertol Standard Light-Rail Vehicle (referred to 
as the LRV). 

I propose that the implementation of innovations is an interactive 
process in which the influence of the organization’s characteristics on 
the success of the innovation is reciprocated by ‘the innovation’s 
impact on the organization itself. 

This approach is something of a departure in the innovation but it 
is not a radical break with that tradition. Innovation has fascinated 
social scientists and the literature in this area is immense. The early 
innovation studies were preoccupied with the way innovations are 
diffused through social systems. Generally these works seek cor- 
relations between the decision to innovate and various aspects of the 
innovating organization (Yin et al., 1977), characteristics of the 
innovation itself (Frendreis, 1978), and/or combinations of these 
types of variables (Feller and Menzel, 1978). This orientation is still 
the dominant motif in the field. Orr’s (1976) 76-page bibliography of 
diffusion studies is second only to Rogers’s 79 page bibliography. 

However, diffusion issues represent only the earlier phases of the 
innovation process. Downs and Mohr (1979) suggest that they 
represent the two earliest parts—the spread of knowledge (dif- 
fusion, per se) and the decision to act upon that knowledge (the 
adoption decision). The end of the process occurs, in their view, at the 
“fair trial” point—the time when an actor can realistically make a 
final decision to retain or discard the innovation. For an organ- 
ization, that point must generally follow the implementation of the 
innovation. Implementation, then, is the last step of innovation. 
Innovation is not ended by the decision to adopt, but by the action of 
implementing. This implies the possibility of a fruitful mating of the 
innovation and implementation traditions in social research. While 
an implementation perspective is represented in only a minority of 
innovation studies—perhaps 15% of the innovation articles in the last 
five years could be so classified (see Sage Public Administration 
Abstracts, 1978-1981)—it does represent important progress. 
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THE LRV EXPERIENCE 


Because the LRV was a complex “bundle” of changes, an analysis 
of its implementation must be complex. For a start, the innovation in 
this case is not one change but four. The most obvious is the LRV 
itself. Its evaluation is simple—the vehicle and the MBTA’s hopes for 
it failed. But the LR V itself was the result of an innovation in the way 
the MBTA procured new equipment. Under pressure from the 
federal government, the MBTA aped the aerospace and military 
industries and wrote performance specifications for the LRV. This 
was a radical departure from the transit industry’s traditional 
procurement practice of simply designating a particular piece of 
equipment rather than describing the desired performance char- 
acteristics of the equipment. Indeed, as the performance contract 
“caused” the LRV, it, rather than the vehicle, might be considered the 
core innovation. 

Two other organizational innovations followed the LRV, ex- 
plicitly meant to develop within the MBTA the organizational tools 
to use the LRV effectively. One was a sophisticated information 
system designed to validate the MBTA’s claims for reimbursement 
under the warranty agreements covering the car. The other was a 
merit and skill-based promotion system for repairmen to replace the 
seniority system then in place. This too was meant to respond to the 
technical demands of these highly complex vehicles. 

In December 1976 the LRV went into revenue service in Boston. In 
November 1979 the contract between the MBTA and Boeing-Vertol, 
the manufacturer, was voided. No other mass transit authority has 
purchased the Boeing-Vertol vehicle (except San Francisco, which 
was party to the original contract). In 1979, Boeing-Vertol went out 
of the rail transit business (Hackney, 1979). The LRV was a failure. 
Yet this conclusion is too narrow; it ignores the impact of the 
experience of the innovation on the innovating organization. Sig- 
nificant innovations can affect an agency’s organizational capacity to 
solve problems by changing internal power balance, altering re- 
lationships with external actors, and/or by forcing the development 
of new skills as management tools. Some of this occurred at the 
MBTA. These changes may be of greater long-term importance than 
the fate of any single innovation. 
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The Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority is a public 
agency responsible for operating virtually all of the public trans-. 
portation facilities in the Boston metropolitan area. It is one of the 
larger public transit authorities in the nation, moving 553,000 riders a 
day and operating 1,000 buses, 75 route miles of rail rapid transit and 
streetcar lines, 16 miles of trackless trolleys, and (under contract with 
the B&M and Conrail) a large commuter railroad system. The rail 
transit and streetcar routes are divided into four lines. The Green 
Line is the largest of these (MBTA, 1979). It is the only light-rail part 
of the system; the other lines used heavy-rail mass transit “sub- 
waylike” cars. Before the LRV procurement in 1972, the Green Line 
ran about 340 cars—all were Presidential Conference Cars (PCCs), 
designed in the 1930s and manufactured during the 1930s and 1940s . 
(Demorrs, 1976). By the early 1970s these vehicles were wearing out 
rapidly. 

The MBTA has had chronic financial problems. Its operating 
deficit has, with few exceptions, increased every year. Periodically, 
those responsible for funding that deficit—the towns in its service 
and, more recently, the state government—have balked at the costs. 

In response to this problem the MBTA has often deferred 
maintenance on its vehicles. By the early 1970s the PCC fleet was 
inadequate to maintain service. The MBTA therefore attempted to 
obtain replacement vehicles, a task made difficult by the demise of the 
light-rail industry in the United States and by the intervention of the 
federal government. 

The federal government, specifically the Urban Mass Transport- 
ation Administration (UMTA), is the primary source of funding for 
capital projects in the mass transit field. Its approval and cooperation 
were essential to the MBTA. UMTA was committed to fostering 
innovation in the mass transit field. It therefore insisted that the PCC 
replacements not be procured through traditional contracting me- 
thods and that the replacement vehicle be technologically “state of 
the art” (MBTA, 1973). To ensure diffusion of this innovation, it 
insisted that the vehicle’s design be compatible with the needs of all 

‘light-rail systems in the United States. Political considerations 
required that it be purchased from an American manufacturer. 
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In response to these demands, the MBTA (along with the San ` 
Francisco Transit Authority) wrote a specification and solicited bids 
in 1973. Boeing-Vertol, an aerospace firm, won the bidding and 
delivered the first vehicle in time for use in December 1976. 

Difficulties commenced almost immediately. The LRV proved 
unreliable and unmaintainable. Malfunctions in one component 
often led to secondary problems in others. The complexity of the 
vehicle made repairs time-consuming. Many aspects of the car were 
not up to contract specifications. Boeing-Vertol was active in 
modifying defects, but their large number and the fact that the whole 
fleet could not be taken out of service for retrofit meant that no two 
LRVs were exactly the same, which exacerbated repair difficulties. 

The Rail Equipment Department, the division of the MBTA 
responsible for repairs, was reorganized in 1976 to concentrate its 
efforts on the LRV problem (Rail Equipment Department, 1978). Its 
efforts to contain costs and maintain availability levels failed. By 
1979 it was fighting a purely holding action—limiting its expendi- 
tures on the LRV, undertaking to reconstruct PCCs, and barely 
maintaining Green Line service. In November 1979 the MBTA and 
Boeing-Vertol abrogated their LRV contract. Of the 175 LRVs, 35 
were returned to Boeing-Vertol, and a refund was made to MBTA of 
almost $40 million. The MBTA was left with 140 LRVs and about 
165 old PCCs on the Green Line. It had about $35 million dollars ($5 
million went to discharge other LRV-related debts) with which to 
obtain 35 new LRVs elsewhere (Boston Globe, July 30, 1981). LRVs 
are still prohibitively expensive to maintain and are unreliable. The 
reconditioned PCCs cannot have 10 more years of life in them. It is 
expected that all Green Line vehicles will have to be replaced in the 
1990s. 


THE IMPOSED INNOVATIONS 


PERFORMANCE CONTRACTING 


- The conservatism of transit authorities in the area of equipment 
procurement is proverbial. When ordering new equipment, transit 
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authorities specified their requirements by listing specific pieces of 
hardware. In UMTA’s view such procurement stifled innovation and 
competition and increased costs. It insisted that the MBTA alter its 
procurement practice by procurement on the basis of performance 
specifications. Performance contracts are the ordinary method of 
procurement in the aerospace industry. Rather than specifying 
equipment, the buyer specifies the required performance character- 
istics of equipment. 

The LRV performance specification and contract is a classic case 
of centrally promoted innovation (Weimer, 1980). UMTA believed 
that this innovation would produce a cheaper and technically 
superior vehicle. It also believed that, with its help, this innovative 
vehicle would be adopted by all light-rail systems in the nation. A 
large market would permit the entry of new firms into the transit 
manufacturing industry and have the happy effect of revitalizing a 
moribund sector of the economy. A tertiary effect would be the 
enhancement of UMTA’s reputation and record. 

The beneficiaries would be UMTA, the light-rail manufacturing 
industry, and the mass transit authorities of the nation. The MBTA 
‘would benefit as a member of the last group. Its resistance to 
performance contracting demonstrated an awareness that the risks 
outweighed the gains to the MBTA. It was satisfied that existing 
light-rail vehicles, specifically a German-made car it was already 
negotiating for, were adequate for its needs. 

The risks were substantial. Aside from the obvious uncertainties of 
technical development that they were being asked to share with an as 
yet unknown firm (see Feller, 1981, for similar problems in the air 
pollution field), there were the organizational demands of a per- 
formance contract. 

A performance contract requires a high level of technical and 
managerial expertise from the buyer (MBTA, 1973; Parsons, 1972). 
It soon became apparent that the MBTA (and the San Francisco 
Authority with which it was cooperating) did not have the technical 
skills to define performance criteria. Development of this expertise 
would have improved the MBTA’s operating ability, but neither 
UMTA nor the MBTA believed that this was worth the time or 
expense entailed. Virtually all technical-development was done by 
consultants. A significant implementation opportunity was missed. 
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Technical specification writing is only the first step in a per- 
formance contract. Evaluating detailed contractor designs is equally 
important. This has an organizational element as well as a technical 
element. Equipment must meet not only engineering standards but 
operational and human requirements. These vehicles were to be used 
and repaired by specific employees under specifiable conditions. The 
departments in charge of these activities, therefore, needed to be 
consulted. Unfortunately, the MBTA structured its procurement 
effort in a way that minimized inputs from those who would use and 
service the vehicles. This was the second failure in the implementation 
of performance contracting. 

The LRV was, at the time, the largest capital project in the history 
of the MBTA. There was competition for organizational control over 
it. The MBTA Operations Directorate is responsible for the running 
and repair of vehicles. It claimed jurisdiction based on technical 
expertise, operational responsibility, and tradition. The Construc- 
tion Directorate also claimed jurisdiction. In the past it had not been 
in charge of vehicle procurement, but it was responsible for capital 
projects and contracting. It had extensive dealings with UMTA. 
Experience in contracting and intergovernmental relations was to be 
considered more important than operations, and the Construction 
Directorate took command of the LRV procurement. 

Nevertheless, the technical judgment of the users was still im-. 
portant—especially that of the Rail Equipment Department, charged 
with the maintenance of rail vehicles: The mechanism for involving 
the Rail Equipment Department was inadequate. Whenever a design 
that appeared relevant to Rail Equipment maintenance personnel 
came from the contractor, it was sent to them. They had 30 days in 
which to respond. As in law, silence implied consent and silence 
prevailed. The cause of the silence is unclear; hostility toward the 
endeavor, an inability to see the implications of individual design 
characteristics without access to the whole, a technical inability to 
evaluate the specifications and designs—any or all of these reasons 
may have been involved. 

The result was a lost organizational éppaitanity for the MBTA, 
and possibly an inferior design (although the Rail Equipment- 
Department’s ability to have improved the design is problematic). 
The LRV momentarily aggrandized the Construction Directorate 
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and so shifted the power relationships within the Authority. Yet the 
scale of the endeavor might have provided an opportunity to improve 
interdepartmental cooperation and an upgrade of professionalism 
within the Authority. The attitudes of the involved departments 
precluded the first; complete dependence on consultants precluded 
the second. Organizationally, the performance contract was a failure 
for the MBTA. The failure contributed to the failure of the 
specifications and designs. 

When the inadequacy of the vehicle became clear there was, of 
course, considerable finger pointing between Boeing-Vertol and the 
MBTA,; but one thing is clear—the specifications themselves were 
flawed. They were too vague, specifying performance in terms of 
“realiability” rather than in operational terms. Second, they dealt 
with the maintenance characteristics of the vehicle inadequately, 
both by being too vague and by assuming a level of preventive 
maintenance far beyond the MBTA’s ability to manage and beyond 
its workers’ ability to perform. Finally, they failed to consider the 
interactive effect of the specifications of individual subsystems of the 
LRV. Each subsystem met the specifications but, when combined ina 
single vehicle, the overall result was often inadequate. The net result 
was, in the words of one official, a “shoddy” vehicle that met the 
specifications. This result- stemmed in part from technical short- 
comings, but also from managerial shortcomings in the MBTA. A 
more experienced agency would have anticipated the pressures that 
its specifications placed on the manufacturer and would have taken 
steps to protect the overall integrity of the car. It must be remembered 
that this was Boeing-Vertol’s first attempt at building a light-rail 
vehicle; it needed guidance to tailor its engineering solutions to the 
particular operating conditions of the buyer. 

In retrospect, it is clear that UMTA pushed the performance 
contract on an organization that simply lacked the resources to use it 
well. It did so while simultaneously encouraging substantial technical 
innovations—an inherently high-risk activity. UMTA lacked the 
ability to provide the needed support—after all, it approved the 
specifications prior to submitting them for bid. The result was 
inadequate specifications that led to an inadequate vehicle. 

The innovation failed from UMTA’s point of view as well. The 
failure of the, LRV in Boston discredited performance contracting 
throughout mass transit circles. Since the LRV experience, the 
MBTA has entered into two large equipment procurement contracts. 
In both cases it employed a traditional equipment contract. Other 
transit authorities have not employed the standard light-rail vehicle 
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specifications either. Cleveland, San Diego, and Philadelphia have 
all purchased LRVs in the last few years; none has really used 
performance contracting (although Cleveland’s agreement contains 
some of the form but little of the substance of this approach). In the 
San Diego case, at least, the decision was explicitly a reaction to the 
Boston experience (LRT News, December 1979). 


THE LIGHT-RAIL VEHICLE 


The Boeing-Vertol LRV grew out of its design specifications and 
moved into production without the benefit of a prototype. Until the 
vehicles started to arrive at MBTA no one realized the deficiencies of 
the design. 

Early in the process the Rail Equipment Department began to 
have doubts. The LRV underwent very little operational testing, and 
what testing it did undergo was not on prototype models but on 
production models. The results provoked anxiety about LRV’s 
reliability and maintainability. The Construction Directorate dis- 
counted those doubts and rejected suggestions that the LRV be 
refused until technical problems were resolved. It favored using the 
vehicles and resolving problems with Boeing-Vertol through ne- 
gotiation and warranty arrangements afterward. It expected to retain 
responsibility for dealing with Boeing-Vertol after the LRV entered 
service. 

The Construction Directorate prevailed. The. MBTA believed it 
faced an imminent crisis on the Green Line. The PCC fleet was 

-expensive to maintain and could barely provide sufficient cars to 
meet schedules. The MBTA had never practiced preventive main- 
tenance on these vehicles. They were now over thirty years old and ` 
crisis maintenance had become the way of life at the MBTA, which 
lacked the maintenance resources to cope simultaneously with crisis 
maintenance and preventive maintenance. The MBTA saw in the- 
LRV an opportunity to “start with a clean slate” and develop a 
systematic program of preventive maintenance. It hoped to improve 
the reliability of service on the Green Line and undertake financial 
and operational planning. Finally, it expected that substitution of the 
LRV for the PCC would save quite a lot of money. Crisis 
maintenance is a costly form of maintenance and the MBTA had to 
maintain a ratio of .55 repairmen to each PCC. Moreover, the 
UMTA would bear at least two-thirds of the cost of LRV pro- 
curement as a capital expense but would not pay PCC maintenance 
‘costs because they are operating expenses. At that rate of exchange, 
the MBTA felt it could not lose and could not afford to wait. 
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In late December 1976, when a heavy snowfall threatened to 
paralyze the Green Line PCCs, the first LRVs were pressed into 
service. They performed well. This was the high point of their 
acceptability. While the percentage of LR Vs available for service had 
its ups and downs, it was rarely above 60%. 

The LRV availability was a function of maintenance. Instead of an 
improved repairman/vehicle ratio, the MBTA suffered from a 
deteriorating ratio. At no time did the ratio of workers to cars in the 
LRV program approach that ratio for the 30-year-old PCCs (Rail 
Equipment Department, 1978). So out of control were maintenance 
costs that in 1979 the MBTA gave up attempts to maintain the cars at 
specified availability levels and arbitrarily set dollar limits on its 
maintenance expenditures—it explicitly stated that LRV mainten- 
ance was a impossible task that could absorb unlimited funds (Rail 
Equipment Department, 1978). In June 1977 the first suspension of 
delivery was ordered by the MBTA; in October 1978, 35 cars were 
returned to Boeing-Vertol as unacceptable, and on November 9, 
1979, the contract with Boeing-Vertol was abrogated by mutual 
agreement. 

This failure was not for lack of trying. In late February 1977 
responsibility for dealing with Boeing-Vertol was shifted to the Rail 
Equipment Department. This was an attempt to assign responsibility 
for solving the problem to the department that most clearly 
understood it. At the same time the Rail Equipment Department was 
reorganized to allow its management to concentrate on LRV 
problems. Outside managers and engineers were hired to improve the 
MBTA’s expertise and the Rail Equipment Department tried to 
upgrade its personnel and management information systems. 

Here again there were many failures. Insufficient spare parts were 
ordered and an effective inventory system was not developed; 
attempts to strengthen middle-management positions failed; training 
programs were slow in starting; labor relations were botched; and the 
like.. There were also successes in the fields of personnel, technical 
expertise development, and budgeting. In the end nothing could 
undo the failures in the procurement and contracting stage. The LRV 
did not meet specifications and could not be upgraded economically. 
The specifications themselves were not adequate to the demands that 


the Green Line imposed on vehicles. Like the performance contract ` 


that gave it birth, the LR V was a failure for the MBTA, UMTA, and 
Boeing-Vertol. 
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EVALUATION OF THE IMPOSED INNOVATIONS 


The MBTA’s organizational incapacities played a major role in the 
failure of these innovations. So did certain more basic problems. 

UMTA generated an intergovernmental system for fostering 
innovations in mass transit in which they were the prime movers 
(Lambright, 1977). The producers of the LR V also had an innovative 
orientation and capacity. Of the three major actors only the MBTA 
had neither the inclination nor the ability to deal with major 
innovations. Boeing-Vertol, like other high-technology industries in 
the aerospace field, was oriented primarily toward internally gen- 
erated innovation based on skill in research and development. It was 
not a “market”-oriented firm in which innovation comes about in 
response to customer needs (Wileman, 1979). While operating in 
areas of traditional importance to the company this may not have 
been a serious problem, but when entering a heretofore unexplored ' 
marketplace it was. 

` UMTA could force the MBTA to pursue the LRV innovation but 
it lacked the technical skills to oversee a major project, nor did it have 
sufficient knowledge of the MBTA and its operating environment to 
provide Boeing-Vertol with useful user information. Its ability to 
alter the market for Boeing-Vertol (by forcing.other authorities to use 
the LRV specification) and the cost/benefit balance for the MBTA 
(via its support for capital grants) enabled it to inaugurate the 
innovation but provided no capacity to oversee it. 

The weakest link in the system was between user and developer 
(Robey and Baker, 1976). The MBTA was not able to strengthen this 
link from its side becase of both technical and organizational 
problems. On the technical side, the MBTA was forced into a 
procurement strategy about which it was ignorant. Moreover, the 
goal of the strategy was a technical innovation being produced by a 
company highly skilled on the technical side—while the MBTA had 
no in-house talent in this. area. Thus, the MBTA faced both — 
procedural and substantive tasks in which it had no experience and 
few resources. The use of consultants, an apparently reasonable 
strategy, simply added another buffer between the developer and the 
user of the LRV. . i 

The MBTA departments dealing with the developer were not the 
direct users of the equipment. The Operations Directorate (of which 
the Rail Equipment Department is a part) had no direct contact with 
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the developer. Under these circumstances, the mismatch between the 
technical innovation and the operational needs is not surprising. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES 
INNOVATION IN PERSONAL POLICY 


The technical complexity of the LRV imposed unprecedented 
burdens on the organizational resources of the MBTA.' Skilled 
workers and an effective record-keeping system were needed. Pre- 
ventive maintenance required systematic information on rates of 
wear of each mechanical system and detailed records, by individual 
car, of miles run, nature of repair history, and so forth. Maintenance 
required sophisticated electronic and mechanical knowledge and 
diagnostic skills. These differed greatly from the blacksmith-shop 
like operation of existing MBTA repair facilities. 

. Under the agreement, Boeing-Vertol assumed financial respons- 
- ibility for a wide range of vehicle malfunctions. The MBTA was 
responsible for maintaining the vehicles according to their spe- 
cifications and for documenting preventive maintenance and the 
circumstances, timing, and detailed nature of all malfunctions. 
- Failure to fulfill warranty terms could cost the MBTA millions of 
dollars. 

In these obligations the management of the MBTA, especially the 
Rail Equipment Department, saw opportunities as well as diff- 
iculties. The LRV warranty contract could provide the lever for 
reform. Everyone (including the unions at the MBTA) recognized 
that the existing repairmen did not have the skills to deal with the 
LRV. A training program was part of the original agreement between 
the MBTA and Boeing-Vertol. Management could, therefore, insist 
upon changes in personnel selection criteria based on its agreements 
under the warranty clauses and the qualitative differences between 
the LRV and the PCC. 

The management of the Rail Equipment Department had long 
been dissatisfied with its personnel system. Seniority was the criterion 
for entry and advancement through the ranks of repairmen. There 
was no formal training program and no test of competency to do the 
: work. Even foremen were promoted largely on seniority; they tended 
to retain their loyalty to the rank and file and the union. Partly as a 
result the MBTA had the highest costs per vehicle of any major 
transit authority (Meyer, 1980). Productivity controls and manage- 
ment oversight were virtually nonexistent. The MBTA saw the LRV 
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as providing a chance for a “clean slate” on which to write a more 


effective personnel policy. 

' The management intended to develop a new job category—LRV 
specialist. Entry into this category would be based solely on formal 
tests. Union opposition was to be minimized by paying the specialists 
more than repairmen and by giving employees of the Rail Equipment 
Department first, but not sole, access to the jobs. The plan 
engendered substantial conflict, but the concept of merit promotions 
was successfully introduced. 

The basis of the conflict was access to Boeing-Vertol’s s LRV 
training courses. Management wanted access to be predicated on 
three tests, one each on mechanical, electrical, and electronic systems. 
The union objected, preferring entry by seniority. However, it did not 
impede the testing during an arbitration process, which the MBTA 
won (Fallon, 1977). Management did agree to limit the initial rounds 
of testing to employees of the Rail Equipment Department—but not 
solely to senior repairmen. Of the 29 workers who took the first test, 
one passed. The union was incensed; even management was some- 
what nonplussed. 

A remedial system was established. Night courses were subsidized 
by the MBTA and entry standards were relaxed. These measures 
assured that most of the new LRV specialists would be MBTA 
employees; two-thirds of the 146 specialists finally hired had been 
Rail Equipment Department employees. Nevertheless, the principle 
of merit-based promotion and hiring for the LRV system was 
established. Outside people were hired for the first time, and junior 
employees were pole vaulted over senior employees. into higher- 
paying jobs. This represented a major change in personnel practices. 

The Rail Equipment Department tried to take this process a step 
further and apply merit standards to the initial hiring of the lowest- 
ranked repairmen. In this they were never successful; politics 
intervened via a change in administration following the gubernatorial 
election. 

Merit-based standards in the LRV program were a success in 
ternis of employee competence. Management maintained that the 
specialists recruited from outside the MBTA were superior to those 
recruited from within the MBTA, but they acknowledged that the 
LRV workers were the most skilled and productive in the Authority. 
In fact, their absence from the repair teams of other cars caused 
considerable worry. They had skimmed the cream of their repairmen 
from all the other lines and now felt the impact of the process. 
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Implementation of the new personnel system did have certain 
costs. The level of organizational conflict at the MBTA hit an all-time 
high, and union-management relations reached an almost unendur- 
able level of hostility. There is no question that the MBTA paid a 
price in efficiency for these conflicts. 

To the consternation of management, the LRV specialists were 
particularly active in antimanagement actions. Management had 
expected these workers to be the most motivated and efficient in the 
Authority and they probably were. They also tended to be younger, 
more assertive, and—as a result of the selection process and group 
training—the most self-confident and self-conscious. No doubt the 
frustrations of working on a vehicle that was visibly failing (and 
whose failure would nullify their specialized knowledge) stimulated 
their militancy. ; 

The advent of the LRV permitted the Rail Equipment Department 
to obtain only half a loaf in personnel policy. But prior to the LRV 
procurement, union opposition to any change in the promotion 

system was adamant and effective. 


INNOVATION IN INFORMATION GATHERING 


The warranty agreement required the MBTA to maintain com- 
prehensive and detailed records on each LRV. Failure to keep these 
records, like failure to keep to the preventive maintenance schedule, 
could nullify Boeing-Vertol’s responsibility to pay for repairs (Boeing 
Company, 1974). In the early period of the LRV’s operation the 
workers understood and supported the necessity for the information 
system. They saw it as a way of “getting Boeing-Vertol” and were 
willing to cooperate to that end. 

Early problems with the LRV sharpened this appreciation. Within 

` the first year the Rail Equipment Department saw that it would be 
impossible financially to maintain the vehicles without warranty 
coverage. By 1979, even with Boeing-Vertol’s coverage, 25% of the 
Rail Equipment personnel budget was going into the LRV, and the 
department’s leadership decided to cap expenditures on the vehicle 
even if it caused disruptions of service. 

Financial necessity fostered the management information system 
(MIS), but it was not the only impluse. Management intended to 
extend the system to the rest of the rail lines. They saw the warranty 
justification as an opportunity to develop a MIS as a general 
mechanism for planning, operational control, and productivity 
measurement (MBTA, 1978). 
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The MBTA intended the final LRV MIS to be in operation in. 
computerized form by January of 1979; they planned to extend the 
system to all rail lines by July of that year, and by December 1980 it | 
was to be in place in all repair shops, that is, bus repair efforts as well 
as the rail. 

In the view of management the LRV MIS represented an 
opportunity for the Rail Equipment Department to improve its 
efficiency substantially. Management hoped that good information 
combined with a new vehicle would allow them to plan preventive 
maintenance schedules and match vehicle availability with rider 
demand. The hope was that the MBTA could “start fresh” by the 
beginning of the 1980s. This would end the fire-fighting style of 
management that they believed had slowly run costs up and run 
ridership and efficiency down. 

The management of the MBTA also had other hopes for the 
MIS—productivity improvement and control over its work force. 
There was little chance for either under the old system. Powerful 
unions and nonexistent middle management crippled control over 
workers. Lack of information about worker behavior (time needed to 
repair various malfunctions, for example) made measurement and 
control of productivity impossible. The information system would - 
permit planning and control. Much of the union’s growing distrust of 
management was based on its fear that this was part of management S 
hidden agenda, and it was quite right. 

The implementation of the MIS did not go well. The MBTA 
lacked the expertise to develop the system or to oversee effectively the 
consultants hired to develop it. In some ways the situation was 
reminiscent ofthe LRV procurement. The system was developed with 
many false starts. The first try generated an overwhelming flow of 
paper. Modifications and attempts to develop a computer-assisted 
program went slowly. At the outset there appeared to be little worker 
resistance, but willingness to cooperate does not equal the ability to 
do so. The forms were too complicated. Both the MBTA and Boeing- 
Vertol had to keep specialists in the repair shops to check the forms 
and reformat them. ` 

These difficulties were devastating. As the MIS was slowly 
improving the LRV was failing rapidly. The MIS had to meet 
warranty requirements; useful productivity and planning informa- 
tion became secondary. The MBTA had decided that only by “living 
off the warranty” could it survive the LRV costs. In mid-1978 the 
MIS had only advanced as far as being able to inform management 
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on the availability of the LRVs in a timely fashion. If this was more 
than any earlier system could do, it was hardly the desired planning 
and control tool. Attempts to improve the system were now seen as 
more dangerous than allowing it to operate badly. A study in the last 
quarter of 1979 showed that the MIS was operating so poorly that it 
called into question the MBTA’s compliance with warranty require- 
ments. The published version of the report did not contain these 
findings for fear of their financial impact (LRV Study Committee, 
1979). The rationale for innovation had become a rationale for 
ignoring its failure. 

' By this time the honeymoon period with the workers also had 
ended. The delay in implementation allowed the other areas of union- 
management conflict.to taint the information system. Its many false 
starts discredited the MIS in the workers’ eyes. They saw that. the 
system was adequate for warranty purposes; any improvements 
could be aimed only at increasing its utility as a management tool and 
they saw that as disadvantageous. 

By the time the MBTA began to master the technical demands of 
the MIS, the political and organizational environment had changed. 

It could no longer afford to alter the information-gathering format or 
techniques for fear of invalidating its warranty. It could no longer 
count on the support of the workers, nor could it seriously criticize 
the quality of worker efforts without once again running unacceptable 
financial risks. The MBTA ended up with an information system 
superior to what it had before, but one far inferior to its hopes. 


EVALUATION OF THE OPPORTUNITIES 


There was reason for.optimism about the prospects of the internal 
innovations at the MBTA. In both cases, the preconditions for 
successful innovation seemed present. Management was in a position 
to claim an externally imposed crisis; it could neutralize or buy off the 
major sources of internal opposition, and it could claim that success 
would lead to both service and financial improvements (thereby 
ensuring support from higher levels and funding sources). 

The management of the Rail Equipment Department seemed to 
recognize both of the possibilities of the situation and the best 
strategies for exploiting them. It played on the external need for 
change, skillfully predicating its internal changes on the legal and 

financial requirements of its new relationship with Boeing-Vertol. It 
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pursued this goal via direct negotiations with the union and formal 
arbitration proceedings. 

Management also attempted to reduce resistance to change by 
substantive concessions. In theory, the union’s resistance ought to 
have been minimized once salary and job security issues were 
resolved (Hawthorne, 1978). Management resolved them by allowing 
priority access for union members to the new jobs and by setting the 
pay for those jobs above that of all other jobs. The goal was to make 
the LRV a net benefit for workers and for the union. 

In the personnel area this strategy was met with limited, although 
significant, success. Merit was accepted as the criteria for entry into 
the specialist category. Considering the union’s historical resistance 
to such a principle, this represented a substantial change in the 
MBTA. The MIS did not do as well. There the buy-off element was 
absent and the greater delay undermined the perception of externally 
imposed necessity. 


INNOVATION AND ORGANIZATION CHANGE 


Studies of innovation traditionally have been concerned ‘with 
diffusion and adaptation. More recently we have come to recognize 
that a complete study of innovation requires analysis of the way 
organizations behave while implementing change. I recommend, as 
an additional step, that innovations be analyzed as change agents as 
well as changes. The innovation itself, if it is substantial, may provide 
a “clue and motive” for reform. New skills may be needed, old skills 
become more or less valuable, and new sorts of cooperation may be 
enforced. Organizational change may therefore be the result of, as 
well as a condition for, organizational innovation. 

When this fact has been recognized at all it has generally been seen 
only as a problem. Change is often resisted by organizations and the 
change-inducing character of innovation is seen as a basis for 
resistance to innovation. This view does not recognize that in-. 
novations not only cause change but justify it. Innovations can be 
presented as enforced by outside actors, as changes i in the organ- 
ization’s environment, or as opportunities to improve service. These 
explanations do not remove the roots of resistance but can moderate 
its force..For public managers with few opportunities to reform their 
organizations innovation might seem attractive on that basis. 
Certainly those with an interest in improving. the quality of public 
administration do themselves a disservice by ignoring the potential of 
innovation for improving organizational capacity. 
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It is only half valid to consider organizational variables as 
independent factors explaining innovation decisions and outcomes, 
The consistent failure to find invariable relationships in the in- 
novation field attests to the greater complexity of ‘the dynamics 
involved. A more subtle model would recognize the interactive 
relationship between organizational characteristics and-the imple- 
mentation of innovations, and the potentials for growth in organ- 
izational capacity that may result from attempts to innovate. 


NOTE 


` 1. Much of the information in this section was extracted from Systems and 
Methods Office (1979). i 
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The conventional wisdom concerning American public administrative thought — 
suggests that a naive orthodoxy in vogue during the first portion of this century, was ` 
exposed as ideology a few decades ago and that the demise of the orthodoxy signaled 
the rise of innumerable perspectives. In this article, however, it is proposed that 
American public administration has retained an orthodoxy of reform in its continuing 
series of attempts to reconcile the tensions between democracy and bureaucracy. An 
analysis of the idea of reform as reflected in several significant administrative writings 
suggests one reason why the efforts of American administrative theorists have been 
consistently unsatisfying. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
IDEA OF REFORM 


LAURENCE J. O'TOOLE, JR. . 
Auburn University 


Students of public administration have paid curiously little attention 
to the historical development of American administrative thought. 
Especially for scholars in a field preoccupied by the question of its 
own identity, we are embarrassingly ignorant of our intellectual 
origins.’ 

True enough, most students of public administration are schooled 
in the conventional interpretation of twentieth-century American 
administrative thought, but few have inspected that body of ideas in 
its original form. The result of this neglect is that the typical view of 
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our public administration heritage is a somewhat distorted one. This 
-article outlines the nature of the distortion and provides a partial 
corrective. 

Consider the conventional wisdom. It states that a naive and 
narrow-minded orthodoxy held sway over administrative thought 
during the first portion of this century, that this orthodoxy was 
exposed as ideology a few decades ago, and that the demise of the 
orthodoxy signaled the rise of innumerable perspectives on the 
undisciplined discipline of public administration. Accordingly, most 
scholars of American public administration hasten to claim that their 

‘ ideas are a far cry from the simplistic pieties that guided the field’s 
founders. a 

This claim has been made by individuals such as Ostrom, who 
emphasized the neglect of democracy by seminal thinkers ‘like 
Woodrow Wilson (1877) and, thus, the drastic differences between 
early and later scholars (1974). This article argues that analyses such 
as Ostrom’s, in fact, overlook some significant features of American 
administrative thought. 

Other examples of the oft-presumed discontinuity in the literature 
are easy to identify. Waldo’s study (1948) of the political implications 
of the early literature was widely interpreted as an attack on the field, 
or at least on the assumptions underlying the field. Waldo was 
accordingly treated very coolly by many of those active in the 
American Society for Public Administration for a number of years 
after the book was published (see Waldo, 1965: 7). The common view, 
even now, is that Waldo’s approach was a‘far cry from that of the 
early orthodox administrative thinkers. However, I suggest that there 
are some unrecognized similarities between the two approaches. 

Another illustration may be useful. It is widely assumed that what 
the advocates of a new public administration proposed was a clear 
break from previous administrative thought. Certainly the tone of the 
advocates implied a comprehensive critique (Marini, 1971; Waldo, 
1971) And just as certainly, older scholars attacked the apparent 
radicalism of the new public administrative ideas (Thomson, 1975: 
65-86). I argue, however, that the new public administration fits well 
within the framework established by earlier generations. 

Other scholars have examined the historical development of 
American public administration, but the emphasis has almost 
invariably been on the differences across time and scholarly 
approaches, rather than on the commonalities (Henry, 1975; Golem- 
biewski, 1974, 1977). 
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In this article, on the other hand, I analyze the writings of several 
significant administrative thinkers with a different purpose. I intend 
to validate the contention that American public administration has 
retained an orthodoxy—an orthodoxy of reform’—in its continuing 
series of attempts to reconcile the tensions which democracy and 
bureaucracy pose for each other. Despité the obvious flaws and 
inconsistencies in the ideas developed by the field’s founders, we have 
not advanced much in our efforts to resolve this dilemma. The 
intellectual approach to this problem by administrative thinkers has 
been startlingly consistent and consistently unsatisfying. 

Because the object of this study is to gain some understanding 
about administrative ideas, an exposition of the literature seems 
appropriate. In the following pages, I examine what we know about 
American reform movements. My purpose is to find some substan- 
tive content in the idea of reform. I will then analyze several pieces of 
literature penned by various important administrative thinkers. My 
intent is to discover the extent to which the idea of reform has served 
as a locus of unity and coherence (a continued orthodoxy, if you will) 
for the field throughout the past century. I conclude with some 
observations about the state of public administrative thought and the 
field’s putative identity crisis. A task such as this demands perspec- 
tive, and for this reason I turn to history. 


THE IDEA OF REFORM 


In day-to-day usage to reform means “to restore to a former good 
state,” “bring from bad to good,” or “to amend or improve by change 
of form or by removal of faults or abuses” (Webster’s Third Interna- 
tional Dictionary, 1971: 1909). Such a definition is a helpful place to 
` start, and it contains the seeds of some insights about administration. 
But perhaps the best way to gain knowledge about reform is to 
- investigate the thinking of self-styled reformers over the past century 

or so. Given that the rise of the American public administration 
movement was connected intimately with Progressive era reform, 
` one should pay particular attention to the reformers of that period. 
Nevertheless, I shall attempt to generalize beyond the Progressive 
period as well. 
There has been'surprisingly little recent analysis of the significance | 
of progressive reform tradition for the continuing development of 
American administration.’ Because this article suggests that, in 
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important respects, the field of public administration (as opposed, for 
example, to mainstream political science or other social sciences) 
retains its progressive reformist character even to the present; it seems 
to be a good idea to look at the ideational context of that era. 

What intellectual developments were astir at the dawn of the 
Progressive era? How can these help to explain the core of the idea of 
reform? Study of the history of ideas provides some assistance here. 
Students of ideology have argued that late nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century American social and political thought underwent a 
remarkable reaction against the European traditions that nurtured it. 
This reaction, labeled a “revolt against formalism” by White (1957), 
affected the disciplines of the day and had a profound, if under- 
reported, effect on the development of public administration. White’s 
illuminating book, entitled Social Thought in America (1957), for 
example, is an astute analysis of the philosophical tenor in early 
twentieth-century America. White identifies a certain style of think- 
ing dominant in this country during the first half of the century as “an 
intellectual pattern compounded of pragmatism, institutionalism, 
behaviorism, legal realism, economic determinism” and the “new 
history” (p.3). Although White’s thesis may be disputed on par- 
ticulars (for example, the directness of the link between Progres- 
sivism and Pragmatism), the general outline seems sound enough.‘ 

The leaders of the revolt, which White and others have analyzed, 
critiqued the abstractionism, deductivism, and formal logic which 
were key tools in nineteenth-century European intellectual thought. 
Historicism (“the attempt to explain facts by reference to earlier 
facts”) and cultural organicism (“the attempt to find explanations 
and relevant material in the social sciences other than the one which is 
primarily under investigation”) were the twin tools ‘used to batter 
apart the watertight, but aimlessly floating, continental systems and 
models (p. 12). 

Thus, in the early part of the century, the leading American 
thinkers in various disciplines were in agreement about how their 
fields should develop and knowledge progress. Nevertheless, articu- 
lation of this consensus usually took the form of a hopeful sentiment 
rather than a delineation of specifics. Dewey expressed this thought: 


If we are to have a philosophy which will intervene between 
attachment to rule of thumb meddling and devotion to a systematized 
subordination of intelligence to pre-existent ends, it can be found only 
in a philosophy which finds the ultimate measure of intelligence in 
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consideration of a desirable future and in search for the means of 
bringing it progressively into existence. ... The time has come for a 
pragmatism which shall be empirically idealistic, proclaiming the 
essential connection of intelligence with the unachieved future—with 
the possibilities involving a transfiguration [Dewey, 1917: 68, quoted 
in White, 1957: 136]. 


This brief foray into the history of ideas leads to this important 
point: The reaction against formalism, a reaction which achieved 
high intellectual status in the early part of the century, implied at least 
two significant effects for present purposes. First, the idea suggested 
to its proponents that they begin to tinker with the world to improve 
it. And second, the reaction provided some legitimacy to those who, 
for whatever reason, were actively seeking to effect social betterment. 
During the period when Progressive reform reached its zenith, 
Dewey’s empirical idealist served as a role model and antiformalism 
served as justification for legions of the socially aware. Anti- 
formalism proposed action, and reform was the stance of the activist. 

Certainly this generalization seems to hold for the Progressive 
period—an important era in the development of the self-conscious 
public administration movement. The historical research on that 
time period is littered with allusions to such reformist ideas on the 
part of the reformers. One analyst comments, for instance, that the 
thinkers of the period were “all... tremendously afraid of doctrine, of 
commitment to party or program, even after they have been shown 
the feebleness of disembodied ideas” (Chamberlain, 1965: 81) 
Another analyst suggests that the Progressive Era “may be defined... 
as the time when eternal morality and progress seemed to be joined 
together” (May, 1959: 29). 

Thus the ideas of those who led the revolt against formalism may 
have markedly influenced the characters and beliefs of the Progres- 
sives. But Progressivism was not peculiar in this respect. Other 
reformers during the century. seem to have sounded similar themes.” 
An example is a brilliant case study of one of the most significant 
Great Society innovations in the 1960s which suggest that the ideas 
outlined above were not jettisoned at the close of the Progressive 
period. Marris and Rein place their observations about the Com- 
munity Action Program in perspective: 


Confronted by the dilemmas of social choice, reform does not seem 
most characteristically to search for a balance. Instead, it takes up each 
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of the incompatible principles by turn, and campaigns for it as if no 
sacrifice of its. alternative were entailed. And this seemingly irrational 
refusal to come to terms with the fundamental dilemma may, after all, 
be more productive than accommodation. By repudiating whatever 
balance has been struck, it continually challenges society to explore 
new ways of meeting the problem. It raises the dilemma to a higher 

` level of sophistication, where there is both more variety of endeavour, 
and more coherence though each still inhibits the other. The debate 
goes round and round, raising the same perennial issues, but the 
context of the argument changes [1973: 233]. 


Thus students of particular reforms summarize the intellectual 
core of the movements with roughly similar language. So do some 
who have generalized about the idea of reform. Reformism, for 
instance, was considered a concept important enough to merit 
insertion in The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (although the 
more recent International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
contains no entry for reformism, reformer, or reform). That account 
also provides some intuitive support for the plausibility of the link 

‘between Deweyan conjectures and the idea of reform. 


Reformism is the name for an attitude characterized by the belief that 
the improvement or the salvation of the social order, or both, can be 
accomplished through the alteration of some particular institution, 
activity, or condition. The reformer works on changing parts while the ` 
revolutionist operates on wholes. . . . To the reformer the status quo is © 
essentially healthy but a little out of gear in this spot or that 
[Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 1950: 194]. 


‘The goal of the reformer is generally “some limited and specific 

rectification or betterment or restoration” with little regard for the 
synoptic assumptions made. The “insistent exclusive 
particularism” characteristic of reformers indicates the extent to 
which they have reacted against formalism. 


[The reformers] appear always to function as dynamic and not inert 
members of any given social situation in which they figure. They enter 
into that situation as correctives and adjustors, and their consequences 
are very rarely congruous with their powers and intentions. As a rule, 
the consequences fall far short of, and sometimes, tremendously 
exceed, that which the reformers had planned. The cases of ballot 
reform, civil service reform and prohibition present outstanding 
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instances of this ambivalent inadequacy. [Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences 1950: 194-195] 


In fact, the similarity of the words “formalism” and “reform” 
draws attention to the important distinction that I have been making 
between the two ideas. Formalism uses: abstractions, deductive 
systems of logic, and formal coherence as initial principles. The 
definition of a problem is in reference to the system of which it is a 
part. The reformer conceives of problems as of supervening impor- 
tance. He ordinarily formulates problems at a fairly low level of 
abstraction, and any necessary systematic thought is generated 
outward—from the immediate problem to some alternatives and 
consequences. The formalist defines problems through recourse to 
the logic of the system. The reformer acts by re-making (re-forming) 
definitions of problems and correctives. For the reformer the 
difficulties are obvious, for the system even less so. 

How, then, can one summarize the idea of reform? Certainly it is 
difficult to be precise on this matter, and any characterization is 
bound to seem inadequate and somewaht arbitrary. But the studies 
referenced above—that is, studies of particular reform.movements 
and of the general concept of reform itself—seem to suggest that 
American reformers: 


(1) assume a commonly-shared vision of the “good life.” 

(2) reject elaborately articulated ideology as unnecessary, unrealistic, 
and unduly binding. 

(3) seek to redress problems. However, these problems are seldom 
attributed to general structural conditions of society. Nor are they 
assumed to arise because the regnant version of the “good life” is 
faulty. Rather, difficulties are thought to be a product of a failure of 
means or of an inadequate means-ends organic adjustment. 

(4) change particular issues and positions with regularity; even occasional 
incoherence seems sometimes to be considered a virtue. 

(5) have difficulty specifying the intended beneficiaries of the reform. To 
take the Progressive efforts as an example, the fact that the elite 
collaborated in the venture, that the middle-class professionals and 
others staffed its fledgling bureaucracies (non-partisan and public), 
and that the workers supposedly thought the alterations were in their 
own interest® may indicate the degree to which this American reform 
was unclear about its own clientele. 


American reformers seem to cohere as a collection of actors,— 
each one loyal to the rejection of the formalism that holds them 
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together, each advocating relatively concrete changes in existing 
institutions in the name of sometimes unspecified common values, 
but each a little different from the others. Instead of producing a 
uniform movement, then, reformers en masse act more like a caca- 
phony of voices, all singing the same tune, but each in a different key. 
This combination—attending to particular problems while adhering 
to a mystical ideal represented by the “good life”’—suggests two 
tendencies on the part of reformers: (1) to produce paeans to the 
incompletely expressed ideal, and (2) to form overly concrete 
recommendations bordering on technicism. Thus reforms are nota- 
ble for their lack of clarity about the degree of commitment they 
require, the membership of their constituency, and their probable 
ultimate effects. The impulse of reform is to solve problems, not 
necessarily to understand them. 

The concept of reform and the suggestion that “empirical ideal- 
ism” (to use Dewey’s phrase) might produce a reconciliation between 
necessity and possibility found a ready audience in the public 
administration community that developed during this century. For 
members of this group, empirical constraints were imposed by the 
seemingly increasing complexity of the social world, the power of 
large-scale private organization, and the corresponding public need 
for technique, planning, and efficiency. The ideal was, and has, 
remained a democratic polity. Dewey’s antiformalistic but optimistic 
argument has provided a philosophical basis over a period of 
generations for attempts to unite democracy and administration. 
Accordingly, it seems to be no accident that such practical dreamers 
as Dewey himself, Charles Beard, Luther Gulick, and Charles 
Merriam are so widely recognized as their intellectual forebears by 
students of public administration today. Thus, one may argue that 
the democracy-bureaucracy reformist dilemma seems to lie at the 
heart of American administrative 
thought. To what extent is this idea of reform a consistent theme 
among administrative thinkers? I turn now to the literature for an 
examination of this question. 


REFORM AND AMERICAN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The idea that American public administration stems from a reform 
tradition is not particularly novel. However, as mentioned at the 
outset of this article, I intend to suggest a more significant point. This 
is that the intellectual approach of administrative thinkers to the 
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dilemma of democracy and administration has been consistent and, 
almost inevitably, ultimately unsatisfying. My contention is that 
American public administration has retained an orthodoxy of reform 
in its continuing series of attempts to reconcile the tensions that 
democracy and bureaucracy pose for each other. 

Of course, self-conscious public administration was born in the 
high tide of reform, when the problem of organization first posed 
serious difficulties for the achievement of classical democracy (Hof- 
stadter, 1955).’ Throughout changes in administrative thought, and 
even in the more recent suggestions for decentralization and equity in 
the delivery of services, one can discern continued grappling with this 
reformist dilemma. 

In general, then, I argue that a more accurate summary of the 
dialogue that has engaged students of public administration during 
the past century characterizes the field’s development—not as 
successive efforts of apolitical experts to superimpose an artificial 
rationality on a pluralistic world, but as a continual, tension-filled 
struggle on the part of those who are deeply committed to some vision 
of democracy but who see the seeming inevitability of large-scale 
governmental bureaucracy. The practical suggestions for action 
which public administrative thinkers have put forward as solutions to 
this problem have held to the reformist pattern outlines above. That 
is, our administrative tradition was developed by individuals who 
were hostile to doctrine, who have banked on experience, who have 
exaggerated the defects of previously-proposed solutions and the 
probable beneficial consequences of the currently fashionable ones, 
and who were simultaneously held in thrall by the imperatives of 
technique and the goal of democracy. 

Surely it is true, of course, that the literature of the field contains a 
predominantly centralist bias, especially that portion of the literature 
writen prior to the mid-1940s. Brief allusion to the canons of 
integration, to the politics/administration dichotomy, and to span of 
control and the Committee on Administrative Management lends 
support to this generalization. And it is an accurate generalization 
about the field, especially when it is phrased moderately. Without 
trying to deny this obvious point, however, one may argue that there 
are other traditions significant for the development of the field. 

For example, although there is validity in the charge that some 
Progressive reformers, and those Progressives who were the most. 
interested in public administration in particular, proposed technical 
solutions to political problems, their efforts might best be interpreted 
as attempts to move away from formalism, toward solutions that 
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worked (Hays, 1959, 1964; Wiebe, 1967). Significantly, public 
administration thinkers, even during the earliest period of orthodoxy, 
did not wholly reject the good life of democracy. American public 
administration, even at its most technocratic extreme, néver invoked a 
coherent antidemocratic ideology; instead, it rejected the very notion 
of systematic doctrine itself.. The early American public admini- 
stration movement illustrated the uniquely reformist tendency to 
reformulate and renegotiate the faulty linkage between the techni- 
cally efficient and the democratically ideal. 

Even among the proponents of scientific management, that most 
engineering-minded school of thought which heavily influenced early 
public administration, some commitment was maintained to the ideal 
of democracy. Although scientific management theorists were some- 
times extreme in their efforts to force the facts dogmatically into line 
with the system, this seemingly most systematic of organizing 
doctrines displayed an interesting variety of offshoots, interpreta- 
tions, and inconsistencies. Thus, even efficiency, a concept which 
would seem to be relatively unambiguous and order-provoking, came . 
to symbolize a confusing admixture of recommendations that 
included personal attributes, mechanical input-output ratio, commer- 
cial success, and “social harmony and the leadership of the ‘com- 
petent’ ” (Haber, 1964: ix-x). And the Taylor Society itself, an 
organization which appeared to be the embodiment of single-minded 
devotion to a clearly formulated administrative cause, found time at 
meetings and space in journals for discussions of decentralization 
versus centralization and the possible virtues of “industrial demo- 
cracy” (Haber, 1964: 127-131).° 

To what extent has American public administration remained 
concerned with this important problem as the field developed? For 
the remainder of this essay, I investigate this question by examining 
briefly the relevant ideas of: 


(1) Woodrow Wilson, as contained in his essay, “The Study of Administration,” 
(2) the members of the President’s Committee on Administrative Management, 
(3) Dwight Waldo, especially as found in his book, The Administrative 

State, a root-and-branch critique of the earlier orthodox period, and 
(4) the proponents of the “new public administration.” 


A REVISED INTERPRETATION OF WILSON’S ESSAY 


Woodrow Wilson’s paper on the study of administration is a 
classic. It has often been used as a benchmark by those who wish to 
identify the intellectual event which inaugurated the self-conscious 
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study of American public administration. Although texts in the field 
were not published until the 1920s, Wilson’s paper is now routinely 
cited as the literary piece which, more than any other, gave form and 
substance to the subject. Certainly the essay directly or indirectly 
bolstered the causes of several real administrative reforms, such as 
city and state reorganizations, civil service and budget reforms, and 
the bureaucratic movement of the early twentieth century. In many 
ways the paper was a codification of justifications for those early 
administrative reforms. It is important to ask, then, with what 
problem was Wilson concerned? What does he address in the essay? 

Wilson’s article is now legendary, and it is often designated as the 
source of the famed politics/administration dichotomy. There is 
merit in this designation although attributing “origins” in this way is a 
notoriously unreliable business. And it is legitimate to refer to this 
dichotomy as blatant formalism. For here was a division of a portion 
of the world into analytical categories that were subsequently 
mistaken for reality; here was a political theoretical framework that 
could be used to identify problems for amelioration; here seemed to be 
aclear articulation of the link between particular reforms and general 
goals. Thus, if one uses Wilson’s important argument as a key 
indicator for the forces and assumptions that contributed to the rise 
of American public administration (at least during the period of early 
orthodoxy, i.e., when the dogmas of integration and the politics/ 
administration dichotomy were in vogue), it seems that admini- 
strative thought was grounded in formalism. Nevertheless, one can 
argue that what, at first glance, seem to be formalist elements in early 
administrative thought appear, upon closer inspection, to be evi- 
dence of reformers being beguiled by their own rhetoric. It may be 
helpful to analyze Wilson’s case in more detail in order to make this 
point more clearly. ae 

At the time of his entry into the world of administration, Wilson 
himself had already written a masterly volume in an attempt to 
explode the sterile myths of government with an expose of congres- 
sional government (1885).° And although he seemed, at times, to be 
arbitrarily caving up the political universe into spheres of politics 
and administration, Wilson himself appeared to have the attitude 
that he was accepting acommonly-shared vision of the “good life” as 
a given, within which he intended to refine and adjust. As one 
historian has observed: 


In his early articles he urged, much as certain young men were to urge 
thirty years later, that the United States needed to give some attention 
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to administration and method as well as to political principle. This was 
not, of course, because our political principle was unimportant, but 
because our political principles were so firmly established [May, 1959: 
113]. 


And indeed, Wilson himself had remarked in later years, “No man 
that I know of and trust, no man that I will consent to consort with, is 
trying to change anything fundamental in America.” Even in his 
famous essay on administration he mentioned this inadequately 
articulated vision of commonly-shared goals: 


The weightier debates of constitutional principle are even vet by no 
means concluded; but they are no longer of more immediate practial 
moment, than questions of administration. It is getting to be harder to 
run a constitution than to frame one [1877: 200]. 


Wilson called his recommendations suggestions for reform, and 
clearly he visualized them as experimental adjustments—not counter- 
myths for radical change. Although he distinguished between politics 
and administration, he seemed to think of the two as organically 
connected although creating tension. “Whenever regard for public 
opinion is a first principle of government, practical reform must be 
slow and all reform must be full of compromises.” The tension and 
ultimate instability of Wilson’s position lay in his exhortation to 
identify “the problem” as making “public opinion efficient without 
suffering it to be meddlesome” (1887: 208, 215). And there are 
passages in Wilson’s call for reform that clearly suggest a bit of the 
historicism and cultural organicism White has identified as elements 
opposed to formalistic thought. 


Our own politics must be the touchstone for all theories. The principles 
on which to base a science of administration for America must be 
principles which have democratic policy very much at heart. And, to 
suit American habit, all general theories must, as theories, keep 
modestly in the background, not in open argument only, but even in 
our own minds,— lest opinions satisfactory only to the standards of 
the library should be dogmatically used, as if they must be quite as 
satisfactory to the standards of practical politics as well. Doctrinaire 
devices must be postponed to tested practices [Wilson, 1887: 220]. 


He applied these tenets to his own recommendations for action. Even 
Wilson, patron saint of centralizers and critic of fragmented power, 
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was less rigid about these matters than most have realized. For 
instance, in his original presentation in 1886 to the Cornell Historical 
and Political Science Association (the address that was the first 
version of his essay), Wilson included a most revealing passage. It 
indicated that he was quite concerned with the implications of his 
own suggestions for the democracy-administration dilemma. Yet he 
was unsure enough of his answer that he eliminated the following 
section from the published version of the paper because he feared it 
“might convey a false impression when read”( Wilson, 1886a:418): 


Those who fear the growth of an undemocratic professional official- 
ism in this country are frightening themselves with bugbears which no 
one who does not live under a highly centralized government ought to 
allow to haunt him. In urging a perfected organization of- public 
administration I have said not a word in favour of making all 
administration centre in Washington. I have spoken of giving life to 
new organisms, of reorganizing decentralization. The end which I have 
proposed for administrative study in American is the discovery of the 
best means of constituting a civil service cultured and self-sufficient 
enough to act with sense and vigour and yet so connected with popular 
thought by means of elections and constant public counsel as to find 
arbitrariness out of the question [Wilson, 1886b:359]. 

Thus, rather than being a formalist, Woodrow Wilson, the “father” 
of American public administration, thought about administrative 
matters in a reformist style.'? He specified particular problems as the 
starting points for discussion (for example, efficiency, the business of 
government); he assumed inarticulately a commonly-shared view of 
the “good life”(which was for Wilson a democracy); he exhorted his 
readers to base solutions on facts, reality, and experience—all of 
which were more important than theory;and he neglected to clearly 
identify the interests favored or disfavored by his suggestions. His 
essay, accordingly, blends the strengths and weaknesses of reformist 
thought. 

Finally, Wilson’s call for reform inadequately connected assumed 
goals to specific problems and allowed later thinkers to distort his 
ideas. By rejecting Wilson and seeking to avoid the irrelevancies of 
dusty theory, subsequent administrative thinkers may have both 
misinterpreted the lessons of the past and been misinterpreted 
themselves in succeeding years. Reformers often believe that by 
paying homage to the facts and rejecting old dogmas, they clear a 
path so that they may act without dogmatic assumption. The early 
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orthodox period of American public administration attested to the 
inaccuracy of this belief. : 


THE COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 


President Franklin Roosevelts Committee on Administrative 
Management (CAM) consisted of the famous triumvirate of Louis 
Brownlow, Luther Gulick, and Charles Merriam. Though these three 
men occupied different positions on the practioner-academic con- 
tinuum, all three thought of themselves as reformers and all 
stimulated and contributed to administrative reforms in places like 
Chicago, New York, and Washington (Gulick, of course, continues 
his reform work from the Institute of Public Administration). All 
three heavily influenced the study of public administration as well. 
Their ideas, or the ideas that they represented, served, for a time, to 
give the field its identity and its students a sense of purpose. 

What matters most concerned these men? What aspects of . 
administration most interested them? Of course, there is no way to 
answer these questions satisfactorily. But the intellectual biography is 
one source of information, and Karl (1963) has completed one such 
excellent study on the members of the CAM. I shall rely heavily on his 
work in the following discussion of these individuals. 

During the Progressive period, “certain of the classic problems of 
democratic society [had] tended to interfere” with suggestions about 
administration. This same problem of organization in a democratic 
society was recognized by the members of the CAM decades later 
and, said Karl, “its practical expression had been and continued to be 
reform.” Thus, these three individuals “and the President himself, 
reflected aspects of a generation which had set for itself the 
continuing reformation of American society; but the reformation was 
based upon the unquestioned assumption~that the morality with 
which they had been raised would continue to be the morality of the 
‘institutions they reformed” (1963: 7, 26, 29). 

For instance, Brownlow’s practitioner experience had shown him 
that public administration worked, solved problems, and that 
establishing a criterion was the ultimate test. The tension of the 
contrary elements of reform dissipated in practice. Public admin- 
istration fulfilled, for Brownlow, the function in governmental 
matters for which Dewey utilized “science” to solve social problems 
more generally. Public administration was “the method by which the 
Jacksonian concern for the relation between the individual and his 
government could be made consistent with the demands of modern 
technology and specialized knowledge” (Karl, 1963: 112). The means 
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varied, but the end was similar. Understanding Brownlow’s concern 
with this reformist dilemma may help to explain his intense interest in 
administration. For his passion for anonymity derived less from an 
admiration of Prussian instrumental rationality than from a deep 
commitment to fashion some workable union between public and 
government. Howelse could one explain the following statements by 
Brownlow which sound more like a credo for the new public 
administration than a defense of the old guard? 


The new task of the public administrator, above all else, then, is to 
concern himself with human relations, with human values, with those 
deeper economic, social, and spiritual needs of the human beings 
whose government, in its administrative branch, he represents” 
[Brownlow, 1934: 250]. 


Gulick, a student of the reformer Charles Beard, seemed less 
concerned than was Beard (or were Brownlow and Merriam) with the 
overarching reformist goal of reconciling democracy and administra- 
tion. He took his mission to be a “search for practical reason, for a 
kind of knowledge which would not be uselessly a priori.” To this end 
he focused his efforts on such tasks as budget reform. Nor has his 
reformist temperament left him over the years. In the 1970s he 
addressed a national meeting of public administration adademics by 
catalogiting a series of social problems and concluding that. “the 
intellectuals and idea leaders are not much help” in solving these 
difficulties (Gulick, 1975: 265). That address, the concluding portion 
of which reads remarkably like a Progressive Era tract, was received 
with a standing ovation by the assemblage. 

Of the three CAM members Merriam probably embodied most 
clearly the reform spirit of the field of public administration. His 
abiding concern seemed to be to effect some pratical junction of 
science and democracy. Merriam’s efforts to unite useful knowledge 
with political action seem to nicely follow the intentions that Dewey 
had in an earlier period. 


Objectivity and liberalism met on the common ground of factual 
analysis once facts were freed from past preoccupations with out- 
moded doctrine—or so the argument seemed to go. This was the social 
implication of John Dewey’s methods of inquiry and the political 
implication of Woodrow Wilson’s article on administration [Karl, 
1963: 60}. 


An extraordinarily optimistic man, Merriam sought “science,” 
because science “is intelligence in human affairs and must enter into 
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any emerging pattern of values and institutions” (Merriam, 1945: 
328). And his commitment to democracy seemed based on the 
characteristic reformist tendency to link, by proclamation, specific 
recommendations (which in Merriam’s case usually called for applied 
social science in governmental deliberations) with a “good life” based 
on an updated image of the past, comprehensible democratic polity. 
Merriam implied, but never dealt with, “the ambiguity of his faith in 
science and democracy as correlatives of the new world.” He acted on 
the idea of reform, for he “wanted to construct a politics which would 
be based upon principles but not restricted by legalism or constitu- 
tionalism.” Thus, he sought pattern and order without formalism—a 
tricky task indeed. But in the end the “two standards of truth, 
scientific and democratic, had ultimately to be reconcilablein order 
to be absolute for the moment in time when the conjunction 
occurred” (Karl, 1963: 56, 61, 70-71). 

What was Merriam’s formula for the union of science and 
democracy? In another work, Karl summarizes Merriam’s ideas on 
this matter in phrases that sound almost like Dewey’s own explana- 
tion of empirical idealism. 


The essential revolution in Merriam’s conception of science rested, in 
effect, on making sure that science transformed the utopian fantasy 
and imagination into a force for the practical realization of the future. 
Realism consisted not in a rejection of utopia but in a recognition of 
the existence of the practical tools for its attainment. The key lay in the 
continuous construction and reconstruction of that utopian image in 
accordance with the development of those tools (Karl, 1974: 295-296). 


Nowadays, the Committee on Administrative Management has 
come to symbolize the bankruptcy of the ideas popular during the 
earlier orthodox period of American administrative thought. Many 
view these men as dogmatic advocates of sterile and outmoded 
principles. But this cursory investigation of some of their ideas seems 
to suggest that they, like earlier administrative thinkers such as 
Wilson, were trying to escape the trap of inconsequentiality.to which 
the early reformers had consigned constitutional scholars and 
German idealists. Because these early thinkers did not escape their 
own critique, later students of administration found it necessary to 
reintroduce the same reformist theme. It is this continuous effort to 
reformulate—to find a closer fit between immediately relevant 
solutions to particular problems and underlying shared goals— 
rather than, for example, to develop new, polity-level normative 
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theory—that constitutes the broader, continuing orthodoxy of 
American public administration. 


WALDO’S ATTACK ON ORTHODOXY: 
CONTINUITY AND SHARED ASSUMPTION 


It has become a cliche to note that the early administrative 
orthodoxy weakened and collapsed when scholars left their univer- 
sity posts for government positions during World War II. Never- 
theless, the cliche has some grounding in fact. Upon their return to 
academe, these individuals proclaimed the important lesson they had 
learned from experience: administrative activity is suffused with 
politics. This observation surely voided the politics / administration 
dichotomy as a stable resolution of the democracy-administration 
problem. For the next few decades students of public administration 
sought to reach some reformist adaptation to this difficulty by 
invoking.a variety of pluralist arguments to reconcile the influence of 
administrative experts with the imperatives of democratic govern- 
ment. The works of scholar-reformers such as Herring (1936), 
Appleby (1949), and Redford (1969) indicate the kinds of suggestions 
most frequently proposed. , 

Probably the most illuminating attempt to analyze and critique the 
early orthodox American public administration movement was 
Waldo’s The Administrative State (1948). Waldo wrote this work as a 
doctoral student at Yale, labored for the old O.P.A. during the War, 
and journeyed back to academe and published his study sub- 
sequently. For present purposes his book is interesting on at least two 
counts. First, he analyzed the early literature of American public 
administration and reached conclusions congruent with those of this 
article: He found the early administrative thinkers to be pragmatic 
reformers who sometimes neglected their own advice but sought, 
nevertheless, an efficient democracy. And second, although Waldo 
discredited the simplistic principles of earlier students of public 
administration, he did so by applying the very same reformist criteria 
used by his antecedents, such as Wilson and the CAM. Waldo’s major 
study. critiqued the efforts of his predecessors on their own territory, 
so to speak, and reached conclusions which they themselves may have 
endorsed. 

First of all, how did Waldo characterize American administrative 
thought? His account was a careful and sensitive study of the 
intricacies of the movement to the point at which the early orthodoxy 
began to weaken. (In fact, his study contributed substantially to the 
rejection of that orthodoxy.) Waldo began by commenting ironically 
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on the nature of his own investigations. “There is something 
paradoxical in a study of the theories of a group of writers who until 
recently have been indifferent or hostile to ‘theory.” And in regard to 
what constituted the field of public administration, he commented: 
“Academic students of public administration have attempted, and in 
some measure succeeded, in bringing to a focus a dozen different 
movements for governmental and administrative reform, using the 
conceptual apparatus given by the American climate of opinion and, 
more immediately, American political science” (1948: v, 27). 

Apropos this observation, Waldo devoted considerable attention 
to some of the traditional questions asked by political theorists so 
that he might order the substance of the field. Thus in his inquiry he 
asked: “What vision of the Good Life and what Criteria of Action 
were enunciated by students of public administration? And how did 
they answer the question: Who Should Rule?” He dealt with the latter 
by critiquing the response provided by the dichotomy. His answer to 
the former question: (What is the nature of the government that shall 
realize—and in turn be part of—the Good Life?) is as follows: 
“Students of administration: all profess democracy. Substantively, 
they regard it as striving toward the ideals which they themselves 
seek.” What are the criteria of action? His answer is founded in 
. pragmatism. “Impatience with the ‘abstract’ or ‘theoretical,’ and use 
of such terms as scientific, experience, empirical, practicability, 
experiment—these characterize the pragmatic temper” (pp. 74, 83). 
Thus, Waldo’s interpretation of the early literature closely matches 
the one presented in this paper. 

But Waldo’s study is interesting not only for the analysis contained 
therein, but also for his reaction to the early orthodoxy and for his 
own comments on the problem of democracy and administration. He 
found that early administrative thinkers reacted against formalism. 
For instance, he quotes B. P. DeWitt who had observed that 


the (efficiency) movement is incapable of any concise definition, and in 
fact of any definition at all, because it is itself a protest against 
generalizations and definitions, standing for the specific study and 
solution of particular problems [DeWitt, 1915: 320, quoted in Waldo, 
1948: 194]. 


But his own major complaint about that literature stemmed from his 
perception that it was formal and dogmatic. Waldo questioned the 
views of the early reformers by invoking that same idea of reform. 
For instance, he attacked the classical principles of administration 
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and commented with a note of cautious optimism on emerging trends 
at the time he wrote: “In recent years . . . a considerable number of 
administrative students have simply abandoned the ‘principles’ 
approach to administration in favor of a more ‘pragmatic’ attitude” 
(p. 164). 

What did Waldo himself suggest as a solution to the key 
democracy-administration dilemma? His answer, too, echoed the 
reformist response to Dewey: 


The problem [of the place of the expert in a democratic society] is 
perhaps too broad to be solved by a few thinkers in a short period of 
time. The answer should evolve out of experience and the gradual 
reconstruction of our theory by thinkers in many fields [p. 210]. 


He concluded his study with a similar lesson. “If abandonment of the 
politics-administration formula is taken seriously, if the demands of 
present world civilization are met, administrative thought must 
establish a working relationship with every major province in the 
realm of human learning” (p. 212). And he seemed to consider this 
final idea significant enough to be repeated, word for word, as the 
concluding phrase in his next book as well (1955: 70). 


THE NEW PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: HOW NEW? 


The 1960s and 1970s were times of ferment. A wide variety of 
_ proposals for reforming administrative structures and processes were 
offered, and some have been adopted in one form or another. Many 
of these reforms were aimed at instituting mechanisms that would 
achieve administrative devolution, citizen advocacy and partici- 
pation in the administrative arena, and redistribution of bureaucratic 
attention and outcomes toward the disadvantaged. As Kaufman 
(1969) observed several years ago, the value of representativeness (as 
opposed to politically neutral competence or executive leadership) 
was the focus of increased direct attention during this period. Many 
students of administration examined the bureaucracy-democracy 
problem anew. Some found the conventional pluralist response, 
which had been popularized if not generated by the preceding 
generation, to be arid, unsatisfying, and out of touch with the realities 
of power. Thus the cycle of reform turns once again. “The debate goes 
round and round,” as Marris and Rein have said (1973: 233). 

The most well-organized, recent critique along these lines by 
administrative thinkers is probably the literature of the New Public 
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Administration.“ This article is not the place for an extended 
treatment of the ideas of this movement. I have examined this 
literature at length elsewhere, and refer the reader to that discussion 
for more careful treatment of the points I summarize here (O’Toole, 
1977). Of course, some distortion is almost inevitable when one 
homogenizes the ideas of several individuals and groups them all 
under one label. Nevertheless, and despite popular rhetoric to the 
contrary, the New Public Administration seems less a radical than a 
reformist (and occasionally even conservative) response to the 
dilemma of democracy and administration. 

What do the proponents of the New Public Administration 
actually say? It is clear that these individuals have an intense interest 
in the ideal of democracy and are concerned lest it be lost as the 
administrative state perfects mere technique. But those in the ranks of 
the New Public Administration propose ideas which are, in many 
respects, less deviant than they or their critics realize. The recom- 
mendations they make are grounded in the norms of their intellectual 


antecedents. 
-One member of this group proposes a “primary normative 


premise” as an alternative to the current values of the field, but the 
new norm seems to fit well under the venerable rubric of utili- 
tarianism: “The purpose of public organization is the reduction of 
economic, social, and psychic suffering and the enhancement of life 
opportunities for those inside and outside the organization” (LaPorte, 
1971: 32). Another suggests that the social changes occasioned by the 
onset of postindustrialism will be revolutionary, but he refers 
favorably to Lindblom’s “partisan mutual adjustment” as an approp- 
riate method of administrative action under these circumstances 
(Biller, 1971b: 115). 

A third advocate of the New Public Administration makes a 
similar point. For him, values are important but “ultimate and 
transcendental values do not exist.” The most important thing is to 
build a democracy that will “keep the way open for change” 
(Harmon, 1971: 180-181). And another scholar, usually associated 
with the New Public Administration, recommends that formalism 
(“boundaries”) be rejected and that the most appropriate way to solve 
the problem of administration in a democratic society would be to 
regard the “objective as eternally tentative, to be approached in doubt 
and by increment, always fitting and refitting concept to context in an 
evolutionary fashion.” He suggests that we experiment, and his . 
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version of Dewey’s empirical idealism as “radical evolution” is as 
follows: “A starting place might be to begin viewing administration as 
a continuous, seamless process” (White, 1971: 156, 167, 163). 


CONCLUSION 


And so it continues. Despite major social alterations, impressive 
technical breakthroughs, and significant changes in intellectual 
fashion, American administrative thinkers have remained remark- 
ably true to the reform tradition from which the field germinated. 
These people, the actions they recommend, and the literature they 
produce have continually confronted the ambiguity and tension 
inherent in the earliest reforms. 


At the very heart of Progressivism was a basic conflict in social 
outlook. The conflict was between those whose hope for the future was 
primarily that of a planned and administered society, and those who, 
on the other hand, remained firm in the old liberal faith in an 
underlying harmony, which by natural and inevitable processes 
produces the greatest possible good if the necessary institutional and 
social reforms are made [Waldo, 1948: 17]. 


Students of administration have sought to manufacture insti- 
tutions of public decision that would help the polity march unfettered 
into the world of the future with past ideals intact. 

Even some of those administrative scholars who profess less direct 
concern with action have worked some of these same premises into 
their research. Simon, for instance, probably the most prominent 
social scientist specializing in the study of public administration, fits 
this generalization. As Storing observed, Simon’s work (especially 
Administrative Behavior in 1976) contains evidence of his “unex- 
plored and largely unarticulated liberal democratic faith which 
constitutes part of his scientific baggage” (1962: 104). 

I would be remiss should I fail to caution that there are plenty of 
important differences among American administrative thinkers and 
their specific suggestions. for reform. Many significant events oc- 
curred between the time that Woodrow Wilson journeyed into 
upstate New York to deliver his essay and the time that a group of 
young administrative scholars traveled into upstate New York for the 
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Minnowbrook conference that spawned the New Public Adminis- 
tration. But the extent of continuity, the importance of the reform 
tradition, and even the similarities in language over time are 
important and seldom-noted. Administrative reformers throughout 
the century have desired democracy, recognized the importance of 
technique, sought resolution of the two through experience and the 
test of workability, dismantled the flawed principles and dogmas of 
solutions previously proposed, and ultimately producd less than 
satisfying results. 

Recently, Waldo, who has continued to wrestle with the democracy- 
bureaucracy conundrum, has suggested that the unsatisfying nature 
of our attempts to deal with the problem derives from a fundamental 
inconsistency in our normative theory. Put simply, he argues that 
Americans have grafted a Roman administrative heritage onto a 
Greek political theory with which it may be fundamentally incom- 
patible (Waldo, 1980). In this respect, it is interesting to note that 
contradictions in administrative theory may not be a uniquely 
American phenomenon. One recent comparative analysis of Ameri- 
can and Soviet administrative ideologies notes remarkably similar 
tensions and contradictions across these two administrative settings 
(Urban, 1982). It may be that the American administrative ortho- 
doxy of reform has counterparts elsewhere. Whatever the merits of 
this idea, however, it is clear that the extensive efforts on the part of 
American administrative thinkers to resolve the fundamental di- 
lemma retain many of the unsatisfying characteristics present in the 
earliest attempts. 

In recent times, administrative reformers, as a group, have 
proposed a complex and partly contradictory array of changes. Mere 
reference to budget and metropolitan reform, state reorganization, 
little city halls, ombudsmen, participatory management, and matrix 
organizations indicates the extent to which the field has lost the 
semblance of unity pervading the early orthodoxy. This fact, plus the 
divergent interests and increasing specialization of those within the 
field, has led some to comment on public administration’s disci- 
plinary identity crisis (Ostrom, 1974; Schick, 1973-1974). 

But if the argument of this paper has merit, the notion of reform 
seems to provide an organizing idea which transcends the dogmas of 
earlier days, and also provides a possible explanation for the identity 
crisis. Understanding the idea of reform helps one to see why the 
efforts of American administrative theorists during the twentieth 
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century have been perforce frustrating. Disentangling the reformist 
dilemma of democracy and administration requires more than good 
intentions or ingenuity in creating novel administrative arrange- 
ments. At the very least, successful completion of this task demands 
large-scale normative political theory. It may even be the case, as 
Waldo has commented, that “in an overall] way the problem is 
probably insoluble” (1975: 216). Whichever conclusion is more 
appropriate, an analysis of the ideas of American administrative 
thinkers seems to demonstrate that ultimate solutions lie outside the 
reach of a field guided by the idea of reform.. 


NOTES 


1. Of course, the most notable exception to this generalization is Waldo (1948), 
which will be discussed later in this article. There have been other attempts to 
investigate the heritage of the field. Although Waldo’s attempt is dated, it remains the 
most insightful and detailed. 

2. In recent times as well as in the past, those who write on public administration 
have frequently referred to administrative reform. Nevertheless, there has been 
surprisingly little analytical attention paid to the meaning of the notion of reform itself. 
Caiden’s study (1969) is one attempt to remedy this situation, as is Miewald and 
Steinman’s (1982). The present essay owes much to the excellent administrative 
historical analyses performed by Karl (1963, 1969, 1974). 

3. However, much historical scholarship has touched upon the administrative 
occurrences of the Progressive years. See, for instance, Hofstadter (1955) and Hays 
(1964). 

4. For some minor disagreement with White see Haber (1964: x-xi). 

5. Ishould emphasize that there are important differences between Progressivism 
and other recent American reform movements. There is evidence to suggest, for 
example, that Progressives and New Deal reformers differed significantly in their 
attitudes toward business (Wiebe, 1962; Graham, 1:1960) Here I discuss the common- ` 
alities. 

6. The first of these three views is outlined in Hays (1964: 233); the second is the 
theme used by Hofstadter (1955), especially in his discussion of “status upheaval”; and 
the third is predominant in Progressive documents of the time, such as Toulmin (1915: 
156-168) and Woodruff (1911: 243-253). 

7. As Hofstadter puts it (1955: 245), the tradition of citizen participation, when 
juxtaposed with the contemporaneous growth of large-scale organization, elicited 
from reformers “all that uneasiness and inconsistency which we may expect to see 
when men find themselves enmeshed in institutions and practices that seem to be 
working to considerable effect but that violate their inherited precepts and their moral 
preference.” 
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8. This brief discussion has emphasized only one aspect of the scientific 
management movement. For an analysis of early scientific management which 
emphasizes the systematizing tendencies of the doctrine and the class-based attraction 
to it by the newly-forming professions, see Merkle (1968, 1980). 

9. Yet here Wilson is open to criticism for being overly formal in his belief in 
British mechanisms of parliamentary government and for his lack of thorough 
empiricism. Crick (1959: 104) comments that when Wilson wrote this book he “had 
never even sat for an afternoon in the gallery of the Senate.” 

10. Wilson made this comment in a speech delivered February 2, 1912 at 
Richmond. It was reprinted in the Congressional Record, Vol. XLVIII, p. 3921 and 
quoted in May (1959: 116). 

HI. For an interesting analysis of Wilson’s complex and somewhat ambiguous 
viewpoint on this issue see Stillman (1973). 

12. For an argument claiming that Wilson was misinterpreted on this score see 
Riggs (1965). 

13. In fact, Karl even concludes that Dewey’s The Public and Its Problems 
“became a handbook for theorists of public administration” (1963: 51). Though 
Dewey’s influence was remarkable, this statement seems a bit exaggerated. 

14, Itis a difficult task to try to define this entity or the boundaries of its literature 
in any manner that would please all observers. For purposes of this study I assume that 
the ideas of the New Public Administration are adequately represented in the of essays 
edited by Marini (1971), Waldo (1971). and especially in the articles by LaPorte, 
White, Biller, Kirkhart, Savage, and Harmon contained therein. Some other papers by 
these same authors have appeared elsewhere and may be included in this literature. 
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At the core of most research programs lies a suggestive metaphor systematized into a 
model and then developed into an empirically testable theory. In organizational 
theory, machine, organic, and dramatic metaphors have abounded; however, the 
concerns of these metaphors may be subsumed by conceiving of organizations as 
explanatory structures. The suggestiveness of this new metaphor is illustrated by 
demonstrating how it represents fundamental organizational characteristics, serves as 
a basis for a typology, and isolates certain forms and processes of change, The 
explanatory metaphor discourages the tendency to hypostatize organizations into 
concrete entities and emphasizes their nature as verbal and nonverbal behavioral 
arrangements. 


ORGANIZATION AND 
EXPLANATION 


New Metaphors for Old Problems 


PETER C. SEDERBERG 
University of South Carolina 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF METAPHOR 


Metaphors pepper political discourse. Leaders prowl as lions and 
foxes; political machines manufacture electoral support; actors play 
roles in political dramas; and the state dominates the social world like 
a leviathan. We systematize our metaphors and label them models, 
maps, and simulations. It appears that we can no more escape 
metaphorical characterizations of the world than we can dispense 
with language itself in explanation. Metaphor helps us economize 
our explanations; it provides, as Turbayne (1970:, 17) observes, “two 
ideas as one” (emphasis in the original). l 

Ryle (1949: 16) suggests that we commit a “category mistake” 
when we represent “the facts . . . as if they belonged to one logical type 
or category (or range of types of categories), when they actually 
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belong to another.” This statement, as Turbayne notes, is a good 
definition of metaphor. The temptation to cross categories, especially 
when characterizing social and political arrangements, can be 
attributed to a number of factors. At the level of style, the use of 
metaphor indicates a certain poetic impulse. Poetry is often richly, 
although not uniquely, metaphorical, and metaphorical images, 
selected for vividness of impact, may well enliven otherwise drab 
scientific prose. The use of metaphor, however, represents more than 
the triumph of form over substance, for metaphors also contribute to 
our knowledge of the world. The relatively unknown and unfamiliar 
may become more comprehensible when characterized in terms of a 
more familiar world (Landau, 1961: 334). Miller (1979: 163), for 
example, suggests that political metaphors provide “a way of moving 
from the observable or sensible to the political.” We perceive only 
contiguous events; we cannot observe the relations those events 
presumably signify. To represent such relations, we import terms 
characterizing what we cannot see, such as “cause,” “force,” or 
“authority,” into our observations. Such terms are commonly rooted 
in metaphor, although the roots are often obscure. 

The substantive contribution metaphors may make to the intelli- 
gibility of the social world also suggests the pitfalls of metaphorical 
reasoning. Metaphorical characterizations are not neutral—they 
structure the ways we construe the world of sense apprehensions 
(Turbayne, 1970: 21; Lakeoff and Johnson, 1980). We need not 
embrace a radical perspectivism to recognize that metaphors, by their 
nature, must necessarily emphasize some aspects of the situation 
being characterized, while obscuring others.’ Metaphors, whatever 
their virtues, cross categories, thus making the synthesized category 
doubly unstable. All categories may be undermined by pointing to 
observables not adequately subsumed. Metaphorically constructed 
categories, moreover, may be subverted from either side of the 
categorical construct. To assert that “man is a wolf” can be 
challenged by those siding with either wolves or men. To commit 
oneself to a metaphorical characterization of observation may well be 
illuminating, but the perspective so granted is necessarily unstable and 
vulnerable. Metaphorical “investments” purchase a potentially mis- 
leading and unstable world view. 

A powerful metaphor, ironically, may be particularly dangerous. 
“The line between make-believe and belief, ” Turbayne (1970: 26) 
reminds us, “is thin,” and we can easily slip from category crossing 
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into category trespassing; that is, we may take the metaphorical for 
the literal. The failure to distinguish between procedure (metaphor) 
and process (that being metaphorically characterized) can afflict the 
greatest minds. Descartes, who along with Newton, promoted the 
enormously influential geometric/machine metaphor, apparently 
came to believe that the world and even the human body were not 
merely like machines, they literally were machines: “In short, 
enthralled by his own metaphor, he mistook the mask for the face, 
and consequently bequeathed to posterity more than worldview. He 
bequeathed a world” (Turbayne, 1970: 69). 

One heir to this legacy of Descartes and Newton is, of course, 
organizational theory. Organizations are often characterized, more 
or less systematically, as machines. Taylor went so far as to incarnate 
the Cartesian man-as-a-machine metaphor in organizational be- . 
havior. The influence of the machine metaphor reflects its dominance 
in the modern world view, in which it defines not only the allocation 
of facts but also the classical characterization of science itself (such as 
the deductive relation of events, the reduction of physical explan- 
ation to causal explanation, and the identification of deduction with 
computation) (Turbayne, 1970: 46-50). Organization theorists, like 
so many other social scientists of the past century, wanted to enter 
into what they took to be the mainstream of legitimate science. 
Embracing the machine metaphor provided them with both an idea 
for theoretical elaboration and a certain sense of scientific legitimacy. 

The machine metaphor, of course, is not the only one occuring in 
organizational theory—others also exercise considerable influence. 
Among the more significant is the twentieth century cybernetic 
variant of the machine metaphor—the organization as a self-steering 
mechanism. Additionally, like the wider society of which they are a 
part, organizations have been treated as both organisms and as 
dramas. A recent study of the literature (Morgan, 1980: 605-622) 
reveals other organizational metaphors, both explicit and hidden. 

Now nothing is intrinsically wrong with metaphorical thinking. At 
the core of most research programs lies a suggestive metaphor 
systematized into a model and then developed into an empirically 
testable theory. Yet the presence of multiple metaphors suggests a 
possible need for reconstruction. Competing metaphors may well 
emerge from the perspectivism implied in metaphorical thinking. 
Because all metaphors reveal and conceal at the same time, what one 
conceals may give rise to another. It appears that the organic 
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metaphor in organizational theory developed in response to the limits 
of the machine model. Yet plurality does not imply equality among 
competing metaphors. Metaphorically guided inquiry may constitute 
the world in a variety of ways, but not all metaphors prove equally 
valuable. Metaphors cannot be judged to be definitively right or 
wrong—they are not mirrors of nature but, as Turbayne (1970: 214) 
suggests, resemble portraits that incorporate certain features while 
neglecting others. A particular metaphorical portrait, however, may 
be judged superior to others if it proves more suggestive of theoretical 
applications. Some metaphors, moreover, may prove more com- 
prehensive than others, in terms of subsuming them and going 
beyond.” 

With such considerations in mind, we explore a new organiza- 
tional metaphor: Organizations may be treated as if they are 
explanations or, perhaps more accurately, explanatory constructs. 
Explanation, as used here, involves more than neopositivist concern 
for logical construction and empirical validation, but also implies 
interpretive and critical elements as well. The explanatory metaphor, 
consequently, subsumes the insights of the machine metaphor, 
- including its cybernetic variant, in addition to those of other 
organizational metaphors. It appears, moreover, that the explana- . 
tory metaphor possesses a certain prima facie superiority. Organiza- 
tions are composed not of gears and cogs, microprocessors, or cells, 
but of human beings engaged in verbal and nonverbal behavior. 
Explanations and organizations, then,-appear to relate to similar types 
of activity to an extent not duplicated by many other organizational 
metaphors. The suggestiveness of this metaphor can be illustrated by 
demonstrating how it represents fundamental organizational charac- 
‘teristics, serves as a basis for a typology, and isolates certain forms 
and processes of organizational change. 


ORGANIZATIONS AS EXPLANATIONS 


All organized behavior depends upon shared meaning, as evi- 
denced by mutually expected responses contributing to smooth 
interaction. Yet the concept of “organization” commonly connotes 
something more than established patterns of predictable interaction. 
Predictable relations, after all, could be transitory, open-ended, 
essentially egalitarian, and largely unregulated. An organization 
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(complex or simple), admittedly something of a reification of certain 
patterns of repeated behavior, may be distinguished from the more 
inclusive notion of organized behavior, as being a relatively stable 
interaction among fairly well-delineated participants whose relations 
are coordinated (at least in part) by authorities capable of enforcing 
their directives (Weber, 1978: 48). 

Any organization may be reduced to the responses of those who 
constitute it. These responses, however, are “mutually expected;” 
individual actions, therefore, take shape under the influence of these 
mutual expectations. The participants create and sustain an organiza- 
tion through the outpourings of their energy in the world. Each 
member’s outpourings, though, affect and are affected by the actions 
and expectations of the others with whom they interact (Berger, 1967: 
3-4). In such a dialectical fashion, the interacting responses of the 
participants both create, and are created by, the organization.’ 


PURPOSE 


All organizations organize the same thing: shared meaning 
(mutually expected response). Whatever other tasks they under- 
take—producing toasters, collecting taxes, conquering neighbors— 
organizations depend upon the structured response of those who 
comprise them. By routinizing responses, organizations establish 
shared meaning by guaranteeing mutually fulfilled expectations. 

Explanations, too, attempt to control shared meaning by chan- 
neling response in various ways. Basically, “an explanation makes 
something intelligible or comprehensible” (Kaplan, 1964: 330). 
Behaviorally speaking, something is intelligible when we “know” 
how to respond to it. Intelligibility is demonstrated by “appropriate” 
use—whether of a concept, a tool, or a complex social setting.* An 
explanation, therefore, attempts to guide behavior in certain ways 
through a variety of means. Scientific explanation, as I elaborate 
later, strives to structure appropriate response through appeals to 
logic and empirical evidence, whereas other forms of explanation 
draw upon alternate means, not excluding cercion, to control the 
range of response. f 

Organizations incarnate explanations (Peckham, 1979: 189-191). 
Every explanation is a potential organization, and every organization 
is a behaviorally manifested explanation (or complex set of explana- 
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tions). Not all explanations become organizations, for they may be 
reflected in patterns of behavior that are not stable, shared, nor 
authoritatively coordinated; indeed, they may have no impact on 
anyone’s behavior. 


HIERARCHY 


Something becomes intelligible when related to other things 
already known. The degree of intelligibility or, perhaps more 
accurately, the surety of our knowledge, depends upon the strength of 
the relationship established. The strongest relationship is a deductive 
one, in which specifics may be indubitably derived from general 
principles. A sense of intelligibility may also be established when 
specifics are only probabilistically related to general principles or 
simply fit into accepted patterns (Kaplan, 1964: 332). The thrust of 
most explanations, however, is toward the hierarchical subsumption 
of the particular under the general, if only in terms of probabilistic 
or tendency statements. 

Organized behavior exists when specific responses fit into a 
pattern of mutual expectations. Formal organizations, as a species of 
organized behavior, possess hierarchical structures like those of 
formal explanations. “Who says organization,” asserts Michels 
(1962: 365), “says oligarchy.” But Michels’s “iron law” exaggerates, 
because organizations need not imply oligarchy, at least not in the 
restricted sense of a tightly knit, highly centralized rule of a tiny, 
self-perpetuating elite. Some organizations may be so oligarchially 
structured, just as some explanations may be rigorously controlled by 
deductive logic. Other organizations may be less highly structured, or 
even primitive in nature; internal relations may be only probabilis- 
tically established, and the organization itself may be constituted out 
of competing explanations. 

Even simple explanations involve some degree of hierarchical 
subsumption. The most basic form of explanation, that of categoriza- 
tion, still stands at a higher level of generality than the phenomenon 
being categorized. The organizational equivalent of a categori- 
zation, admittedly, would be so undifferentiated that it might well be 
described as incipient. A categorization, though, may create a 
significant, two-tiered hierarchy, like those reflecting the distinctions 
between master and slave or citizen and alien. 
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Complex organizations more clearly resemble an explanatory 
regress, in that each lower level of the organization is subsumed by a 
higher one until some essentially arbitrary termination point is 
reached. An extensive regress, however, need not imply a high degree 
of coherence, consistency, or centralization. The organization of the 
federal government of the United States, for example, has no clearly 
defined termination point. Harry Truman may have commented that 
the “buck” stops with the President, but federalism, the separation of 
powers, and the myth of popular sovereignty combine to produce an 
organizational regress with multiple branchings and contending 
termination points, This arrangement, as its critics have noted for 
two centuries, sacrifices a certain amount of coherence for the sake of 
other values. A too neatly structured governmental “explanation,” in 
the minds of at least some of the authors of the Constitution, was an 
invitation to tyranny. 

Organizations commonly contain competing elements, as if struc- 
tured from related, though somewhat incompatible, explanations. 
One obvious tension arises from the competition between adminis- 
trative and substantive tasks, where the “experts” from each area 
contend to subsume the other under the imperatives of their own task 
(Perrow, 1979: 53-55). The often cited contrast between formal and 
informal organizations resolves itself into the tensions that arise from 
a particular member’s responses being subject to competing explana- 
tory directives. For example, should an employee be hired on the 
basis of ascriptive ties or universalistic criteria? Should the employee 
conform with the norms of an informal group or with the official 
directives of the formal hierarchy? Seeing such tensions as the 
product of contending explanations addressing the same essential 
context helps reduce the tendency to reify formal and informal 
organization into concrete entities. 

The higher the position occupied in the hierarchy, the more 
familiar a person will be with an organization’s general functions and 
operations, and with the knowledge constituting the “intelligence” of 
authority. Such intelligence has its costs, however, because the higher 
the position, the less an official is likely to know about the particulars 
of operations at the lower levels, contributing to the ignorance of 
authority and the “intelligence” of democracy. Analogous to the 
conditions prevailing at the higher (theoretical) levels of an explana- 
tory regress, the activities of those functioning at or near the top of an 
organization are more diffuse and less amenable to precise evaluation 
(Presthus, 1978: 23-24; Thompson, 1961: 493-497). 
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Top-level participants, consequently, are more likely to suffer 
losses of meaning than those at lower levels; that is, they more 
frequently encounter situations in which they will be initially at a loss 
for a response, contributing to pressure, anxiety, and their somatic 
side effects. Ultimately, organizational leaders must respond (that is, 
attribute some meaning) to these situations—for that is the burden of 
their positions and why they generally receive high compensation. 
Often such responses must be made in the absence of sufficient 
information or, even worse, upon the basis of contradictory infor- 
mation. In contrast, those near the bottom of the hierarchy usually 
find their behavior to be much better defined. For them, organiza- 
tional meanings are well established, even if they may often be 
alienated from them. 


EMPIRICAL FRONTIER 


Each organization also possesses a more or less clearly delineated 
“empirical frontier” beyond which lies the “reality” that it attempts to 
subsume (explain) and control. At this lowest point of the organiza- 
tional regress, the directives and procedures of the organization are 
ultimately tested. From these “experiments,” the evidence is presum- 
ably fed back to check the governing directives and the assumptions 
that support them. If the results of the organization’s experiments at 
its frontier are ambiguous, contradictory, or distorted, they will 
provide only limited guidance for the decision makers who must 
ultimately evaluate the effectiveness of the current directives. 

If scientific method delineates the most systematic exploitation of 
the links among explanation, experimentation, and feedback, then 
systematic organizations might be thought to imitate scientific pro- 
cedural controls (Peckham, 1979: 191). A highly developed organi- 
zation, from this perspective, would resemble a rigorously defined, 
logically integrated, scientific explanatory structure outlined as fol- 
lows (Landau, 1973: 539-542): 1) Coherent, consistent orders (the 
explanatory hypotheses) would be derived from clearly conceived 
organizational regulations and objectives (laws). 2) These orders 
would be precisely elaborated as they progress down the hierarchy 
(exemplification) until 3) they specify behavior at the organizational 
frontier (experimentation). 4)The consequences of the organization’s 
operations at the frontier would (ideally) produce unambiguous 
feedback by which the utility of the original directives could be 
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evaluated (validation or invalidation). 5) Finally, this evaluation 
would be used to guide needed refinements in operational directives 
(normal scientific incrementalism). 

Most extant organizations fall considerably short of this ideal, 
principally because goals are multiple and often conflictual, behavior 
is weakly structured, and feedback (especially negative feedback) is 
blocked. Some serious epistemological doubts, moreover, can be 
raised about the adequacy of this “positivist” model of a highly 
developed organization.’ 


EPISTEMOLOGICAL ASSUMPTIONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL TYPES 


POSITIVIST ORGANIZATIONS 


Modern bureaucratic organizations, as Weber idealized them, 
approximate the structure and method of a positivist scientific. 
explanatory regress. Twenty years ago Wolin pointed out this sim- 
ilarity: “To the theorist of organization, the patterns of such [bureau- 
cratic] structures supply a ‘logic’ to human behavior comparable to 
the way methodological procedures guide intellectual inquiry” (1960: 
382). Rubenstein observes that positivist bureaucracies “can be best 
understood as a structural and organizational expression of the 
related processes of secularization, disenchantment of the world, and 
rationalization (emphasis in the original)” (1978: 27-28). These pro- 

. cesses, not coincidentally, are also closely associated with the rise of 
positivist science. The positivist organization imitates the procedural 
controls of this model of inquiry in an effort to replicate, in the area of 
organizational concern, the apparent success of the natural sciences. 
As Weber states: 


The peculiarity of modern culture, and specifically of its technical and 
economic basis, demands this very calculability of results. When fully 
developed, bureaucracy also stands, in a specific sense, under the 
principle of sine ira ac studio [without anger or zeal]. Its specific nature 
... develops the more perfectly the more the bureaucracy is ‘dehuman- 
ized’, the more completely it succeeds in eliminating from official 
business love, hatred, and all purely personal, irrational, and emo- 
tional elements which escape calculation [1958: 215-216]. 
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Positivist organizations, in emphasizing the standards of effi- 
ciency, calculability, and impersonality, force “the imposition of new 
norms of behavior that are, in fact, the norms of mechanics as a 
subdivision of physics” (Hummel, 1977: 14). The controls of positi- 
vist method were devised to enhance the quality of the explanations 
produced and, ultimately, the ability of the scientist to predict and, 
perhaps, control the phenomenon under study. Analogous controls 
on bureaucratic behavior are similarly intended to improve the tech- 
nical effectiveness of the organization in fulfilling its assigned tasks, 
which also involves prediction and control. 

Disintegration constantly threatens all patterns of social interac- 
tion, and the more complex and closely defined the behavior, the 
more effort must be expended to maintain it. Positivist organizations 
demand precisely predictable behavior in order to insure the calcula- 
bility of results. Precise predictability, in turn, depends upon nar- 
rowly channeled responses, for even minor deviations, if pervasive 
throughout the organization, can contribute to deterioration or even 
bring about collapse. 

The control of behavior, then, becomes an obsessive concern of 
positivist organization. Considerable resources must be devoted to 
the tasks of discipline and surveillance—the functional equivalents of 
the controls of logic and empirical validation in the construction of 
explanations—in order to restrict behavioral drift. This overwhelm- 
ing preoccupation with order encourages the emergence of a bureau- 
cratized society in which, as Foucault comments, the “prisons resem- 
ble factories, schools, barracks, hospitals which all resemble prisons” 
(1977: 228). 

At the extreme, these scientized organizations displace the more 
diffuse values of justice, freedom, happiness, love, and even hate, to 
replace them with the values of precision, stability, discipline, reliabil- 
ity, calculability, and impersonality (Hummel, 1977: 57-58). As with 
positivist explanations, bureaucratic organizations are not really 
“value free;” rather, certain values structure responses to the exclu- 
sion of other influences deemed disruptive to the bureaucratic 
(explanatory) enterprise. This exclusion leads to fragmentation of the 
bureaucrats’ personalities, as aspects of their character which threaten 
impersonal operations are repressed. 

Positivist organizations, consequently, resemble a particular, and 
essentially limited, perspective on the nature of scientific explana- 
tion. These bureaucracies replicate, within the sphere of organiza- 
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tional operations, the reductionist tendencies of positivist science. 
Undoubtedly, much contemporary science, wedded to technology for 
the past 150 years, has shifted from contemplative to manipulative 
rationality. Indeed, physicist Bernstein insists that modern science 
has largely dropped the “goal of understanding the world in favor of 
being able to calculate, predict, and control” (1980: 42). The rise of 
manipulative science parallels and reinforces the growth of manipu- 
lative organizations. > 

Positivist norms, however, do not appear to be a wholly adequate 
base for either scientific explanation, especially in the social world, 
or, by metaphorical extension, social organizations, Other explana- 
tory considerations and forms of organization may be better suited to 
subsume both the explanatory and the organizational environments. 
Specifically, the positivist characterization of the scientific enterprise 
(1) tends to ignore factors that escape precise calculation, (2) fails to 
recognize the interpretative aspects of science, (3) cannot account for 
covert motives and meanings of actors in the social world, and (4) 
does not encourage the critical revelation of prevailing misconcep- 
tions and delusions. Although all highly developed organizations 
must incorporate elements of scientific method, these methods entail 
something beyond conventional positivist prescriptions. 

Another perspective challenges the dominance of the reductionist, 
manipulative stance in the natural sciences. The ecological approach 
encourages a certain skepticism about the desirability of intervening 
in the environment on the basis of only what is immediately evident 
and easily calculated. As Hardin states, the ecologist always asks, 
“And then what?” What happens after the intervention? What are the 
longer term implications? (1980: 7). The ecological perspective, then, 
encourages the recognition that “we can never do merely one thing” 
(Hardin, 1980: 16). Controlled experiments are only hypothetical 
constructs; applied experiments can never fully control, nor even 
isolate, all the critical contingencies and consequences. Neatly struc- 
tured explanatory hierarchies, therefore, may not be adequate guides 
for action in the natural, much less the social, world. 

Once admitted into consideration, the implications of such softer 
variables would undermine the stability of an explanatory hierarchy 
defined in more rigid, calculable terms—leading to an increased 
dispersion of response among the participants in a research communi- 
ty. The links among the elements of the explanatory structure tend to 
weaken under these conditions, contributing to a more flexible, 
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multiply terminated explanatory regress. The ecological approach 
seems to increase the possibilities for deviance and disorder, thereby 
. weakening the foundation of shared meaning and widening the 
sphere of conflict. The members of a community of inquiry would 
have to struggle to establish new bases of shared meaning accounting 
for the softer, noncalculable consequences of ecological assumptions. 

Superficially, such explanatory instability would not appear to 
provide a foundation for a form of organization superior to the 
orderly, precise, manipulative model of Weberian, positivist bureau- 
cracy. The most extreme form of-irrationality, though, may well be 
the failure to recognize the limits of manipulative rationality (Peck- 
ham, 1970: 248). Although positivist organizations may be well- 
suited for particular types of problems—those that can be isolated, 
meaningfully not hypothetically, from nonquantifiable influences— 
the limits of their effectiveness are rapidly reached in environments 
where these more qualitative and less easily controlled dimensions 
cannot be excluded. Ecological orientations, despite the increased 
possibility of disorder, may be more appropriate to areas of opera- 
tion that remain embedded in a wider web of relations. By patterning 
itself after such a model, an organization could increase its sensitivity 
to multiple interconnections and potential implications that tend to. 
be neglected by positivist organizations. 

An ecologically sensitive organization, to be sure, does not aban- 
don concern for feedback validation and organizational logic, nor 
does it eliminate organizational hierarchy. Rather, the adoption of a 
more holistic approach complements positivist organizational norms 
and contributes to a more flexibly structured organization character- 
ized by a more diffuse structure of authority, a greater toleration of 
dissension, and a certain openness, within limits, to innovation. 

Beyond the general concern for longer term environmental impact 
and flexible structures of operation, ecological norms may be mani- 
fested in specific ways as well. Defining its role as multifunctional 
rather than unifunctional reflects a clear shift to a more holistic, 
ecological perspective. A policeman, for example, may no longer be 
characterized merely as a law enforcer with a badge and a gun, but 
may also share some of the functional attributes of a criminal psy- 
chologist, lawyer, social worker, and expert in community relations. 
The well-known Kalmer Plan of the Volvo automobile company, 
wherein work groups are given the responsibility for a complete job 
such as installing the engine, provides another example in which a - 
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more holistic work environment replaces positivist specialization. 
Although such shifts in role definition recognize the complexity of 
individual behavior, multiple roles can contribute to ambiguity and 
even role conflict. Ecological organizations, like their explanatory 
counterparts, involve certain costs, as well as potential benefits.° 

Comprehensive instances of a shift to more ecologically sensitive 
organizations involve altering the positivist structure of authority 
(i.e., centralized, strictly hierarchical, with clear superior/subordi- 
nate relations). Schemes to involve workers in management deci- 
sions, whether in Socialist Yugoslavia or in the United States, alter, 
though they certainly do not eliminate, organizational authority 
structures. Similarly, the creation of an independent ombudsman 
system, capable-of intervening in a bureaucracy’s operations on the 
behalf of clients, affects the standard conception of the authority 
stucture of a bureaucracy, as well as its. relationship to its envir- 
onment. i ; 


APPROPRIATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Explanations of social behavior, in contrast with those of the 
inanimate or unselfconscious worlds, must not only incorporate a 
concern for empirical validity; they also must give some account of- 
interpretative appropriateness and critical authenticity. Validity 
depends on whether an explanation provides an acceptable account 
of what are judged to be the relevant facts. The adoption of a more 
ecologically sensitive perspective broadens the construct of “rele- 
vance.” The second concern involves whether or not the actor would 
consider the proposed explanation to be an appropriate representa- 
tion of his covert motives and meanings. The final concern, that of 
authenticity, questions the nature of these covert motives and mean- 
ings in order to assess whether they might reflect delusion or false 
consciousness. These two additional considerations broaden the epis- 
temological basis of social explanation beyond the reductionist 
assumptions of positivism. Presumed- social knowledge, therefore, 
may be challenged on three grounds: appropriateness, authenticity, 
and validity. Insofar as these considerations are necessary compo- 
nents of our social knowledge, positivist explanatory constructs do 
not eliminate their effects so much as keep the observer in ignorance 
of them (Bernstein, 1978). 
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Social organizations, in addition to incorporating the broader 
standards of a more ecologically defined validity, may also reflect 
analogous concerns for more appropriate and authentic operations. 
Typically, the Weberian, positivist model, insofar as it is approxi- 
mated, is criticized for alienating both those who comprise it and the 
clients it presumably serves. This does not mean that such organiza- 
tions fail to establish shared meaning; rather, the meanings they 
establish so segment the lives of both personnel and clients that they 
fail to identify with the actions they undertake (or have been inflicted 
upon them). Clients are treated as mere “cases” that possess only 
certain organizationally relevant characteristics and whose other 
attributes ar ignored, if not suppressed. Bureaucratic roles are 
defined as highly specialized and strictly controlled, while other 
aspects of the official’s identity are excluded. 

At its extreme, positivist bureaucracy leads to a. potentially obses- 
sive concern with control, ignoring more subtle questions such as 
legitimacy. Conditioning replaces more broadly construed socializa- . 
tion, and bureaucrats are motivated through the manipulation of 
concrete rewards and punishments rather than through appeals to 
broader social norms. Orders coming down the hierarchy replace the 
development of an independent superego (thereby fomenting the 
occurrence of the “I was only following orders” syndrome). Finally, 
what Hummel (1977: 92-142) terms “id satisfaction” replaces ego 
satisfaction, as mastery is denigrated in favor of routinized contribu- 
tions to the collective effort. 

Adoption of the ecological model would help to mitigate some of 
these alienating tendencies. Concern for the “appropriateness” of 
organizational definitions and procedures would help even more in 
that greater attention would be paid to the covert meanings and 
motives of both bureaucratic officials and their clients. In organiza- 
tional theory, human relations and institutionalized schools, rooted 
in an organic metaphor, tend to see effective organizations as incor- 
porating such concerns for appropriate definitions. Wolin neatly 
epitomizes this perspective by viewing an organization as representing 


a complex response to a particular historical environment, an institu- 
tion which constantly adjusts to the needs, sentiments, and emotions 
of its members, and the members to it. The primary function of these 
organizations is not to produce profits in the most rational manner 
possible, nor to delight the production engineer by virtue of its effi- 
ciency. Instead, it is to promote the values of social stability, cohesion, 
and integration [1960: 410]. 
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The generation of such empathic identification demands more 
dramatic efforts than those made in conventional training programs. 
Some devices, such as sensitivity training and encounter group ther- 
apy, aim to reduce prejudices and increase official understanding of 
clients and subordinates. Therapeutic sessions of this sort have also 
been used to break down racial stereotypes and, thereby, to improve 
relations between officials and the minority communities with whom 
they interact. 

The role reversals of the Chinese Cultural Revolution, in which 
factory managers were forced to work.on assembly lines and govern- 
ment officials were sent out to the fields, exemplify more radical 
programs to increase empathy, as well as to combat the rigidity of an 
emerging hierarchical structure. These reversals were intended, at 
least -in part, to break down some of the status barriers between 
organizational superiors and inferiors and to develop, in the more 
privileged sectors, a better understanding of the position of the 
masses. Similarly, although less dramatic and disruptive, these tech- 
niques are in evidence when a criminal court judge sentences himself 
to jail for a weekend or welfare workers attempt to live on a welfare 
check for a month. l À . 

Such programs may, indeed, lead to an increase in ¢mpathy— 
although at a certain cost—but they hardly serve to institutionalize 
concern for the covert motives and meanings of those involved in (or 
with) an organization. Empathy alone cannot be relied upon to 
provide an appropriate representation of these characteristics. To 
interpret covert motives and meanings within an explanatory typifi- 
cation, we often must go beyond empathy to devise an historical 
construct of the context within which the action takes place in order 
to gain additional guidance on how to interpret the action appro- 
priately (Peckham, 1970: 441). Organizationally, such an approach 
implies a greater concern with the whole context within which offi- 
cials function or in which clients reflect. Organizational intelligence, 
therefore, needs to be more broadly construed here than it would in 
the segmentized structure of a positivist bureaucracy. By giving 
greater attention to the wider setting of organizational behavior, an 
ecological organization concerned with appropriate operations at- 
tempts to provide a better account of covert motives and meanings. 

Organizations embody appropriate values insofar as they strive to 
lessen the stereotypicality of role definitions. We cannot, of course, 
be expected to know and respond to all people as “whole” persons— 
some reductionism is inevitable in almost all social interactions. 
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More appropriate organizations, however, would recognize a wider 
range of individual characteristics as relevant for operations. A mod- 
est, although not trivial, example of this tendency is the increasingly 
wide adoption of the policy of maternity (and paternity) leaves or 
flexible hours programs. These policies, in effect, admit the existence 
of extraorganizational roles and needs that deserve consideration 
when structuring organizational operations. 

Just as concern for appropriateness can undermine the stability of 
any purported positivist explanation, more appropriate organiza- 
tional norms inject diffuse and potentially conflicting considerations 
into the surface rationality of positivist bureaucratic operations. 
Presumably, any disruption of organizational logic will be offset by 
improved morale and productivity, but the existence of such benefits 
can only. be established after the fact. At some point, as the excesses of 
the Chinese Cultural Revolution indicate, the attempt to induce more 
“appropriate” attitudes may threaten the overall integrity of the 
organization. 


AUTHENTIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The problem of authenticity in social explanation raises some 
difficult questions of critical social theory, specifically, whether the 
covert motives and meanings of social actors, and the explanations 
that attempt to typify them, reflect a false consciousness. The prob- 
lem of false consciousness, admittedly, begs the question of how we 
are to distinguish between false and true. We find it easier to accept 
the possibility of delusion than to agree on an intersubjective stan- 
dard for defining, recognizing, and correcting such errors. 

The need to posit and defend such a standard might be avoided, 
however, by concentrating on the process of criticism rather than the 
substantive criteria used. Thus, if we accept the possibility, probabil- 
ity, or inevitability of distortion in our knowledge of ourselves and 
our relations to others, then we might embrace the stance of contin- 
uous self-criticism, regardless of the particular standard we apply. An 
organization that embodies a similar recognition of potential in- 
authenticity would also be committed to a process of continuous 
critique of its structure, functions, and perhaps even its formal goals 
and assumptions. 

“Institutionalized” criticism may take two forms: restricted or 
unrestricted. The restricted alternative involves the application of a 
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standard of evaluation that cannot itself be criticized. The Chinese 
model of self-criticism and the monastic tradition of confession and 
penance are two examples. In each case, the participants judge their ` 
own performance and vow to improve their shortcomings. Even the 
overall organization may be subject to criticism for deviating from 
the primary goals and purposes for which it was created (such as, 
Luther’s condemnation of the Roman Church or certain Marxist 
critiques of the Soviet Union), although this type of systemic criticism 
can easily lapse into heresy. Similarly, a positivist organization com- 
mitted to responding to negative feedback without ever questioning 
its own organizational presumptions may be considered to be a 
“critical” organization in this limited sense. 

Unrestricted criticism places no limit on the critique; even the very 
foundation assumptions of the organization may be challenged. At 
the theoretical limit, all points of the organized consensus on mean- 
ing could be criticized at all times. Such a limit is never going to be 
reached, for an organization as a stable pattern of responses could 
not be maintained under the corrosive conditions of basic, constant, 
and comprehensive critique. More pertinent is the case where no 
element of the organized consensus is immune from criticism, but the 
consensus is not being challenged at every point at.all times. 

An authentic organization encourages innovation and structural 
change, recognizing that all adaptations are inadequate to some 
extent (just as all explanations fail to comprehend fully what they 
presume to subsume). Of course, whether any alteration actually 
improves organizational authenticity can be known only after the 
fact, if then. As in the case of critical theory, a critique of an organiza- 
tion may, indeed, identify certain delusions, but unless we assume 
that the critique itself cannot err, then it, too, must be considered only 
a partial perspective—possibly even more deluded than the one it 
replaces, and certainly not immune from further criticism. 

Although an organization that institutionalizes critique may lack a 
clearly defined hierarchical structure of authority and the logical 
coherence associated with a positivist bureaucratic model, its com- 
mitment to innovation closely resembles that of the contemporary 
scientific enterprise. The provisional character of all organizational 
routines replicates the hypothetical character of all scientific knowl- 
edge. As in the sciences, though, the commitment to innovation is not 
unqualified, for if it were, there would be no shared knowledge or 
organization, only deviance. Innovations must not only be generated, 
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but they must also achieve acceptance, whether by the scientific 
community or by the other participants in the organization. An 
innovation that fails to gain some measure of acceptance remains a 
simple case of individual deviance that will be ignored or even 
suppressed. 

An organization (or an intellectual community) that attempts to 
institutionalize an unrestricted critique in order to encourage innova- 
tion for inauthentic and inadequate routines (or explanations) 
encounters a dilemma: Failure to develop commonly accepted stan- 
dards for evaluating the conclusions of a critique may contribute to 
the uncritical incorportation of these conclusions and, ultimately, to 
the deterioration of the shared meanings that underlie the organiza- 
tion or community. However, the development of too stringent a 
standard for critical acceptance may undercut the function of criti- 
cism at a later point. There seems to be little significant difference 
between suppressing the possibility of critique and suppressing its 
conclusions. Moreover, just as the critique cannot be uncritically 
accepted, neither can the standards for evaluating a critique and so 
adoption of an openly critical stance, whether within a field of inquiry 
or in an organization, implies a “critical regress” that can be termi- 
nated only arbitrarily. Indeed, such Nietzscean skepticism can be 
` finally turned back upon itself, and we can become skeptical of the 

correctness of our assumption that inadequacy pervades all human 
efforts to attain the truth. - 

Organizations embody explanations. Highly developed scientific 
explanations (because of their systematic combination of explana- 
tion, experimentation, and feedback) provide the model of organiza- 
tions in their most highly developed form. Organizational logic repli- 
cates scientific method, in that it tries to develop a systematic 
organizational analog of explanation, experimentation, and feed- 
back: 

Yet, as we have argued, the character of appropriate scientific 
method remains a matter of some dispute. If we choose to adopt a 
positivist image of science, with its emphasis on manipulative ration- 

-ality, strict explanatory hierarchy (nomothetic theory), precision, 
and control, then the Weberian model of bureaucracy would seem to 
be the most highly developed. If, however, we take a more ecological 
perspective, then the nature of a “good” or “valid” explanation alters 
somewhat, for it becomes important to incorporate some factors that 
may not be easily quantifiable and that may disrupt the coherence of 
the explanatory or organizational hierarchy. An ecological organiza- 
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tion adopts a more holistic stance toward the environment in which it 
functions, contributing to a more diffuse, context-relevant structure 
and increased responsiveness. 

Adding the considerations of appropriateness and authenticity 
further modify the character of an acceptable explanation in the 
social world. Appropriateness heightens concern for the actors’ own 
meanings—this leads to increased empathy and a consequent reduc- 
tion in the stereotypicality of bureaucratic roles and client cases in an 
organization. Finally, concern for explanatory. authenticity, espe- 
cially in social explanations, encourages the adoption of a critical 
stance in judging knowledge claims. Depending upon the definition of 
the limits of the critique, this stance encourages explanatory innova- 
tion. A critical organization, similarly, structures into its operations a 
process by which established routines can be challenged and replaced 
by ones deemed to possess greater authenticity. Ironically, the scien- 
tism reflected in positivist bureaucracy is probably not particularly 
suited to the incorporation of innovation through continuous cri- 
tique. The emphasis on reliability and control militates against any 
strong commitment to constant questioning and reworking of estab- 
lished patterns. 

Different organizational characteristics, reflecting alternative ex- 
planatory concerns, may be better suited to different environments 
(Emery and Trist, 1965). Weberian, positivist bureaucracy may be 
effective in managing a placid problem area that can be meaningfully 
isolated from multiple environmental influences without engaging in 
vulgar reductionism. Such organizations might be required for tasks 
demanding considerable precision, although they would still run the 
risk of internal alienation. 

If the organization cannot be insulated from wider, heterogeneous 
influences, and the consequences of intervention become less certain, 
then the ecological model increases its relevance. Concern for a fuller 
range of human motives and meanings also becomes more important 
as the operations of the organization affect more aspects of human 
existence. Educational and welfare services exemplify the heightened 
hetereogeneity of function and consequences that seems to call for 
more appropriately oriented organizations. 

An organization might find it advantageous to institutionalize 
self-critique according to an unquestioned standard in a situation in 
which a high priority is placed on ideological elan and purity. One 
example, as the Chinese case suggests, would be that of a revolution- 
ary organization attempting to carry out a social transformation. 
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Finally, the disruption implicit in the implementation of an unre- 
stricted critique might be functional in a hostile and rapidly changing, 
turbulent environment. Under these conditions, an organization 
capable of sloughing off irrelevant routines may have the best chance 
of survival. 

These types of organization (positivist, ecological, appropriate, 
and authentic) should not be seen as mutually exclusive categories, 
no more so than a concern for appropriateness and authenticity 
eliminates the relevance of empirical validity and logic in social 
explanation. Rather, each more qualitative dimension incorporates 
aspects of the less qualitative while adding further considerations. 
Thus, authentic organizations must provide an account of the covert 
motives and meanings of its personnel and clients before engaging in 
a critique. Similarly, a concern with covert motives and meanings 
necessarily implies a more ecological perspective. 


EXPLANATORY MODIFICATION 
AND ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 


Organizations channel responses in order to establish and main- 
tain systems of shared meaning (mutually expected responses). The 
more complex and interdependent the established’ systems are, the 
more an organization’s energies will be devoted to réstricting the 
range of behavior. This concern with control, which to some degree 
characterizes all organizations, develops not out of a malevolent 
conspiracy of oligarchic authorities bent on domination, but from a 
desperate scramble for survival. 

The controls on behavior within an organization are analogous to 
” the controls on response incorporated in explanatory structures. 
Perrow suggests we think of three different types or levels of control: 


Direct, fully obtrusive anes such as giving orders, direct surveillance, 
and rules and regulations; bureaucratic ones such as specialization, 
and standardization, and hierarchy, which are fairly unobtrusive; and 
fully unobtrusive ones, namely the control of the cognitive premises 
underlying action [1979: 150-151]. 


Directives serve as the explanatory hypotheses of an organization 
derived more or less deterministically from governing rules and regu- 
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lations (laws). These rules, in turn, are related through the theories 
embodied in the organization’s hierarchical and functional structure. 
Finally, underlying this structure are the shared cognitive and value 
assumptions that provide the paradigmatic foundation for the organ- 
ization. Supporting this array of controls are a variety of more or less 
overt rewards and sanctions.’ $ 

Failure to contro! the range of response leads to the deterioration 
of the organization because predictability of interaction becomes 
increasingly difficult to maintain. Overdetermination of response, 
however, may also threaten the organization if established routines 
become increasingly inappropriate as circumstances change.* Unfor- 
tunately, acceptance of a certain range of deviation in order to 
encourage positive (that is, survival enhancing) innovations may also 
threaten the organization. Innovation necessarily undermines estab- 
lished routines, violates expectations, and threatens personal secur- 
ity. The existence of a gap between an organizational explanatory 
structure and the demands of the environment may prompt innova- 
tion, but inadequacy neither guarantees innovation will occur nor 
improves the situation if it does. Moreover, if an organization is well 
adapted to existing conditions, its capacity to adjust to a shift in 
environmental demands may thereby be diminished. If it possesses 
the capacity to innovate to meet the challenge of change, it will tend 
to be less well adapted to existing conditions. Adaptation to and 
adaptability refer to two different and somewhat competitive organi- 
zational capabilities.” 

Nevertheless, all organizations, even highly.determined and stable 
ones, do change, though not all changes are deliberate, nor do they all 
enhance the probabilities of survival. The basic source of change, and 
the major target of organizational efforts at control, is simple behav- 
ioral drift. From an explanatory perspective, the problem is simply 
that “nobody ever gets anything right.” No matter how comprehen- 
sive and continuous the controls of socialization and policing, some 
deviation from the established rules and norms always occurs. Drift 
grows more severe in the absence of precise standards of behavior and ` 
unambiguous feedback. When performance criteria become more 
diffuse, as they tend to do at the higher levels of an organization, 
consensus over a paradigmatic consensus becomes more important 
(Perrow, 1979: 152). 

Behavioral drift can also result from competing explanations con- 
tending for control of the behavior of individuals within an organiza- 
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tion (formal vs. informal organizations). In these circumstances, it is 
not simply a failure to “get things right,” so much as the members 
getting different messages concerning what is “right.” The conse- 
quences, however, are essentially the same: a deterioration in the 
predictability of organizational routines. 

Behavioral drift, though, is not necessarily lamentable, at least not 
within limits and under certain conditions. University professors, for 
example, exhibit considerable drift due to the significant amount of 
unstructured time in their jobs and the lack of clear criteria for 
evaluating success in their one activity that is fairly structured: teach- 
ing. Yet, flexible time schedules, even if much of the time is appar- 
ently wasted, may be necessary for a research environment. Addi- 
tionally, any attempt to impose a single, quantifiable standard of 
good teaching may outrage the complexity of the learning process. 
(The tasks of research and teaching, therefore, require more ecologi- 
cally appropriate organizations.) Behavioral drift can be tolerated 
because faculty members are not highly interdependent; the drift is 
atomized and the effects on the overall organization are limited. As 
interdependence of function increases, behavioral drift has more 
serious consequences. The deterioration. of established routines 
under these circumstances contributes to “entropic” change—the 
breakdown of shared meaning. ® 

Change in complex, interdependent organizations needs to be 
monitored closely in order to.contain the inevitable disruption. 
Deliberate innovation must involve a mutual shift in the structures of 
shared meaning, not merely a drift away from shared meaning into 
mutual meaninglessness. Organizations, like explanations, may be 
modified in a controlled fashion through adjustments made in 
response to negative feedback (Landau, 1973: 538-539). The charac- 
ter of this feedback may suggest the need for moderate, cumulative 
modifications in directives and regulations. Incremental organiza- 
tional change at this level is the functional equivalent of “normal 
science.” Within this prevailing paradigmatic consensus, authorita- 
tive directives (explanatory hypotheses) are used to guide behavior 
(experimentation), producing results (the feedback) which are pre- 
sumably used to guide necessary revisions of the original directives. 
Ideally, just as normal scientific research refines the theories we have 
of the world, normal organizational adjustments refine the effective- 
ness of an organization’s functional and hierarchical structure. If 
such adjustments proceed in an orderly and systematic fashion, the 
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structures of shared meaning upon which the organization is based, 
though continuously altered, never collapse. 

Unfortunately, the reality of organizational operations seldom 
replicates this model of normal change. Unclear directives result in a 
drift of organizational experimentation, and the information gener- 
ated by the experiments may often be ambiguous, thereby failing to 
provide adequate guidance for subsequent modification. Negative 
feedback, even if available in a relatively unambiguous form, is often 
blocked for a variety of reasons, such as the reluctance of subordi- 
nates to correct the misapprehensions of their superiors. The conse- 
quent tendency to overemphasize positive feedback, of course, rein- 
forces the likelihood that the organization will continue on an 
operational path that may prove disastrous. Finally, the negative 
feedback generated may be of the sort not easily accommodated into 
the existing organizational structure. 

Serious problems require, though they need not produce, more 
radical innovations. Negative feedback, if recognized, may reveal 
anomalies that call into question not only existing rules and regula- 
tions, but also the structural]. theories underlying them. New struc- 
tures may be required in order to accommodate the anomalies, 
resulting in a change of the organization, not merely in the organiza- 
tion. If incremental adjustments of directives and regulations are 
analogous to normal science, then more fundamental shifts in struc- 
ture and function approximate the more radical experience of theory 
revision, which lies somewhere between the incrementalism of nor- 
mal science and the revolutionary shifts involved in the abandonment 
of one paradigmatic orientation for another. 

An organizational revolution occurs when the organization con- 
fronts the prospect of a collapse so serious as to call into question the 
shared assumptions and values that constitute its paradigmatic 
premises. Successful innovation in this crisis approximates Kuhn’s 
(1970) somewhat ambiguous notion of a scientific revolution. The 
ambiguity in the cases of both organizational and explanatory struc- 
tures arises largely from the same source: Change is a continuous not 
a dichotomous (that is, normal science vs. scientific revolution) con- 
cept. Although we may analytically distinguish between three or four 
levels of change (directives, rules and regulations, structure and 
function, and premises) or explanations (hypotheses, laws, theories, 
and paradigms) in organizations, in fact, each level appears to blend 
into the next. Organizational revolutions, moreover, like their politi- 
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cal and scientific analogs, do not sweep away the entire past. Some 
central premise may be abandoned, but other assumptions and values 
may remain relatively untouched. 

Dramatic alteration of an organization’s paradigmatic assump- 
tions, although necessarily disruptive, differs from entropic dissolu- 
tion because of the effort made to direct the shift. The organization 
may be radically renovated, but the change is from one structure of 
shared meaning to another, as opposed to a steady deterioration into 
a behavioral sink or an outright collapse. 

Economic firms adjusting to the relatively precise feedback on 
profit and loss illustrate how increasingly radical innovations may be 
incorporated in an effort to enhance performance. Stagnating or 
declining profits may initially stimulate alterations in the particular 
directives and regulations governing operations at the productive 
frontier in an attempt to enhance efficiency. Continuing losses 
encourage more dramatic reforms such as the divestment of unprof- 
itable divisions (or selling profitable ones to raise needed capital) that 
alter the functional and hierarchical structure of the firm. Imminent 
bankruptcy approximates the threat of explanatory collapse. Under 
such conditions, the firm may just be abandoned. Alternatively, a 
paradigmatic revolution may be attempted, as when the workers 
purchase and manage the troubled enterprise. Such a syndicalist 
experiment represents a major shift away from the premises and 
values that underlie most economic organizations in advanced capi- 
talist societies. There is, of course, no guarantee that even such a 
dramatic innovation can stave off the collapse of an obsolete firm. 


CONCLUSION: THE METAPHORICAL 
CONSTRUCTION OF REALITY 


Metaphors are more than mere word games; actually much of our 
conceptual systems, and the consequent ways in which we deal with 
the world, are metaphorically structured (Lakeoff and Johnson, 
1980: 6). Many of these metaphorical constructions of reality are so 
deeply embedded in our thought processes that we fail to recognize 
them for what they are and, thus, miss what they obscure as well. The 
choice we face in thinking about the world is often between meta- 
phors, rather than between metaphor and the direct representation of 
reality. 
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One contribution of our systematic exploration of the metaphor 
that organizations are explanations is simply to make explicit what 
often goes unnoticed. Even if the explanatory metaphor remained 
unconvincing, some value would come from the heightened aware- 
ness of other organizational metaphors (machine, organic, dramatic, 
and so forth). A new metaphor, moreover, can produce a shift in 
attitudes, emphasizing what other metaphorical constructs neglect ` 
(Turbayne, 1970: 21). Specifically, the explanatory metaphor dis- 
courages the tendency to. hypostatize organizations into concrete 
entities and emphasizes their nature as verbal and nonverbal behav- 
ioral arrangements for coping with the world. 

The explanatory metaphor, however, is more than simply another 
useful perspective—a good case can be made for its superiority. Other 
organizational metaphors seem to multiply entities unnecessarily; in 
part, because one develops in response to the inability of another to 
address the experience of organizations in an adequate fashion (for 
example, the organic response to the machine metaphor). 
Although it would be presumptuous to claim completeness, the 
_ explanatory metaphor seems capable of incorporating many of the 
worthwhile concerns of other organizational metaphors. 

Metaphors attempt to illustrate the relatively unfamiliar with the 
more familiar. The appeal of the machine and organic metaphors 
rests on the relative familiarity we have with the totality of a machine 
or. a body, whereas, our grasp of the totality of large scale 
organizations is tenuous at best. A case can also be made, though, for . 
the superiority of the explanatory metaphor. We all have, to be sure, 
some direct contact with both machines and bodies, but most of us 
only dimly understand their inner workings. Our experience with 
explanation is. much more direct, for we all make and act in 
accordance with these verbal constructs. What Turbayne says of 
language, in general, can be extended to explanation, in particular, 
for all language is explanatory in intent: 


Many more know better how to use a language than how to use a 
machine. It has, indeed, grown so familiar that we are blinded by 
excess of light. Again, however, we can use it without knowing the 
rules of its grammar. There are experts here too. Accordingly, from the 
standpoint of familiarity with laws or rules, the choice may be difficult 
[between the machine and linguistic metaphors], but from the 
standpoint of familiarity with use, the choice is easy [1970: 213]. 
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Finally, in our attempt to work out some of the analogs between 
explanations and organizations, we have begun to move from a 
simple metaphor toward the development of a systematic model. 
Close investigation of the machine and organic metaphors seems 
unlikely to reveal more than superficial entailments, for organi- 
zations are behavioral, not physical or biological, constructs. The 
explanatory metaphor, therefore, draws more directly upon the 
actual character of the experience of the participants in an organiza- 
tion. The conclusions of methodological and epistemological analyses 
of the character of social knowledge and explanation will probably yield 
further analogs for organizational operations. In this way, we may 
begin to systematize our understanding of organizations through 
comparison with the most fundamental of all human activities: 
explanation. 


NOTES 


1. Eugene Miller (1979; 169) develops what he terms a “manifestationist” view to 
counter the extreme verificationist and constitutivist view of metaphor. Metaphor, he 
argues, makes manifest some hidden but intelligible structure. This position, he 
concedes, assumes “political things have an intelligible structure.” That may be, but the 
only way we know the structure is through the linguistic reconstructions of our 
observations. It is hard to see how the manifestationist view escapes a certain 
perspectivism. Whatever the structure might be, we can still see it in a variety of ways. 

2. Two radically incommensurate metaphorical constructions, therefore, could 
not be directly evaluated as to comprehensiveness. There is no way of deciding which 
world view is more cons are greater than the sum of their parts, because the parts are 
metaphorically multiplied, not added together. To paraphrase the cliche, “an 
organization is equal to the product of its parts.” 

3. This interdetermination of individual responses contributes to the notion that 
an organization, or any grouping, constitutes an entity greater than the sum of its 
parts. Organizations are greater than the sum of their parts, because the parts are 
metaphorically multiplied, not added together. To paraphrase the cliche, “an 
organization is equal to the product of its parts.” 

4. “Appropriateness” is determined by the judgements of both the behaving 
person and those with whom he interacts. It may, of course, be in dispute. 

5. Martin Landau (1973: 533-542), in condemning those who argue for more 
authentic organizations, reaffirms the “principle of scientific management,” empha- 
sizing knowledge and rationality. He does not seem to recognize that the content of 
these terms is what remains problematic. 

6. Interestingly, according to Presthus (1978: 21-22) a Detroit worker team that 
spent several weeks working in the Volvo plant concluded that they preferred the 
American system “because it required less thought and concentration.” This reminds 
us that positivist organizations, with their emphasis on precise definition of tasks and 
responsibilities especially at the lower levels, appeal to those who wish to avoid the 
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ambiguity necessarily associated with the adoption of a more ecological perspective. 

7. The overt sanctions available in an organization need no elaboration. More 
subtle ones, especially those supporting a system of shared premises, commonly 
involve forms of ostracism. Perrow (1979: 152) remarks that “this is why social class, 
ethnic origins, and social networks are so important—they make it more likely that 
certain kinds of premises will exist.” In a scientific community, a paradigmatic 
consensus is supported by analogous controls on socialization and recruitement. 

8. Kaplan (1964: 351-355) suggests eight reasons why explanations must remain 
open to innovation: 1) All explanations are partial, accounting for only some of the 
factors affecting the phenomenon. 2) Explanations are conditional, depending on the 
presence of certain factors. 3) Explanations are approximate, yielding more or less 
inexact results. 4) Explanations are indeterminant in application, if not in form. 5) 
Explanations are inconclusive, extablishing what is probably so not what must be so. 
6) Explanations are uncertain; they can never be definitively and finally established. 7) 
Explanations are intermediate; it is alwaus possible to push the problem back another 
stage. 8) Explanations are limited in the sense that they are relevant in some situations 
and not in others. Similarly, all organizational responses, from overt directives to 
covert premises, may be thought of as imcomplete and open to revision for analogous 
reasons. l 

9. This is essentially a “neodarwinist” analogy. A species that is well adapted to a 
particular environmental niche commonly lacks the resources to cope with the 
elimination of that niche. A less well-adapted species may possess within its population 
certain “deviants” who might be able to cope with the change. A successfully adapted 
species may carry the germ of its eventual failure (Service, 1973: 32-36). 

10. The administration of a university, because of its higher level of inter- 
dependence, cannot tolerate a similar level of drift. Professors may be able to go their 
separate ways, but those responsible for scheduling classes, collecting fees, and paying 
bills had better function in a predictable, reliable fashion. : 
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ro 
In this article the author uses Harry Stack Sullivan’s theory of social psychiatry and 
various psychoanalytic applications of organizational theory to suggest to what extent - 
bureaucratized human relations and formal organizational stuctures are products of 
the psyche and thereby perpetuated by people. A central theme is that bureaucracy 
enhances the structural manifestation of embedded deferisive operations of the person. 
Asserting. the dominance of security needs as motivating forces over other human 
needs, Sullivan's psychiatry uncovers a serious paradox for students of organizational : 
behavior and development interested in directing the course of bureaucratic reform 
and organizational change. This article directs future empirical research on the topic of 
interpersonal and organizational resistance to change and psychological reliance on 
bureaucratic styles of management. 


BUREAUCRACY AS 
EXTERNALIZED SELF-SYSTEM 
A View from the Psychological Interior 


MICHAEL A. DIAMOND 
University of Missouri at Columbia 


Bureaucracy has been described externally as the product of modern 
civilization (Weber, 1968). Much subsequent work has delved into 
detail from this external perspective—a sociological one. This article 
attempts to illustrate what bureaucracy looks like from the inside out, 
from a psychodynamic perspective, by applying Harry Stack 
Sullivan’s interpersonal theory of psychiatry to an analysis of 
bureaucratic behavior. 

The psychodynamic perspective uncovers the fact that bureau- 
cracy in modern culture is the result of psychological defenses in 
operation. It is an unintentional, but nevertheless actual, externalized 
self-system. Tendencies for bureaucratization of human relations in 
the workplace are the result of externalized' interpersonal defense 
mechanisms. This article suggests to what extent bureaucratized 
human relations and formal organizational structures are products of 
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the psyche and thereby perpetuated by people. Further, this article 
intends to direct future empirical research toward the topics of 
interpersonal and organizational resistance to change and psycho- 
logical reliance on bureaucratic styles of management. 

In the following section, I describe briefly the bureaucratic model, 
maintaining, as did German sociologist Max Weber, that the theory 
of bureaucracy represents an ideal against which we measure and 
contrast existing social structures. Here, I borrow from the pioneer- 
ing works of Weber so that we may share the same image of 
bureaucracy. Subsequently, I introduce Sullivan’s interpersonal 
psychiatry and those concepts germane to our discussion of the 
bureaucratic experience. After this brief presentation of Sullivan’s 
work, I analyze the connection between bureaucracy and self-system 
operations from a psychodynamic perspective, drawing on several 
psychoanalytic applications of organization theory. 


CONSTRUCTING THE BUREAUCRATIC IMAGE 


According to Weber, bureaucratic structures consist of the 
following: (1) a hierarchy of supersubordinate authority relation- 
ships; (2) administrative rules to guide organizational tasks; (3) 
decision-making procedures according to technical and legal rules; (4) 
administrative behavior based on the maintenance of files and 
records; and (5) administration as a vocation in which the private 
lives of public officials are considered separate from the office 
occupied, reinforcing a prevailing norm of impersonality of inter- 
personal relationships (Weber, 1946: 196-198). 

Formal characteristics of bureaucracy tend to neutralize the 
otherwise personal, emotional, irrational, and often political beha- 
vior of its human inmates, As Weber himself understood, bureau- 
cracy offers the civil servant job security and compensation along 
with a high degree of certainty of expectations and performance in 
return for the relinquishment of independence and autonomy of 
action. To meet the human needs of predictability and certainty, 
bureaucracy emphasizes control and efficiency of operations in 
rationally-defined, instrumental, means-ends administration. 

Social scientists like Robert Presthus, Erich Fromm, Harold 
Lasswell, Michael Maccoby, and recently, Douglas LaBier, suggest 
that these organizational characteristics foster certain personality 
types “whose skill and behavior reflect the demands of organizational 
society” (Presthus, 1978: 5). My purpose is to suggest that not only do 
such organizational characteristics promote certain personality- 
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types, but more fundamentally, that people perpetuate these bureau- 
cratic forms on the basis of interpersonal security needs. Next, I 
present Sullivan’s theory of personality and self-system. Later, I 
discuss self-system tendencies manifested in bureaucratic constructs 
of organizing human relations. I suggest a logical connection between 
structured security needs and their defensive operations of the self- 
system and bureaucratic behavior. Bureaucracy, as a mental con- 
struct, expresses reified defense mechanisms against anxiety. 


PERSONALITY AND SELF-SYSTEM: 
COUNTERVAILING NEED STRUCTURES 


Self-systems are motivational forces of psychic energy within the 
personality concentrating on the maintenance of interpersonal 
security and the avoidance of anxiety. More simply, self-systems are 
learned defensive activities against anxiety—anxiety caused by the 
loss of security or self-esteem. For Sullivan, self-systems are cultiva- 
ted, somewhat unwittingly, by one’s constant experience with threats 
of anxiety.” Anxiety is first experienced by way of linkage with the 
mother during infancy. Unfortunately, at the time of our earliest 
experiences with anxiety during infancy, we lack the defensive 
structures of a self-system to resist any onslaught of uncanny, bad 
feelings. 

As the object relations theorists of psychoanalysis have explained: 
given the early state of fusion between mother and infant, the anxiety 
of the mother is incorporated into the world of the infant where no 
distinction or boundaries between self and other (ego functions) yet 
exist. Consequently, the infant internalizes both good and bad 
feelings during the preverbal, empathic relationship with the care- 
taker-mother. These intense feelings represent internalized “objects” 
affecting one’s developing sense of self or ego and further set the stage 
for later development of the self-system’s security operations that 
crystallize during the juvenile years from five to nine. Early “object” 
relations with parents form internalized images of self-worth and 
greatly affect the degree of self-system defense activities against the 
anxiety caused by loss of security and low self-esteem. Self-systems | 
indicate our generalized, mostly covert, needs for recognition, 
response, security, and self-esteem. 

Human behavior in bureaucracy is an expression of self-system 
needs. In particular, security needs are a component of human 
instinct, the extent or degree to which they drive the personality to 
action depends upon the satisfaction of recognition, response, 
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security and self-esteem acquired from the organization of inter- 
personal experience in the environment. The degree to which security 
operations of the human self-system narrow and distort cognitive 
functions is relative to the level of anxiety or perceived anxiety which 
the individual experiences as a direct threat to the self—a lowering of 
security and self-esteem produced by the environment. Self-system 
activities of the human personality are a result of the human 
organism’s encounter with culture. Bureaucracy is a human product 
of the self-system. Hierarchical and impersonal, it encourages 
defensive behavior and self-protectiveness which uses self-system 
components of personality for maintenance of security and avoid- 
ance of anxiety. Here, human behavior (which is motivated by the 
need for security) is not merely expressed, but reinforced by the 
structure of bureaucracy. 

According to Sullivan, “security operations” of the self-system 
encompass many forms of defensive psychic configurations (such as 
selective inattention and parataxic distortions) which often distort 
and confines one’s reality in the interests of avoiding anxiety. Self- 
systems function to censor potential experiences, information, and 
knowledge which might stimulate anxiety and loss of security. A 
threatening (potentially anxiety-ridden) environment, perceived by 
the person or group of people, will activate security operations of 
self-systems resulting in some distortion of reality and cognition. 
That is, self-systems may serve a protective function for the person by 
narrowing one’s cognitive scope on reality and limiting one’s actions 
to the familiar and routine. However, these security operations 
against anxiety protect the person from unsettling change and 
disorientation at the price of not recognizing necessary change and 
healthy adaptive response, and jeopardizing our ability to learn from 
experience in order to take action to change. 

An example of such massive social denial in the interests of 
security needs is the Jews of the Warsaw ghetto during Germany’s 
occupation of Poland in World War II. Jewish resistance to the Nazis 
was delayed by fantasies, illusions, and distortions of reality—a form 
of massive selective inattention. Until the final outburst of resistance, 
many Jews attempted to live their lives as usual, relying on familiar 
routines and rituals. Intuitive judgments and common sense were 
suspended for security needs and a wish to return to the status quo. 
Denial and separation from a threatening reality were functions of 
active security operations of the group self-system. 

An organizational example of social denial in the interests of 
security needs (what Sullivan might refer to as a case of selective 
inattention) is management’s failure, in the American automobile 
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industry, to respond adequately to Japan’s challenge in the interna- 
tional marketplace. Clearly, political, economic, cultural, and techno- 
logical factors offer a partial explanation for Japan’s competitive 
edge. But these factors do not offer an adequate explanation of why 
(given reliable statistical and economic indicators of market 
demands) executives and managers of major American automobile 
companies resisted necessary changes in the form of retooling, 
redesigning, and reevaluating current product designs. One must 
consider the combination of psychological and organizational indica- 
tors that distorts reasonable decision-making and the organization’s 
overall ability to learn from, and respond to, challenges (or threats) 
apparent in their task environment. This indicates the interaction 
between security operations of corporate managers and executives 
under stress with the characteristically bureaucratic structure. 

The manner in which individuals receive,, process, and interpret 
information has great significance for the study of organizational 
behavior and administrative decision-making. Sullivan’s insights 
into the distorting effects- anxiety imposes on cognitive processes 
suggest that previous interpersonal experience and cultural environ- 
ment influence present attitudes toward self, others, and the organiza- 
tion. For Sullivan, both positive and negative changes in the 
- -personality’s self-system can occur at different phases in a ‘person’s 
life based upon different experiences with interpersonal relation- 
ships. That is, sélf-system activities can diminish with more secure 
and less anxiety-provoking experiences with others. A healthy, 
emotionally supportive juvenile and adolescent set of interpersonal 
experiences can counteract personality warps derived from earlier 
experiences during childhood. These counter experiences reduce the 
need for security operations, enhancing a person’s ability to process 
information, knowledge, and most importantly, novel experiences. 
Chrzanowski writes: 


The mediation of experience and the way the experience shapes 
information about oneself and others is a central consideration of 
interpersonal formulations. In that respect, we are dealing with the 
input of information, the processing of information, and the storing of 
information. Developmentally it is the ability to conceptualize, 
generalize, and personalize information that makes up the structure of 
cognitive phenomena [1979: 45]. 


Past and present experiences with anxiety distort information- 
gathering and decision-making activities. Collective, as well as 
interpersonal, experiences of key organization members such as 
senior executives and high-level managers shape the kinds of 
information processes that form administrative action. 
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The effects of anxiety, security operations and selective inattention 
constrict the capacity for processing and storing information. 
Sullivan explains: 


Selective inattention is, more than any other of the inappropriate and 
inadequate performances of life, the classic means by which we do not 
profit from experience which falls within the area of our particular 
handicap. We don’t have the experience from which we might profit— 
that is, although it occurs, we never notice what it must mean; in fact, 
we never notice that a good deal of it has occurred at all (1953b. 319). 


Active security operations stimulated by a threatening or overpro- 
tective environment produce a cognitive inability to learn from 
experience and past mistakes,—what some psychoanalysts might 
refer to. as “repetition-compulsion” (incapacity to “unlearn” bad 
habits). Selective inattention not only uses defense mechanisms of 
denial, but rationalization, ritualism and routinization as well. 

Bureaucracy tends to be the ideal environmental context for these 
obsessional activities of selective inattention. For example, a com- 
pulsive reliance on “files and records” for task activities often ignores 
technological, manpower, socioeconomic and political changes in the 
organization’s environment. An abundance of committee meetings 
often reflect ritualistic behavior rather than substantive accom- 
plishments. cy 

Sullivan discovered that security operations of the self-system, 
such as selective inattention, distort human needs that originally were 
warped in the personality by the experience of anxiety. Selective 
inattention is a psychological process (defensive in character) that. 
intentionally ignores specific information in the interests of protect- 
ing the self from the recurrence of anxiety-fraught situations. 
Therefore, the self-system acts to protect the self from severe changes 
in personality due to anxiety-producing circumstances, while at the 
same moment limiting information processing that can enhance self- 
awareness and competence. This inner contradiction illuminates the 
competing human motives for security needs and growth needs. 

The defensive activity of “parataxic distortion,” known in Freudian 
terminology as “transference,” is another security operation of the 
self-system formulated in Sullivan’s interpersonal psychiatry. In the 
classical psychoanalytic sense, “transference” is the displacement of 
internalized objects (images) of projection. 

The term “transference” originated from the therapeutic exchange 
between analyst and analysand. The process involves the transference 
of internalized feelings from the patient’s earlier experiences with 
significant others, onto the therapist. In analysis, transference 
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functions as.an emotional channel for the communication of 

- unresolved feelings, private motives, and internalized images of self, in 
addition to operating as a method for interpreting distorted elements 
of the self-system. 

For Sullivan, the psychiatrist acts as a “‘participant- 
observer,” offering an alternative reality to previous interpersonal 
relationships by countering the parataxic distortion of the patient’s 
self-system. Stimulated by meaningful interperson- 
al attachment and interdependency reminiscent of earlier parental 
and authority figures, parataxic distortions further enhance the self- 
system’s ability to frustrate both learning and reality testing. 
Chrzanowski explains: 


As a result of this distorting process we find the person’s thinking to 
contain many stereotyped conceptualizations about himself and 
others with an excessive readiness toward experiences of disparage- 
ment and derogation pertaining to one’s own and the other person’s 
feeling of personal worth. Furthermore, parataxic distortions include 
a reaction to the requirements of the ongoing situation [1977: 81]. 


Sullivan’s theory of personality and self-system uncovers the 
essence of psychic conflict. This continual antagonism, that many 
organization theorists neglect, between security needs and personal 
growth needs for cognitive and emotional development is funda- 
mental to interpersonal competence and organizationaleffectiveness(Argyris, 
1962). Paradoxically, while self-systems of the personality protect 
people from high levels of anxiety, their operations often thwart 
crucial human needs for growth, development, and learning (Sullivan, 
1953). In the interests of interpersonal security, self-system defenses 
keep the person away from the unknown, uncertain, and unpre- 
dictable. These psychological defenses tread a successful path in one’s 
experience of avoiding anxiety and loss of security. Based on 
previous experiences with anxiety and insecurity, the individual’s 
defenses are often overdetermined and result in actions.of highly 
rationalized, routine, and sometimes ritualistic interpersonal be- 
havior and narrow-mindedness (Rokeach, 1975). Self-systems are 
characteristically defensive operations geared toward both adapt- 
ability and maintenance of security. These psychic processes tend to 
be rigid and inflexible. 

From a psychodynamic point of view, bureaucratization of: 
managerial and personnel activities in the workplace represents the 
institutionalization of interpersonal defensive operations, otherwise 
known in Sullivanian psychiatry as self-systems of human persona- 
lity. When viewed from the perspective of interpersonal psychiatry 
and contemporary psychoanalysis, the tendencies of modern social 
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systems toward bureaucratization, as characterized Weber’s model of 
‘the “ideal type,” express self-system operations for security and 
avoidance of anxiety (security needs) more than any other human 
motivational needs. l 

Stubborn resistance to environmental (socioeconomic and political), 
technical, and personal demands for change in organizational design, 
objectives, and personnel policies (characteristic of management’s 
dependence on traditional bureaucratic styles of organizing and 
planning) represent overactive self-system operations. Further, 
massive denial of the impending state (in many public organizations, 
the presently occurring state) of organizational decline suggests a 
dependency on bureaucracy, resulting in an inability for management 
to accurately test the reality of organizational environments 
(Whetten, 1980). An application of Sullivan’s interpersonal theory to 
contemporary organizational behavior, particularly in times of 
unusual stress due to cutbacks, retrenchment, and overall decline, 
illuminates the extent of our emotional investment in, and over- 
dependencies on, bureaucratic structures. Moreover, Sullivan’s theory 
of self-system and personality illustrates that resistance to change is 
psychological at its roots, and that political attempts at change often 
ignore the “psychological anchors” of attachment to prevailing 
forms. In the following section, I explain this extraordinary “cathexis” 
of the individual on bureaucracy. l 


PSYCHOANALYTIC APPLICATIONS 
TO ORGANIZATION THEORY 


Contemporary applications of psychoanalytic theory to the study 
of organizational behavior owe their intellectual debt and gratitude 
to the originator of psychoanalysis, Sigmund Freud, and particularly 
his later works like Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. ïn 
this work, Freud explains the individual’s emotional investment in 
the group and its leader. In general, he suggests that the individual is 
willing to give up his or her distinctiveness and uniqueness for group 
membership in return for love relationships, a sense of belongingness, 
and identity. Freud views group membership, along with the leader’s 
influence over individual members (what Freud calls the com- 
bination of “hypnosis” and “suggestion” derived from the person’s 
degree of emotional attachment to the object of the leader), as 
preferable to, and less anxiety-provoking than, loneliness and 
isolation. Through a process of identification, Freud believes the ego 
further developed itself with the “proper ties of the object,” (meaning 
the group leader) by “introjecting” the object (leader as ego ideal) into 
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itself (Freud, 1922: 41). In the emotional attachment to the leader, the 
individual narcissistically identifies with the ideals of group member- 
ship and its leader, thereby incorporating the image of the object- 
leader into his or her own personal aspirations and expectations. 

Freud distinguishes these private motives for group membership 
from more extreme and dangerously dependent acts of followership. 
He suggests that the crucial question is “whether the object is put in 
the place of the ego or the ego ideal (Freud, 1922: 46). On 
“fascination” or “bondage” he writes: “it (the self or ego) is 
impoverished, it has surrendered itself to the object of its own most 
important constituent” (Freud, 1922: 45). In human bondage, the 
person surrenders independence, autonomy, and judgment to the 
external authority in the object of the leader. This surrendering of 
freedom is characteristic of the original, extraordinary dependency of 
the infant on the mother. This form of surrender and attachment 
during adulthood is psychologically regressive, but serves the limited 
human motives of security and beloging. 

According to Freud, anxiety in the child represents his fear of 
being left alone (Freud, 1922: 51). In group psychology, panic occurs 
when the individual is abandoned by the group. Libidinal attachment 
to the group and its authority represents, therefore, the psychological 
functioning of defenses against anxiety, the drive for security, self- 
esteem, and a sense of belonging by identification with the group and 
its leader. Freud suggests that the demand for justice and equal 
treatment in groups illustrates a “reaction-formation” to the initial 
envy with which the elder child receives the younger one; his point 
being that crucial to the survival of the group is that all feel equally 
loved by the leader (Freud, 1922: 52). 

In the traditioin.of British psychoanalyst Klein, Jaques explains 
“how much institutions are used by their individual members for 
defense against anxiety, and in particular against recurrence of the 
early paranoid and depressive anxieties” (Jaques, 1955: 277). For 
Jaques, “one of the primary cohesive elements binding individuals 
into institutionalized human association is that of defense against 
psychotic anxiety” (Jaques, 1955: 278). 

Following Freud’s discussion of the processes of identification 
used by the person in his formation of an emotional attachment 
(“cathexis”) to the group and its leader, Jaques, drawing pre- 
dominantly from Klein, describes the primary and secondary intra- 
psychic processes used in the individual’s association with the 
institution. He suggests a sequence from primary processes (in which 
the child identifies with the parental figure and introjects the image 
into the ego ideal) to secondary unconscious processes (in which the 
adult reinforces his defenses against anxiety by identifying with the 
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group and projecting security needs onto the institutional authority). 
These “social defenses,” according to Jaques, “bear a reciprocal 
relationship with the internal defense mechanisms.” 


For instance, the schizoid and manic defenses against anxiety and guilt 
both involve splitting and projection mechanisms, and through 
projection, a link with the outside world. When external objects are 
shared with others arid used in common for purposes of projection, 
fantasy social relationships may be established through projective 
identification with the common object. These fantasy relationships are 
further elaborated by introjection, and the two-way character of social 
relationships is mediated by virtue of the two-way play of projective 
and introjective identification [Jaques, 1955: 281]. 


Consequently, “socially structured defense mechanisms” operate in 
formal institutions where previously “introjected” good or bad 
objects are split off and thereby projected onto externalized objects, 
so that bad internal images may be projected onto particular 
members of the institution. 

In Sullivanian psychiatry, this unconscious phenomenon repre- 
sents the activity of security operations producing parataxic distor- 
tions. Fantasy replaces one’s ability to cognitively test reality to a 
great extent. Attachment to the institution, peers, and authority are 
enhanced by the degree of one’s need for defensive reinforcements 
against anxiety and loss of security. Fellow members and superiors in 
the organization may often symbolize aspects of self that need to be 
rejected and, thereby, are projected by the individual onto the 
external world. Since internalized bad images stimulate anxiety and 
insecurity, the person tends to externalize such images by means of 
projection. This projective-identification is often experienced as 
hostile and sadistic, seen correctly by the object person as a distorted 
vision of reality. Yet, from a psychological perspective, projective- 
identification, or what Sullivan calls parataxic distortions, function 
to protect the individual from paranoid and depressive anxiety. 
Moreover, the attachment of the individual to the institution is not 
necessarily destructive or sadistic but, often, serves an integrative 
purpose, in which the replacement of an ego ideal by an object (often 
a superior or executive in the hierarchy) ensures emotional invest- 
ment and loyalty to the organization. People are often willing to give 
up some autonomy and independence for a sense of purpose. 

Psychoanalytic applications of organization theory indicate how 
people unconsciously use institutions as a defense against anxiety. 
These theories and their clinical applications in case studies, such as 
Menzies’ “A Case-Study in the Functioning of Social Systems as a 
Defense Against Anxiety: A Report on a Study of the Nursing Service 
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of a General Hospital,” contribute significantly to our understanding 
of unconscious motivational forces operating at the workgroup level 
inside formal institutions (1960). 

Further, psychoanalysis of human relations improves our ability 
to recognize the difficulty inherent in strategies of organizational 
change. Organization theorists and interventionists must com- 
prehend the underlying psychological processes and their inherent 
anxieties in order to cope with inevitable “resistance to change” 
(Zaleznik and Kets de Vries, 1977; Levinson, 1981). Jaques comments: 


It may well be because of the effects on the unconscious defense 
systems of individuals against psychotic anxiety that social change is 
resisted—and in particular, imposed social change [1955: 297]. 


Few contemporary psychoanalysts understand human tendencies to 
resist change better than Harry Stack Sullivan. His interpersonal 
theory of psychiatry elucidates defense processes in his notion of the 
self-system of personality in which security needs often dominate all 
other human needs including those for change and growth. 


SELF-SYSTEM AND BUREAUCRACY 


CULTURE OF DEPENDENCY ON BUREAUCRACY 


I agree with other organization theorists who purport (Denhardt, 
1981; Hummel, 1977) that we live and work in a culture of 
dependence on bureaucracy. This cultural dependence adds to the 
cathexis between bureaucracy and self-system which I have thus far 
described—a strong cathexis that is the result of cultural transference 
in which defensiveness is supported by modern social systems, and in 
turn, activated by these external structures. In a recent treatise on 
organization theory, Denhardt elaborates on the theme of cultural 
dependency on bureaucracy: 


The result of this socialization process is the widespread assumption of 
a particular viewpoint, a sort of organizational ethic, one which 
supports the extension of an organizational society and offers itself as 
a way of life for persons in our society [1981: 5]. 


Denhardt sees an organizational ethic that prevails in our everyday 
lives at the workplace and elsewhere—an ethic that emphasizes 
structure and order over conflict and change. 

In his essay, “The Culture Trait of Hierarchy in Middle Class. 
Children,” Wilcox found that by high school age, most children from 
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a white, suburban middle-class background who attend public 
schools will “strongly exhibit the trait” of hierarchy. Wilcox found 
that “the most important period for acculturation in relation to the 
trait is prior to age 11 and possibly age 9” (1968: 229). 

These findings compliment Sullivan’s clinical observations that 
self-system operations for defense against anxiety mature in the 
juvenile era during the child’s earliest experiences with formal 
educational institutions, or what I refer to as their first experiences’ 
with bureaucratic authority relations and institutional forms of social 
behavior.’ 

la The Bureaucratic Experience, Hummel views the outcome of 
society’s cultural collision with bureaucracy as the end of culture as 
we know it and those values and issues of human concern we hold 
dear. He writes: f 


The cultural conflict between bureaucracy and society is between 
system needs [i.e., self-system defenses] and human needs [other 
needs]. In society, culture is the pattern of norms and behaviors that 
have proved adaptive in keeping society and its members alive in the 
past. These patterns are frozen into standards to keep society and its 
members alive in the present and future. In bureaucracy, whose 
creators prided themselves on the independence of this form of 
organization from the actual people who fill its offices, the purpose of 
culture is to keep the bureaucracy alive whatever that does to the 
human beings who are bureaucrats [1977: 56]. 


In summary, Hummel, following Habermas and Weber, contends 
that the result of the individual’s dependency on bureaucracy is 
displacement of social norms like love and hate, freedom and 
oppression, and justice and violence by institutional norms of 
precision, stability, control, and efficiency. Consequently, our cul- 
ture of dependence on bureaucracy appears to have lost its conscience 
and system of values, becoming a social system without culture. 
These conclusions, suggesting a culture of dependence on bureau- 
cracy, support my perspective that bureaucracy is an externalized 
self-system that reinforces security needs for structure, order, and 
certainty above all other human needs. An organizational society, 
then, reinforces and encourages defensive aspects of human personali- 
ties and social systems in which stressful and changing environments 
only enhance human tendencies to perpetuate bureaucratic form. 
For Sullivan, the demands of modern society for uniform behavior 
and a shared system of values inspire psychological defenses which 
function to protect and secure the self. He writes: “The origin of the 
self-system can be said to rest on the irrational character of culture or, 
more specifically, society” (1953b: 168). After all, self-system struc- 
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tures of personality are formed in response to anxiety initially 
experienced in the preverbal, empathic relationship between mother 
and infant. Defense mechanisms of the self-system originate in the 
infant’s fear of annihilation in reaction to uncanny emotions. Self- 
system activities of the personality direct a person’s efforts toward 
primary needs for security. In the case of active security operations, 
the self-system drives personal motives for belonging in the direction 
of structure and order, in which the outcome of behavior is consistent 
and predictable, not anxiety-provoking. 

Commenting on the social-psychological and cultural contri- 
butions of the environment to the necessary development of a self- 
system of defense mechnisms, Sullivan remarks: 


Were it not for the fact that a great many prescribed ways of doing 
things have to be lived up to, in order that one shall maintain 
workable, profitable, satisfactory relations with his fellows; or, were 
the prescriptions for the types of behavior in carrying on relations with 
one’s fellows perfectly rational—then, for all I know, there would not 
be evolved, in the course of becoming a person, anything like the sort 
of self-system that we always encounter [1953: 168]. 


Psychological defensiveness and the cultivation of a self-system 
perform adaptive as well as protective functions for the individual. 
Sullivan seems to say that the construction of a self-system within the 
personality is a necessary psychodynamic reaction to an irrational 
world of interpersonal relationships, such that the person exerts a 
good deal of his or her psychic energy learning and constructing 
patterns of behavior to maintain at least minimal security from 
anxiety and loss of self-esteem. Yet, construction of this self-fortress 
does not conclude with a person’s arrival into adulthood (whether — 
chronologically or developmentally). Nor do defenses limit their 
activity to the intrapyschic and interpersonal. Self-system activities 
extend into the part of our physical environment that we construct 
for the human species—the human organization. i 


PSYCHE OF DEPENDENCY ON BUREAUCRACY 


Bureaucratic Rules and Self-System 


Self-systems materialize in bureaucratically designed organizations 
where so-called “rationally organized” actions reinforce formal rules, 
regulations, and norms of impersonality that function as inter- 
personal defense structures. For example, is it necessary to take 
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responsibility for one’s actions, when those actions merely follow 
prescribed behavior? And isn’t it true that inflexible compliance with 
rules and regulations protects the bureaucrat from personal involve- 
ment in his task and decision-making process, and thereby functions 
defensively? 

Formal rules and regulations often defend the bureaucrat from 
personal responsibility by disconnecting him from the intent of 
human action. This frustrates the public’s demand for accountability, 
because member’s need only respond to the demands of particular 
tasks as specified in the official job description. Traditional manage- 
rial philosophies based upon a common reward-punishment orienta- 
tion to motivation encourage functionaries to strictly follow patterns 
of behavior prescribed in their job descriptions. Subordinates comply 
with rules in order to avoid anxiety about superordinate disapproval. 
Further, strict adherence to official rules and regulations enhances 
impersonality, protecting the functionary from emotional involve- 
ment with a client’s circumstances as well as responsibility for the 
consequences of his or her decisions. 

Of course, many productive and substantially independent organiza- 
tional members learn how to accomplish tasks inside bureaucracies 
with minimal rule constraints. They find that with experience they 
can work around cumbersome regulations. These bureaucrats realize 
that task functions of administrative behavior often operate quite 
differently in reality than as prescribed in the official job description. 
On the other hand, at moments of external organizational stress or 
internal tensions, bureaucratic functionaries find that strict reliance 
on rules and regulations are a secure and minimally anxiety- 
provoking method of task accomplishment. Moreover, functionaries 
with active security operations, (that is, those who are basically 
insecure and have low self-esteem), tend to rely on bureaucratic rules 
_ and regulations. In general, bureaucracy’s emphasis on compliance 
with rules, regulations, and procedures supports active security 
operations that often thwart effectiveness and encourage resistance 
to change. This match between bureaucracy and self-system only 
adds to the functionary’s tendency to use social systems as a defense 
and to deny personal responsibility for his actions and their 
consequences. 


Hierarchy, Oligarchy and Self-System 


Hierarchy of authority relations is not an invention of the modern 
Western world. It is as old as civilization itself. Anxiety predates 
bureaucracy. For the individual, it first occurs during infancy when 
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the baby has no self-system apparatus to avoid uncanny emotions. 
Anxiety and its accompanying security operations function in all 
dependency-oriented relationships, such as master-slave relation- 
ships, parent-child relationships, and manager-functionary relation- 
ships. Security operations of the self-system work to sustain the 
underling’s emotional attachment to his or her superior. Anxiety is 
avoided as long as the dependent does not wander (psychologically 
and physically) from the boundaries of the structured interpersonal 
relationship. Bureaucracy, as a more highly structured and uniquely 
impersonal form of interpersonal activity, represents a peculiar form 
of a “merger relationship,” in which the functionary performs a 
service but is not a separate human being. The combination of 
obedience to hierarchical authority; impersonal norms of admini- 
strative behavior; compliance with bureaucratic rules, regulations, 
and procedures; and the person’s emotional attachment to bureau- 
cratic structure acts to avoid anxiety and maintain security, while 
thwarting human potential for growth and individuality. 
Bureaucracy represents the ultimate social tool of domination. Its 
hierarchical design of a top-to-bottom chain of command uninten- 
tionally enhances a primitive human tendency toward dependency 
and “containment.”* Through a hierarchy of authority, management 
(superordinacy) functions as the “containers” while bureaucratic 
functionaries (subordinacy) perform.as the “contained.” Manage- 
ment experiences both hierarchical positions of superordinacy and 
subordinacy. Managers must depend upon subordinate loyalty and 
deference to their authority, and in turn, they must display such 
characteristics to their superiors. Throughout traditional organiza- 
. tional hierarchies, interpersonal security and self-esteem depend on 
the approval of a superior, as well as the satisfactory performance 
and conformity of a subordinate. Interdependencies permeate bureau- 
cratic social systems. f 
Inevitable conflicts and anxiety, rooted in earlier stages of 
development, are stimulated by the hierarchy of authority, parti- 
cularly when superior-subordinate ties are based on suppressed 
emotional needs grounded in desires for parental approval and 
rewards of love and attention. The emotional aspects of rewards are 
anxiety-reducing, whereas fears of punishment, often experienced as 
the mother’s removal of love or the father’s physical retribution on 
the child, are anxiety-provoking, fostering defensiveness and security 
operations. Hierarchy is predicated on a reward-punishment system 
of motivation, in which anxiety is a central function in the covert 
activities of subordinates and in the unintentional manipulation by 
management. 
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Psychological dependencies on bureaucratic structures that foster 
“inhibiting” authority relationships serve as a defense against anxiety. 
Avoidance of anxiety and maintenance of security are powerfully 
motivating forces in organizations like bureaucracies, and are 
designed to accomodate such needs, beyond all others. As the 
famous Milgram experiments indicated, anxiety is generated when 
people are forced to reject authority (Milgram, 1974). And, as 
Sullivan’s clinical investigations and theory of psychiatry suggest, 
security needs dominate other psychic processes. In bueaucratic 
society, security operations embody the authoritarian structure of 
hierarchy, which means that these psychological processes of defense 
against anxiety are present in the superior-subordinate relationships 
that maintain the power to control rewards and punishments. Can 
one expect hierarchy to produce results that minimize security 
operations in people? Or does hierarchy logically support and 
reinforce them, if not constitute an externalized version of them? 

Hierarchy and oligarchy encourage security operations. When 
power and authority are monopolized by a few elites in pyramidal 
(oligarchical) organizations, leaders are vulnerable to delusional and 
psychopathological behavior. Interpersonal security needs acquire 
primary significance in the motivation of personnel, often at the price 
of surrendering cognition grounded in reality. Bureaucracy is a 
construct of the psyche: It acquires a reality of its own only by the 
individual’s reliance on its structures for protection and security 
against anxiety. In extreme situations, bureaucracy consumes indivi- 
dual initiative and will. As a highly structured mode of interpersonal 
behavior, bureaucracy is most ideally reliable for organizational 
members in times of stress as a defense against potential loss of 
security; it is a structured environment where role conformity and 
self-protectiveness may become the dominant pattern of subordinate 
behavior. 


CONCLUSION 


My application of Sullivan’s interpersonal theory of psychiatry to 
the study of bureaucracy may appear as a justification for the 
presence of bureaucratic form because that social system serves 
legitimate psychological needs for security. However, my purpose is 
to illuminate, by using Sullivan’s theory of social psychiatry, how 
bureaucratic structures reinforce and support security operations 
and defensiveness among functionaries and represent what I call an 
externalized self-system. My point is that bureaucracy magnifies the 
structural manifestation of embedded defensive operations of the 
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person. Traditional characteristics of bureaucracy like hierarchy of - 
authority, functional specialization, and impersonality (along with 
the functional as well as dysfunctional consequences of those 
structures) share with Sullivan’s conception of a self-system, a 
common purpose of defending people from. anxiety provoked by 
uncertainty of conflict and.change. Sullivan’s psychiatry vividly 
demonstrates a central human conflict, often underestimated by 
organizational humanists; between human needs for development 
and growth and interpersonal security defenses from the anxieties 
inherent in growth. As the covert result of active security operations, 
bureaucracies resist necessary conflict and change, constraining the 
growth and development of both management and the organization 
as a whole. : a i 

Modern management, in both public and private business enter- 
prises, is experiencing greater external stress and less job security 
than ever witnessed over the last four decades of American society. 
Environmental threats on organizational dynamics and inter- 
personal relations between senior executives, managers, and func- 
tionaries permeate the climates of many contemporary giants and 
powerful enterprises in business and government. Given economic 
and political uncertainties, organizational members fall back on 
familiar and often psychologically regressive behavior patterns. 
Denial of the personal and organizational realities of decline persists 
in. many institutions, where management makes decisions on the 
basis of a growth economy (Whetten, 1980). At the interpersonal 
level, members under stress depend upon what Bion calls “basic 
assumptions” of emotionality.” Security activities rise and the 
functionaries reliance on bureaucratic forms of control and patterns 
for routine and rationalized behavior are enhanced. Defensive modes 
of operation at the interpersonal and institutional levels become 
more overt and commonplace. Individual bureaucrats become more 
defensive, turning psychic energies inward in an attempt to thwart 
insecurities and anxieties caused by a lowering of self-esteem and 
sense of self-worth. 

Normal sublimation as a productive, adaptive style for everyday 
work activities is displaced by active resistance and denial of 
organizational realities in which the necessity for structural and 
behavioral change seems imminent. Healthy, human affect derived 
from satisfying work experience through affiliation with fellow 
employees and organizational goals is sacrificed for the primary 
human need to maintain minimal interpersonal security. Security 
needs, more than ever, outweigh growth needs as the basis for human 
motivation in contemporary organizational climates during decline, 
retrenchment, and cutbacks. 
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Stressful institutional environments only reinforce a member’s 
proclivity to engage in what Sullivan calls security operations, in 
which distortion, fantasy, and a neurotic reliance on bureaucratic 
(impersonal, noncollaborative, nonintimate, security-oriented, rou- 
tine) behavior is reinforced. Aggression, contained by hierarchy’s 
top-to-bottom chain of command and bureaucracy’s inherent repres- 
sion of emotions, is turned inward upon work group members and 
individual functionaries. Finally, traditional bureaucratic stereo- 
types enforced by politicians, media, and the public become self- 
fulfilling prophecies for many workers, reinforcing the bureaucrat’s 
low self-image and his tendency to turn blame into feelings of guilt. 
This inevitably enhances levels of anxiety and cognitive distortion, 
diminishing effectiveness and productivi, along with some organiza- 
tions’ chances for survival: 


NOTES 


l. Bureaucracy, like any social institution, is a human product. It represents 
characteristics of human species’ needs. Externalization is the human activity of 
constructing the objective reality known as bureaucracy. Here, we view that peculiar 
modern institution as a manifestation of man’s security needs operating from the 
motivational forces of the self-system of the human personality. For a further 
explanation of the concept “externalization,” see Berger and Luckmann’s The Social 
Construction of Reality (1967). f 

2. According to Sullivan, “anxiety.is a tension in opposition to the tension of needs 
and to action appropriate to their relief” (1953b: 44). In contrast to fear, anxiety is not 
the consequence of a clearly definable causal object or event. Its very experience blocks 
from awareness the origins of the anxiety and distorts the cognitive field of 
observation. Anxiety is experienced in terror, as a direct threat to living human 
organism. As Heidegger describes, anxiety symbolizes “nothingness,” “the complete 
negation of what is”(1975: 246). Unsettling feelings of powerlessness and helplessness, 
and a disconnectedness from reality further describe this disturbing psychodynamic 
phenomenon. 

3. Bureaucratic activity is a pseudo-social ritual in which people are involved with 
one another but nothing personal transpires. Activity is characterized by a devotion to 
games in which actors devise strategies and game plans for getting ahead, and for 
simply maintaining their position. Personalities are unintentionally transformed in 
order to fit the game plan, increase the probability of success, and enhance the internal 
security operations. Consequently, the self-system is highly attuned to its competitors, 
and pretentious and defensive interpersonal relations are commonplace. Bureaucratic 
activity is competitive game playing that often materializes in juvenile activities such as 
ostracism, stereotyping, and disparagement. Hierarchy encourages these forms of 
juvenile competition and, in some instances, demands this behavior of midlevel 
bureaucrats striving for upward mobility in higher levels of management. Bureaucratic 
society is a manifestation of juvenile society where certain bureaucrats are held in high 
esteem and who may feel ostracized when they are not considered for status positions 
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by management. This is comparable to the child’s feeling in school society that some 
juveniles, usually segregated from others, are held in higher esteem by teachers, 
principals, and other authority figures. The juvenile who is excluded from such status 
groups in the school society is emotionally wounded and feels ostracized, lowering his or 
her self-esteem and enhancing anxiety. Bureaucracy often awakens anxieties when 
functionaries appear victimized because the system does not recognize the human 
qualities of compassion and empathy, but, instead, values control, precision, and 
impersonality. 

4. See W. R. Bion’s Elements of Psychoanalysis (1963) in which he discusses in 
great detail the “dynamic relationship between container and contained.” 

5. See Bion’s work (1970) on group dynamics in which “fight-flight,” “depen- 
dency,” and “pairing” are observed as basic assumption patterns of emotionality 
among group members under stress and anxiety. 
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The concept of a meshing organization is defined. A meshing organization brings 
about coordination between political and bureaucratic entities without threatening 
their autonomy. Differences between meshing organizations and other coordinative 
structures are explored. The strategies are interpreted in terms of the resource- 
dependence model of interorganizational relations. Nine strategies through which the 
meshing organization can strengthen itself bureaucratically while increasing the degree 
of intergovernmental coordination are discussed. Examples of an active meshing 
organization in a conservative, metropolitan county. 


THE MESHING ORGANIZATION 
AS A CATALYST FOR 
MUNICIPAL COORDINATION 


HERBERT J. RUBIN 
Northern Illinois University 


INTRODUCTION 


A meshing organization is a bureaucratic organization that en- 
courages coordination between competitive political entities without 
itself seeming to threaten their autonomy. We shall describe strategies 
that can be followed by a meshing organization both to strengthen 
itself bureaucratically and to aid in overcoming problems created by 
intergovernmental rivalries and distrust, especially in suburban 
metropolitan regions. Though the data we shall describe is limited to 
problems in coordinating local governmental agencies, the principles 
offered have wider implications. We shall compare the concept of a 
meshing organization to other coordinative structures and interpret 
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the strategies followed in terms of resource-dependence models of 
interorganizational coordination. 

In metropolitan America, inadequate coordination between 
municipalities exacerbates problems of providing services, directing 
growth, planning transportation systems, and preserving the environ- 
ment (Rondinelli, 1978). Yet, with rare exceptions (Harrigan and 
Johnson, 1978; Baldinger, 1971; Blumstein and Walter, 1975; 
Wikstrom, 1977; Friesema, 1971), efforts to impose superordinate 
governments to instigate the needed coordination to overcome such 
problems have failed. Local governments have both the power and 
the will to reject authoritative regional organizations. 

Rather than attempting the-politically difficult task of imposing 
centralized authoritative control, the meshing organization effects 
coordination through a skillful strategy of incrementalism. It pro- 
vides an intermediate alternative between the anarchy of fragmented 
local governments and the centralization the citizenry of such 
municipalities reject. 

The genius of an administrator in building a meshing organization 
is in his or her understanding of the compatibility between the 
individual goals of a meshing organization and the collective goals 
held by municipal governments. Actions which even incrementally 
increase coordination between municipal governments strengthen 
the bureaucratic power of the meshing organization. To achieve this 
‘symbiosis, the administrator must direct the tasks of the meshing 
organization in order to capture some of the value of the collective 
good' produced through intergovernmental coordination. A meshing 
organization survives by effecting coordination and then capturing 
some of the profits of such coordination. 

For example, when adjacent municipalities fail to agree upon a 
plan for regional growth, developers can play one city off against 
another. Once intergovernmental boundary agreements have been 
achieved, developers find their scope of bargaining restricted and 
must make agreements more advantageous to the separate municipal- 
ities. The resulting benefits of more orderly growth or higher 
annexation fees constitute the collective goods which the municipal- 
ities receive. Analogous problems can occur with economic develop- 
ment schemes, transportation planning, waste management, and 
other mundane issues facing local governments. 

Too often, though, the benefits of such collective arrangements are 
lost through intergovernmental mistrust. A municipality wisely 
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suspects that if it alone tries to assure orderly growth, other 
municipalities will capture its tax base through private negotiations 
with builders. Though aware that such problems could be avoided 
through regionalization, individual municipalities fear that regional 
bodies strong enough to control the rapid growth of its neighbors 
would dominate them all.’ 

A meshing organization creates the impression that coordination 
can be obtained through dyadic negotiations between itself and other 
agencies. It succeeds through carefully choosing bargaining and 
coordinating methods that appear not to threaten the autonomy of 
the participating agencies. The meshing organization absorbs the 
initial costs of intergovernmental bargaining, and when successful, 
supports itself through the overhead generated by the creation of a 
collective good. It fully recognizes that incremental coordination i is 
superior to none at all. . 

Little is known about how meshing organizations or, for that 
matter, any coordinative structures develop. Yet, especially in 
periods in which governmental decentralization is emphasized, such 
knowledge is important. As Toft recently stated: 


We know little about organizations whose primary function is to 
control and alter the activities of other organizations. Yet with the 
withering away of the administrative state, governmental institutions 
at all levels are increasingly becoming intermediaries in an inter- 
organizational network in which public purposes are achieved through 
non-governmental institutions. Very little has been written on the 
management of the intersectoral organizational environment [1982]. 


Rogers and Whetten and Associates’ (1982) literature review 
clearly indicates that achieving coordination between independent 
agencies is, at best, problematic. One interpretation of the reasons for 
coordination problems, found in the resource-dependence model’ of 
interorganizational relations, is that coordination is shunned because 
organizations want to limit their dependence upon other organiza- 
tions. Through exchanges of resources, including money, personnel 
and information, organizations can gain ascendancy over other 
organizations. Coordination is antagonistic to organizational 
autarchy. Aldrich states:. 


The resource-dependence perspective posits that organizations at- 
tempt to avoid becoming dependent on others and seek to make others 
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dependent on them, and that the behaviors of leaders and administra- 
tors is strongly influenced by the attention they pay to interorganiza- 
tional dependence [1979: 119]. 


Furthermore, the battles over such resources lead to strategizing 
behaviors (Aldrich, 1976: 421): 


Two underlying assumptions of the resource dependence model are (1) 
that environmental resources are in short supply because of inter- 
organizational competition and (2) organizations survive and prosper 
to the extent that they are able to outmaneuver other organizations in 
the acquisition of scarce resources [Aldrich, 1976: 421]. 


Organizations require resources and will enter into coordinative 
relationships to obtain such resources. Lest the autonomy of an 
organization be threatened, extreme caution is shown, though, 
before coordinative structures are established. Benson explains: 


Coordination of work between organizations also varies within 
restrictive limits set at the deeper and more fundamental level of 
resource acquisition. Administrators undertake or refuse to undertake 
cooperative ventures on the basis of reasonably careful calculations of 
costs and returns at the level of resource acquisition. Coordinative 
proposals which threaten the program efficiency of an agency or its 
established ties to supporting publics are resisted [1978: 82]. 


Agencies simply try to avoid coordination unless their need for 
resources forces them to do so. 

The resource-dependence models of interagency coordination 
were an outgrowth of efforts to explain the degree of success of 
federally mandated coordination in the social services. (See Rogers 
and Whetten, 1982, or Aldrich, 1979 for a literature review). Resources 
in this case are quite clear—elients who can be referred; technical 
skills of agency members, external grant funds, and so forth. 
Furthermore, to satisfy federal requirements, coordinative structures 
had to be established, although oftentimes they were simply formalis- 
tic shells. 

For situations that mandated coordination, systematic infor- 
mation has been collected. Aldrich indicates that “the extent to which 
arelationship was mandated under federal statute was found to have 
a positive impact on the intensity of interaction, degree of standardi- 
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zation of transactions, and on the perceived cooperativeness of the 
relationship.” Yet, as Whetten (1981) summarizes: “More research has 
been conducted on the determinant of network structure than on 
network evolution.” Less research, though, has been done to 
understand how coordination becomes established (that is, the 
evolution of networks, without the incentive of federal mandates). 
Lovell’s (1979) studies of coordinating federal grants and Rosenthal’s 
(1980) studies of interorganizational bargaining indicate the impor- 
tance of understanding such coordination. — 

In the comparative public administration literature, there has been 
discussion of three forms of nonmandated coordinative structures: 
reticulating structures, network organizations, and implementing 
structures. Like the meshing organization, these structures attempt 
to effect coordination between competitive organizations. without 
causing such cooperating. organizations to fear they will lose 
autonomy. These coordinating organizations differ from meshing 
organizations in terms of the formality of the linkages to the 
coordinating network, the nature of the bargaining they undertake, 
their focus upon project planning or implementation, and their 
permanence. 

A reticulating organization (Friend, Power and Yewlet, 1974; 
Healey, 1970) is project-specific, impermament, and manifestly 
central to the task being performed. Reticulation is a process of 
coordination that “must work within a setting in which managerial 
and political responsibilities tend to be diffuse and ill-structured” 
(Friend, Power and Yewlett, 1974: 22). . 

Reticulation involves finding individuals within separate organi- 
zations whose knowledge and information is vital for. project 
completion. The skill of a reticulator is in bringing these people 
together in a “process of strategic choice” so that particular projects 
can be completed. 


Within such a central ‘core’ opportunities for internal communication 
are likely to be especially well developed; and the analyst is likely to _ 
discover one or more individuals who . .. occupy nodal positions in the 
decision network. It is likely to be at such nodal points that 
judgements will be faced most frequently as to which further links in 
the network to activate in the course of exploring particular decision 
problems. . . . Such judgements have been described by Power as 
reticulists (literally, networking) judgements (Friend, Power and 
Yewlett, 1974: 44). 
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Reticulating organizations gain strength through their ability to 
pass information on from one independent organization to another. 
Friend, Power and Yewlett describe how such information transmis- 
sion is facilitated by the multiple roles played by individual reticula- 
tors. Reticulating structures are formed for particular projects but 
will reformulate themselves when similar projects emerge. 

Metcalf’s idea of a networking organization is less fully developed 
than the concept of reticulation (also see Backoff and Wechsler, 
1982). As discussed, a networking organization provides a context in 
which members of separate organizations can sit down and collec- 
tively define a framework for discussing problems of coordination. In 
Metcalf’s words: 


The problem of co-ordination is resolved by formulating general rules 
and understanding prior to action, rather than leaving all decisions to 
adhoc bargaining among subgroups. . .. As microcosms of the larger 
scale political forces, network organizations provide a mechanism for 
exploring the interconnections among problems as perceived by 
different interests. . . . Network organizations facilitate the emergence 
of a shared frame of reference and the means of dealing with areas of 
conflict, but do not presuppose an identity of view or complete 
consensus [Metcalf, 1978: 49, 51]. 


From the examples provided by Metcalf, network organizations 
appear to be involved in both planning and implementation. We have 
adopted the idea of a “search for a common definition of a problem” 
as part of our definition of a meshing organization. However, in 
contrast to the meshing organization which itself defines a “common 
good” and then modifies the definition through dyadic bargaining; a 
- networking organization involves a group discussion’ over the 
common good. To be effective, such discussion must be an ongoing 
process within a permanent organizational context. 

In contrast, Hjern and Porter’s (1979) idea of an implementation 
structure is targeted at the implementation of particular projects (see 
also Porter and Warner, 1979). The objective of an implementation 
structure is to complete a particular project. Membership in such - 
organizations is self-selected to include those individuals interested in 
a project, is comprised of an arrary of ‘parts’ of public and private 
organizations, and its authority is largely based upon “professional 
status, coordinative competence, potential, or real power and 
resource control’(Hjern and Porter, 1979: 23, 35). It appears that 
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coordinative decisions emerge from discussions over the implemen- 
tation of particular projects. Structurally, it is the most distant of the 
coordinative structures from the meshing organization. 

Illustrations of meshing, reticulating, networking and imple- 
menting structures can be found in the local administrative settings 
studied. The County Planning Office constituted a meshing organ- 
ization; we shall describe its actions in detail below. The county “old 
age” home was built under the supervision of an implementing 
organization. The members of this organization consisted of tech- 
nicians involved in actual construction, one fiscally astute city 
council person who acted as the financial broker, and the represen- 
tative from the county which would eventually provide clients. The 
configuration of members depended upon the particular project 
under construction. As seen in case studies, reticulating organi- 
zations consisted of particular professionals who met again and again 
to handle similar types of projects. For example, city, county, 
subregional and state highway officials would meet to discuss 
highway configurations, traffic problems, and so forth. Bargaining 
over the technical limitations of such projects would occur; however, 
the many political bargains over highway layout, the “takings” that 
would transpire, and the growth control potentials of highway 
development, were not undertaken within this particular reticulation 
structure. In contrast, the different environmental preservation 
organizations interacted in several largely overlapping environmen- 
tal consortiums. Each group constituted a networking organization. 
In the region studied, they met under the auspices of either the county 
forest preserve district or a nonprofit local foundation and brought 
together officials from park districts, forest preserve districts, and 
citizens from environmental preservation groups. The underlying 
agenda involved curtailing growth and preserving the natural 
environment. Information was shared about growth control pro- 
blems. Tacit bargains were struck on how to coordinate citizen 
lobbying with official administrative actions in order to curtail rapid, 
uncontrolled suburban growth. 

The contrasting characteristics of these four types of coordinative 
structures are summarized in the table below. We have included 
characteristics of the meshing organization to be discussed later in 
this article. 

-In some ways the purpose of a meshing organization is quite 
similar to reticulating organizations, networking organizations, and 
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TABLE 1 
Coordinative Structures in Local Administration 











Feature 
Structurés 
Meshing Reticulating Networking Implementing 
Formality Independent Ex officio Participants Ex officio 
of linkage bureaucratic participation - from separate participation 
with sep- entity of individuals agencies; not of individuals 
arate from agencies always ex from agencies 
agencies . officio 
Degree of Permanent Project specific Continuity ia Project specific 
permanence participation membership participation 
but repeated independent of newly formed for 
participation particular specific 
for similar projects projects 
projects $ 
Forms of Dyadic between Dyadic between Simultaneous Dyadic between 
bargaining . meshing organ- implementers on bargaining over implementers on 
ization and specific defiaition of specific 
separate projects goals between project 
agencies separate J 
agencies 
Involvement Shuns Focuses on Focuses on Entirely 
with implementation implementation planning but implementation 
project but also does also does 
imp lement- planning implementation 
ation 





implementing structures: to cross organizational boundaries and 
bring about coordinated work that otherwise would not occur. How- 
ever, such meshing organizations differ in several ways from these 
other structures. First, and probably most important, they are inde- 
pendent organizations with their own goals about how to shape the 
environment. They shun the “cult of coordination” (Laumann, 
Galaskiewicz and Marsden, 1978), that is, the results of coordination 
rather than the label are sought. They thus prefer to carry out 
bargaining over network strategy through dyadic exchanges. We 
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suspect that, empirically, they are most likely to be found in subre- 
gional and regional planning offices. They contain professionals who 
have images of collective goals that should be accomplished and are 
willing to attempt to convince other organizations to join them in 
accomplishing these goals. In contrast to Porter’s implementation 
structures, which exist only until a particular project has been imple- 
mented, the meshing organization develops strength from bureau- 
cratic longevity and, as such, is able to impose its own definition of 
network goals. 

Second, meshing organizations initially lack tangible resources 
that other organizations want. Accordingly, they enter into the inter- 
organizational fray without creating a sense of wariness among other 
organizations. The skill of the administrator is in subtly ferreting out 
resources that when stematically used moves other organizations in 
the direction the meshing organization wishes. To mimimize compe- 
tition over material resources, the meshing organization avoids 
responsibility for implementation of projects. Municipalities, or con- 
sortiums of municipalities implement; meshing structures advise and 
guide. Finally, in contrast to networking organizations through 
which goals are collectively defined, meshing organizations define 
goals through repeated dyadic interactions. 


STRATEGIES FOR SURVIVAL 
FOR A MESHING ORGANIZATION 


‘In the remainder of this article we describe strategies which a 
meshing organization followed while attempting to coordinate inde- 
pendent municipalities while assuring its own bureaucratic survival. 
Table 1, as interpreted based on the resource-dependence models of 
interorganizational coordination, indicates the difficulties a meshing 
organization has surviving in contrast to the other three coordinative 
structures. It is an independent organization.and, hence, can be seen. 
as threatening to other organizations. It must find ways to gather 
necessary resources to create coordination among other organiza- 
tions without appearing as a rival, ———. 

The rules that we shall present are based upon an intensive case 
study examination of the role of a countywide planning office in its 
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efforts to coordinate the growth plans of independent suburban 
municipalities. Clearly, further research is required to determine the 
generality of the rules for other meshing organizations. To as great an 
extent possible, we have tempered the rules with observations of 
another meshing organization in a study done in the Philippines 
(Rubin, 1980), although we have not included examples from this 
study. 


THE SETTING 


Twin Rivers,’ a wealthy Illinois suburban county, faced many 
problems created by the fragmented growth of independent munici- 
palities. As the county’s population tripled in size within two decades, 
annexation wars and rapid undirected growth took place. Strip 
developments were built along major highways, and less desirable 
industrial/ commercial properties were constructed on the borders of 
one municipality contiguous to the residential areas of another. 
Coordinated water, sewage, and transportation planning were lack- 
ing. Open space rapidly disappeared. Though federal and state 
agencies often acted as if the 38 municipalities within the county were 
collectively responsible for the problems of transportation, open 
housing and so forth, the municipalities were unable to provide 
unified responses. 

Prior to the development of the meshing organization, most 
efforts to overcome malcoordination were unsuccessful. The County 
Board, with responsibility for one-third of the population and one- 
half of the area within unincorporated areas, was considered a rival 
by municipalities and could not coordinate their activities. The mul- 
ticounty A-95 Regional Planning Agency was seen as a tool of the 
adjacent major metropolis and, as such, distrusted. Municipal offi- 
cials tried to formalize coordination through a “mayors- 
managers conference”—a networking organization. However, little 
was accomplished. 

The nucleus for a meshing organization began in 1969 when the 
county hired a planner and two secretaries to draw up a “701”- 
sponsored comprehensive land use plan. Based on this humble 
beginning, the planner bootstrapped his small planning office into 
the Twin Rivers Regional Planning Commission (TRRPC)—a mesh- 
ing organization. Over the next decade, the amount of tacit 
intergovernmental coordination increased markedly. A land plan was 
prepared and accepted by the county and many of the individual 
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municipalities. Municipal plans were periodically adjusted to coin- 
cide with the overall county plan. A coordinated transportation plan 
was prepared, subcounty agreements to curtail strip development - 
was initiated, and a forum was created for reacting to both federal 
and state initiatives that affected the municipalities. Information and 
political support was organized for the County’s Forest Preserve 
District which was seeking to preserve the environment through the 
acquisition of open space. In the undertaking of these activities, the 
scope and size of the meshing organization rapidly grew. Fromastaff 
of three the organization had grown to twenty-three including seven- 
teen professionals and a budget of over half a million dollars. 

Depending upon the perspective taken, an increase in municipal 
coordination expanded the bureaucratic scope of the meshing organ- 
ization, or conversely, the meshing organization brought about 
increases in municipal coordination to expand its bureaucratic mis- 
sion. In either case both the meshing organization and the collectivity 
of municipalities within Twin Rivers benefitted. 

We shall describe nine rules’ that a meshing organization can 
follow to simultaneously increase local coordination while providing 
for its own bureaucratic survival. The first three rules detail the 
characteristics of projects that the meshing organization should 
undertake, the second three provide a means of avoiding bureau- 
cratic entanglements, and the last three Browne ways of interacting 
with potential client groups. 


Rules for Choosing Activities 


Rule One: Work on activities for which large economies of scale exist but 
which result in a separable product of use to individual municipalities. 
There are many activities of local government for which large 
economies of scale could occur but which must be shunned by the 
meshing organization. For example, regionalized sewage reprocess- 
ing in urbanized counties is economically efficient. However, for the 
meshing organization to actively promote regional control of sewage 
would create the fear among the municipalities that it would eventu- 
ally seek to dictate overall growth policies’. Centralized, nonsepara- 
ble activities must be shunned by meshing organizations less a coali- 
tion of municipalities form to destroy it. 
In contrast, gathering reliable hard data required by state and 
federal funding agencies is an important activity for which both 
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economies of scale exist and an individualized product results. 
Though municipalities lack the staff to collect this information, they 
require it for both internal planning and intergovernmental grant 
proposals. A meshing organization that can collect data and reuse it 
on different municipal projects is useful to many other organizations. 

The TRRPC followed precisely this strategy in developing the 
county land use plan. The preparation of such a plan was little threat 
to the municipalities because they each maintained their autonomous 
zoning and planning authority. Yet, to the TRRPC, the plan consti- 
tuted an excuse for an overall data gathering effort on land, housing, 
population and economic changes, transportation, and community 
infrastructure. Long before the plan was officially adopted, individ- 
ual municipalities were able to come to the TRRPC to request 
information they needed for planning and grant applications. Since 
the TRRPC controlled the data, it could be presented in a way that 
showed the advantages of coordinated actions. Coordination could 
be effected through a common information set. For example, data 
was given to municipalities that demonstrated that the clogging of 
highways could only be prevented through land use and development 
controls. Merely building more highways would not, in the long run, 
ease travel congestion. On other occasions, the TRRPC called land 
use plan meetings attended by representatives from adjacent munici- 
palities along major highways. As a result of these meetings, agree- 
ments to limit strip commercial development were obtained. The 
TRRPC played the role of broker in setting up such agreements, but 
had no responsibility for their enforcement. 


Rule Two: Focus on projects that increase the amount of information 
and expertise controlled by the meshing organization. Information 
and expertise obtained in one area source can be used to increase 
power and influence in other areas. 


Data from one project can be whipsawed into legitimating actions 
in another area. The ability to gather such information is a funda- 
mental requirement for the expansion of the influence of the meshing 
organization. Even the act of gathering information can increase 
coordination by bringing together those groups that share common 
beliefs. The honest broker role that the meshing organization plays 
creates power than can be used to coordinate developmental efforts. 

The TRRPC expanded its staff size through whipsawing expertise 
from one area into legitimating work in another. The data gathered 
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for the land use plan permitted the TRRPC to participate in Com- 
munity Development Block Grant planning, housing planning, and, 
probably most importantly, transportation planning. However, these 
activities did more than simply provide work for the TRRPC. In two 
ways they brought about an increase in coordination that otherwise 
would have been difficult to implement: 


(1) To obtain support for the land use plan, the staff of the TRRPC met 
with several hundred homeowners asociations and all municipal 
governments. In so doing, a coalition of those supporting open space 
was formed. This coalition later gave needed political support to the 
Forest Preserve District as it sought to use a greenbelt of open space 
to direct county growth (See Rubin, 1982). 


(2) Because the TRRPC already had baseline data about the county, 
contracts could be obtained from three separate substate organiza- 
tions to work on local transportation planning. Once the local 
Mayors-Managers Conference learned that the TRRPC had the state 
contracts, it assigned their share of the technical responsibility for 
highway planning to the TRRPC. Plans were individually negotiated 
with the separate municipalities and the TRRPC’s negotiating hand 
was strengthened by<ts knowledge of the overall plans of other 
municipalities. As consensus was achieved on transportation, the 
TRRPC sponsored a countywide ‘public hearing on transportation 
planning which representatives from the substate agencies attended. 
As a result of the municipal concensus displayed, the substate trans- 
portation agencies were convinced of the original wisdom of assigning 
local planning to the TRRPC. 


Rule Three: Choose activities which capitalize upon the distrust of the 
local municipalities for outside governmental agencies. Play both ends 
against the middle. Get the outside agency to pay for the work. 


Though local municipalities distrust each other, they are even 
more wary of regional groups and the federal government. However, 
interacting with such external agencies is a necessity. A meshing 
organization increases its own strength through buffering the munci- 
palities from outside agencies. The meshing organization provides 
information on the intents of regional, state and national agencies to 
the local municipalities and organizes coalitions of cities to react to 
the requests of outside agencies. Even though reactive, such coali- 
tions still constitute a form of local coordination instituted by the 
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meshing organization. While aiding the organizing efforts of the - 
municipalities, the meshing organization concurrently acts as the 
source of local information for regional or federal agencies, Bureau- 
cratic power is increased through capitalizing upon the perceived 
environmental uncertainty (Provan, Beyer and Kruytbosch, 1980; 
Liefer and Huber, 1977). 

In Twin Rivers, contact with the Department of Housing T 
Urban Development, the State Transportation Department, and the 
subregional A-95 were done through the auspices of the TRRPC. 
Municipalities could maintain their distance from such contaminat- 
ing outside agencies yet still obtain the information needed for local 
projects. 

Occasionally, as a result of its iiemed role, the TRRPC 
ended up making decisions for both sides. For example, the TRRPC 
had been delegated responsibility for preparing an overall wastewater 
treatment plan by the regional A-95 agency. A small city wanted to 
install a sewage processing plant and the A-95 agency was nervous 
that the plant would lead to the rapid expansion of the size of the city. 
The TRRPC had received a contract from the city to act as acontract 
planner; as such, the TRRPC was able to credibly assure the A-95 
agency that no further growth was anticipated and the plant was 
simply required to handle current sewer hookups.for houses built on 
land that was inadequate for septic disposal. Thus, the regional 
agency avoided a problem and the local city obtained its plant. 

More dramatically, the TRRPC worked with individual mayors 
and managers to stage-manage meetings attended by state, regional, 
and national officials. On each occasion, the TRRPC helped local 
spokespeople to prepare speeches that contained overlapping and 
consistent themes. Political capital was obtained with the local may- 
ors who were given a chance to have their voices heard by these 
outside agencies. And, not so incidentally, some agreement between 
local officials was required prior to making such speeches, and coor- > 
dination was obtained to defend local interests. Representatives of 
regional and national agencies saw the possible conflicts that could 
result if they dealt directly with the municipalities in Twin Rivers. 
Accordingly, they subcontracted local tasks to the TRRPC. 


Rules for Bureaucratic Self-Effacement 


Rule Four: Be protected by a special board and be sure to co-opt the 
members of that Board. 
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- Bureaucratic governmental entities are creatures of political 
‘bodies. With the jealousy and competition that can occur between 
local governments, a meshing organization belonging to a rival 
government would immediately lose credibility. 

Accordingly, a prestigious independent (political) board is 
required to buffer the meshing organization from immediate political 
interference. The board can often act as a sophisticated rubber stamp 
because its busy miembers can not supervise the operational details of 
the meshing organization. The board members, themselves, can be 
cause for controversy. However, because these members are person- 
ally linked to other organizations they facilitate interorganizational 
communications. And, in informal sessions, board members can 
provide reactions to the suggestions of meshing organization staff 
before the organization goes public with a politically boobytrapped 
proposal. l 

Legally, the TRRPC is a creature of the County of Twin Rivers, a 
competing government to many of the municipalities. The TRRPC 
administrator recognized the danger of reporting to only one such 
government so, as part of his original contract, he insisted that he 
report to a supervisory board containing local notables (with inde- 
pendent bases of power). The original board contained important 
republican politicians (in this overwhelmingly republican area), lead- 
ers in the county’s professional managers’ association and members 
of the county’s economic elite. Though the county retained the power 
to appoint members, the board’s recommendations were almost 
always followed. ; 

Reports were sent out under the signature of board members 
rather than as county documents. During hearings on the land use 
plan, the local notables representing the TRRPC studiously took 
notes on complaints made about the plan and later asked the admin- 
istrator which complaints he felt should be further investigated. 
When the land use plan was finally presented for adoption, the formal 
presentation was jointly made by one of the wealthier and more 
respected members of the county and the head of the professional 
managers’ association. 


Rule five: Try to diffuse the base of funding and, when necessary, 
obscure the sources of funding. 


Being beholden to many organizations reduces the dependence on 
any one. Yet care is required in obtaining funds less politicians feel 
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that the meshing organization is simply a tool of the outside agencies. 
Especially in conservative areas, a meshing organization must 
obscure its sources of funding from socially liberal agencies. 

The TRRPC maintained a diffuse funding base. During 1975 
through 1979 three transportation agencies provided 11.5% of the 
budget, 18.7% of the community development block grant funds, 
approximately 9.3% of the “701” monies, and approximately 3.2% of 
the “208” Water Conservation funds. Eight separate contracts with 
different municipalities provided about 5.4% of the budget while 
contracts from CETA and the Census Bureau provided slightly less 
than one percent. The rest of the budget was appropriated directly 
from the county. 

The TRRPC tried to de-emphasize the sources of their funds to 
avoid guilt by association. For example, HUD sanctioned the county 
because of its reluctance to use Community Development Block 
Grant (CDBG) funds for open housing. Though the director of the 
TRRPC had originally persuaded the county to adopt CDBG, as 
controversy increased, he disassociated himself and his agency from 
CDBG issues. He made sure no TRRPC issues were on county board 
agendas on days in which CDBG was discussed. Of course, his agency 
continued to accept CDBG funds. 


Rule Six: Capture other bureaucratic organizations whose existence is 
both accepted and only minimally controversial. If possible, do so in 
such a way as to expand the resources for bargaining. 


A meshing agency gains strength by being seen as weak and, hence, 
trustworthy, by the municipalities. It must avoid being in a position 
in which it has the final say on a decision or in which it is responsible 
for the implementation of a project. On the other hand, this weakness 
might preclude necessary action. 

As a compromise, the meshing organization may seek to be asso- 
ciated with other agencies that actually have implementing powers. 
This association must be close enough so that the meshing organiza- 
tion actually controls the other agencies, but distant enough to dis- 
claim responsibility. Both can be accomplished if the administrator 
of the meshing agency wears several distinct bureaucratic hats. 
Robert Moses’ strategies do work even outside of New York (Lewis, 
1980). 
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The director of the TRRPC played this multiple role position to 
the hilt. At one time, the small planning office he was originally hired 
to direct was to be incorporated within the county public works 
department. Through skillful maneuvering, the director avoided this 
incorporation and himself captured the zoning department (then 
called the “maps and plats” department). recently, the administrator 
convinced the county to establish a County Development Depart- 
ment which includes the planning, building, zoning, community 
development, and “maps and plats” departments. 

Several obvious advantages accrue. First, when the administrator 
is under political fire from county conservatives, he retreats to the 
role of technical head of zoning. Zoning is seen by conservatives as a 
local rights issue and is supported even though planning might be a 
political anathema. More ambitious planning efforts are relegated to 
meetings of the TRRPC, and are only indirectly under the control of 
the county. Second, when complaints are made about the nonpro-: 
ductive planning expenses of the TRRPC, the director can point to 
building, zoning, and “maps and plats” as profit centers within the 
county government. 

More importantly, the administrator is able to use his position as 
head of the implementing agencies to “nudge” decisions in ways 
compatible with the plans of the TRRPC. For example, as head of the 
zoning department, the administrator is secretary to the zoning board 
and privy to all zoning debates. Authoritative zoning decisions can be 
made consistent with the recommendations of the TRRPC. 


Rules for Interactions with Political and Bureaucratic Bodies 


Rule Seven: The meshing organization should interact dyadically with 
other organizations and try to avoid multiorganization meetings. In 
dyadic interactions, the meshing organization should appear to be a 
vulnerable organization. 


A vulnerable organization is one that appears to be dependent 
upon the financial, psychological, or political support of another 
organization. In dyadic interactions, the meshing organization 
should emphasize that it is acting as “mere staff” and, hence, it is 
dependent. When multiorganizational meetings are required to legi- 
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timize plans, such meetings should be defined as merely for public 
ratification of previously achieved dyadic agreements. 

For the meshing organization, dyadic bargaining is far more 
effective than group bargaining. Information can be obtained in one inter- 
action and then reused in the next. Even though information might be 
available to all, in a dyadic exchange the meshing organization 
appears to be individualizing the services it provides. And whenever 
concessions cannot be made in the dyadic bargaining, the meshing 
organization can blame others who are not present for “tying its 
hands.” f 

This strategy was successfully used in developing both the land use 
and transportation plans. During innumerable meetings with munic- 
ipal officials and homeowner associations, the director conceded any 
points that he would have had to concede anyway. The county 
planning map was changed to reflect any decisions made within 
individual municipalities; of course, only the municipality had 
authority for such decisions. Once such local concessions were 
obtained, the administrator was able to obtain agreement with his 
plans with other municipalities in the county. With support for this 
overall objective obtained from many groups, the director’s hand was 
greatly strengthened in bargaining with other more immediately 
affected municipalities. 

Victory on each and every issue is not necessary. As we describe 
elsewhere, the meshing organization was part of a losing coalition 
attempting to control a large parcel of land as open space (Rubin, 
1982). Yet in trying to maintain this parcel as open space, the meshing 
organization was fundamental in establishing a pro-open space coali- 
tion containing the Countywide Forest Preserve District, park dis- 
tricts, environmental groups, homeowners associations, and the 
leaders of several municipalities. This coalition was strong enough to 
encourage the county board to borrow $32,000,000 
in spite of the anti-tax, “proposition 13” mentality within the county. 


Rule Eight. Carefully define actions of the meshing organization as 
merely technical; let others take the political responsibility. Reports 
can be released under the auspices of these other organizations. The 
meshing organization does not require public credit for its actions. 


In the process of advocating collective action, the meshing organi- 
zation must not appear to be politically involved. For example, 
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technical information cannot be distorted lest the image of profes- 
sional neutrality be lost. However, the decision to undertake or 
publicize a particular report is a politically negotiable item. To dis- 
tinquish between these two functions, technical reports should be 
prepared and presented by lower ranked staff members or external 
consultants. This enables the director to capitulate to politicians who 
feel that the reports should not be released. 

Many times, such technical input could have subtle political impli- 
cations. The Forest Preserve District had, because of bonding 
authority, large amounts of capital for land purchase, but limitations 
on operating budget severely restricted the size of its technical staff. 
Often the TRRPC acted as the technical staff of the Forest Preserve 
District providing input into a large-scale land acquisition plan. Yet, 
the director of the Forest Preserve District, not the TRRPC, had to 
take the political heat for controversial land purchases. In a similar 
vein, the highway development report released by the Mayors- 
Managers conference was actually prepared by the staff of the 
TRRPC. 

Because its reports came out under the sponsorship of other agen- 
cies, the meshing organization may sometimes find itself in the 
bureaucratically enviable position of responding to a report that it 
itself had orginally written. For example, the comprehensive land use 
plan included a submission by the Forest Preserve District that the 
TRRPC staff had largely prepared. 

Sometimes a delicate balancing act was required between technical 
and political inputs. For example, as a result of technical reports 
prepared by external consultants, the TRRPC accepted the responsi- 
bility for sludge reprocessing. However, among environmental 
groups, the TRRPC had to maintain the image of concern and 
progressiveness. Discussions with the affected municipalities in- 
dicated the political feasibility of adopting the plan. The TRRPC was 
able to shelve a controversial report under political pressure. It 
gained credibility with environmental groups for having prepared the 
report and with politicians for being realistic about implementing the 
suggestions of the report. 


Rule Nine: As technicians, the members of the meshing organization 
should be willing to take the heat to protect political supporters. 
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The meshing organization can act as a buffer to attacks made 
against politicians. In doing so, though, the meshing organization 
must assure that its defense is seen as technical and not merely as 
politically expedient. 

For example, after massive flooding took place in 1973, citizens 
formed a confrontation group to force the county to provide better 
flood protection. The group held meetings at which politicians were 
accused, sometimes correctly, of conflicts of interest. The director of 
the TRRPC attended these meetings, listened to the protests, and 
provided technical information on how the county might aid the 
citizenry. He received the brunt of the attack rather than the politi- 
cians. Shortly after the protests, the county passed a strong flood 
control ordinance that had been previously suggested by the TRRPC. 


CONCLUSION 


In a narrow sense the rules we have presented constitute a survival 
handbook for a planning office in a multijurisdictional arena: keep a 
low profile, avoid responsibility for implementing controversial pro- 
jects, control the environment through shared information, and bring 
about changes through incremental adjustment. More importantly, 
though, we have indicated that the strategy for the bureaucratic 
survival of a meshing organization is compatible with increasing 
long-term coordination between independent, potentially competi- 
tive municipal entities. 

Coordination, however, is not obtained through developing the 
label of coordination. In local American government, coordinative 
councils abound; unfortunately they rarely coordinate anyone or 
anything. Similarly, coordination does not require the development 
of centrally controlled, strong metropolitan governments. Such 
structures are politically infeasible in much of metropolitan America. 

Rather, the meshing organization thrives on affecting weaker 
forms of coordination. Coordination occurs when independent 
bureaucratic and political entities work with similar information sets; 
coordination exists when the different municipalities “sing off the 
same sheet” in order to defend themselves from outsiders. Lower-key, 
tacit coordination can be effected through dyadic exchanges guided 
by the meshing organization. Dependence is tacitly created without 
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the antagonisms indicated by the resource-dependence models. 
Information and guidance without claims for credit, and without 
attempting to implement projects, seems sufficient to bring about 
low-key coordination. 

In contrast to implementing structures, reticulating organizations 
and networking organizations, the meshing organization can duck 
and weave with changing fortunes. It can choose issues on which to 
try to affect coordinative structures. It can justify itself financially 
through whatever project is politically acceptable at the time. And it 
gains strength the longer it remains as a source of information to its 
clients. 

It would be unfair to compare the meshing organization to a 
strong regional or metropolitan form of government. The political 
circumstances that preclude the development of such regional or 
metropolitan governments are precisely those that require the devel- 
opment of a meshing organization. Metropolitan governments and 
meshing organizations simply do not exist in the same political field. 

However, there are some problems that meshing organizations 
confront. First, how does such an organization survive long enough 
to acquire the political capital or expertise needed to bootstrap its 
own existence? The days of “701” funded comprehensive plans or 
even large-scale planning components from Community Develop- 
ment Block Grants are over. Second, how does the administrator of 
such an organization escape being labelled as a suburban Robert 
Moses? The borderline between facilitator and power broker is not 
always clear. 

Finally, and probably most importantly, how bound is the mesh- 
ing organization to the commitments it makes through dyadic 
exchanges? Clearly, it would be dangerous for the meshing organiza- 
tion to blithely ignore specific commitments made with municipali- 
ties or other bureaucratic entities. Yet, when disagreements occur 
between these groups, the meshing organization can become involved 
in unnecessary battles that can destroy its image as a detached, 
professional neutrality. 

Meshing organizations provide a way of reducing the costs of 
municipal malcoordination without increasing governmental cen- 
tralization. With the devolution of governmental powers to the states 
(and perhaps to the localities) under President Reagan, opportunities 
should be available for observing and testing the theory of meshing 
organizations. 
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NOTES 


i. The literature on public choice and collective good describes how individually 
rational actions or inactions need not produce collectively desired outcomes. A coor- 
dinative structure is required to compel organizations to make decisions that benefit 
the collectivity. Without such a structure, collectively beneficial activities might seem 
individually harmful; hence there is a reluctance to undertake such actions. Among 
administratively oriented books on public choice are R. Amacher, R. Tollison and T. 
Willet (1976); M. Olsen, (1968); and V. Ostrom (1973). 

2. Carefully note that such problems are a combination of perceptual mistrust 
compounded by lack of administrative means to reduce such distrust. Boundary 
disputes and the subsequent deterioration of the environment would be easier to 
prevent if there were legislatively imposed municipality boundaries like those that exist 
in Minnesota. Under such circumstances, the “beggar your neighbor before the neigh- 
bor beggars you” philosophy no longer would be relevant. 

3. In the descriptive part of this article, we shall show how the actions of the 
meshing organization can be interpreted in terms of the resource-dependence models 
of interorganizational relations. A meshing organization gains power through such 
exchanges but seeks to obscure the basis of such power. Other models of interorganiza- 
tional relations in the public sector have been discussed. See Rogers, Whetten and 
Associates (1982); M. Holder (1966); S. Levine and P. White (1966); W. Evan (1966); and 
D. Rosenthal (1980). Because the skill of the administrator of a meshing organization is 
in creating resources that do not threaten other organizations, we have confined our 
discussion to the resource-dependence model. 

4. Twin Rivers is a pseudonym for a large urban county. At present, about 400,000 
people live in 38 incorporated municipalities and 200,000 within the unincorporated 
county area. 

5. Our rules format is imitative of D. Wright (1980). 

6. Fifteen years ago, the county attempted to set up regional sewage reprocessing. 
A coalition of municipalities united to defeat that proposal. See R. Tabors and M. 
Shapiro (1977). 
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Despite the importance of employee performance appraisal and the generally low 
regard in which the process is held in local government, there has been little municipal 
experimentation with peer appraisal—a technique demonstrated elsewhere to be 
reliable and valid. In this paper previous research on peer rating is reviewed, common 
reasons for hesitancy in adoption enumerated, and the validity of some of the 
principal reasons for hesitancy examined in light of the experience of a city which 
adopted a peer-supplemented system for recognizing outstanding employees. Based 
upon an analysis of 1,452 appraisals, no evidence was found to support apprehensions 
that employees deemed outstanding under the peer-supplemented system would be less 
qualified than their predecessors who were rated by their supervisors. Some evidence 
to the contrary was found. : 


PEER PARTICIPATION IN 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEE APPRAISAL 


DAVID N. AMMONS 
North Texas State University 


Employee performance appraisal is a difficult process when done 
properly, but a process commonly believed to have important 
ramifications for the morale, motivation, staff development, and 
productivity of an organization. Despite the current emphasis upon 
the need for these organizational qualities in local governments, little 
experimentation has been reported in the use of peer appraisal— a 
technique that has been demonstrated in the private sector and 
military settings to provide valid, reliable assessments of employee 
performance and potential. This paper provides an overview of 
previous studies on the usefulness of peer ratings; notes some of the 
obstacles to the implementation of peer ratings; and, by analysis of 
the experience of a municipality with 300 employees, provides an 
assessment of the validity of three of the common bases for hesitancy 
in the acceptance of peer input in the appraisal process. 
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PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


Empirical research has demonstrated the reliability and validity of 
peer appraisal as a technique for assessing performance and promota- 
bility for personnel in such diverse occupations as life insurance sales 
(Mayfield, 1972; Weitz, 1958), data processing sales (Waters and 
Waters, 1970), industrial research (Litras, 1980), and the military 
(Amir, Kovarsky, and Sharan, 1970; Hollander, 1964, 1965; Ricciuti, 
1955; Williams and Leavitt, 1947). Peer nominations have been 
found to be predictive of leadership performance in a wide array of 
settings and occupational levels (Barrett, 1966; Downey, Medland, 
and Yates, 1976; Korman, 1968; Mayfield, 1970; Roadman, 1964), In 
fact, peer ratings have been found in some instances to be better 
predictors of success than supervisory and training staff ratings 
(Gordon and Medland, 1965; Kraut, 1975; Ricciuti, 1955; Trites, 
1960; Wherry and Fryer, 1949; Williams and Leavitt, 1947). 

A review of the previous research led Lewin and Zwany (1976) to 
conclude, “Peer ratings have been empirically shown to have high 
validity in the prediction of diverse future performance criteria” 
(1976: 423). Cederblom and Lounsbury note three advantages of peer 
assessment that may contribute to the effectiveness of the tech- 
nique:(1) it uses multiple raters; (2) peers typically have frequent, 
close contact with the ratee, allowing extensive observation of 
“criterion-relevant behaviors;” and (3) peers witness behavior that 
supervisors may not see (1980: 568). 

Favorable research findings commend the usefulness of peer 
ratings in the employee appraisal process—if not as the cornerstone 
of the system, then at least as a supplemental tool. Kraut (1975: 19) 
observes, “An effective management resources system could take 
advantage of peer nomination methods to spot promising individuals 
for further review, especially potential leaders overlooked by their 
management.” However, formidable obstacles preclude the wide- 
spread use of peer ratings. 


OBSTACLES TO THE USE OF PEER RATINGS 


The personal and organizational importance of employee perfor- 
mance appraisals and the low regard in which most local government 
appraisal systems are held would seem to provide an atmosphere 
conducive to experimentation and change. Supervisors typically view 
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employee evaluations as unnecessary infringements on time that 
could be spent on other matters, feel frustrated in their inability to 
articulate the reasoning behind their evaluations (Nalbandian, 1981), 
and dislike the sometimes unpleasant chore of discussing the 
evaluation with the ratee (Rapp, 1978). Employees themselves also 
tend to be critical of the appraisal process. 

The unsatisfactory condition of performance appraisal in the 
public sector has been reported in studies by the National Commis- 
sion on Productivity and Work Quality and its successor, the 
National Center for Productivity and Quality of Working Life 
(NCPQWL). A 1975 study found many supervisors “unused to 
evaluating and choosing between employees” and resistant when 
pressured to make such choices (p. 142). Merit increases were found 
to be used more frequently “to control unsatisfactory performance 
than as positive incentives” (p. 17). A 1978 NCPQWL study reported 
the perception by public employees of little relationship between 
superior performance and financial rewards. Furthermore, public 
employees were found to be much less satisfied than their private 
sector counterparts with the amount of supervisory feedback that 
they receive regarding job performance. Similarly, other studies have 
indicated that local government officials tend to believe that the job 
of employee evaluation is performed poorly (Mushkin and Sandifer, 
1979). Such a milieu would seem to beckon experimentation with 
alternate methods of performance appraisal; yet peer evaluation, a 
technique of demonstrated reliability and validity, remains virtually 
unused. 

Hesitancy to use peer ratings in the appraisal process involves six 
fundamental factors: 


(1) a fear by employees and supervisors that the process will be nothing 
-more than a popularity contest (Litras, 1980; Wherry and Fryer, 
1949); 

(2) concern over possible racial bias in peer ratings (Cox and Krumboltz. 
1958; DeJung and Kaplan, 1962); l 

(3) skepticism over whether peer rating success in a training environment 
or in certain organizations may be repeated in other work settings 
(Barrett, 1966); 

(4) a concern for the techinque’s impact on peer group trust and morale 
(Cederblom and Lounsbury, 1980); 

(5) a contention by some employees that they are unqualified to rate 
many of their peers (Litras, 1980), an opinion probably shared by 
many of their supervisors; and 
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(6) a sense of loss of a supervisory prerogative, despite the common 
distaste for the evaluation task among supervisors. 


Concern over the possibility that peer review could turn into a 
popularity contest is a commonly vocalized obstacle to widespread 
use of the technique. Research findings on this matter have been 
mixed, but in general suggest that the popularity contest threat is 
exaggerated. In one study it was speculated that rivalries may have 
had some influence on peer evaluations (Lawler, 1967); however, in 
other cases, friendship has been found to influence peer ratings in 
only a very modest fashion (Hollander, 1964; Waters and Waters, 
1970). Upon review of previous research, Lewin and Zwany (1976) 
conclude, “Friendship does interact with peer evaluations, although 
it does not negate their validity entirely” (p. 431). 

Similarly, the research on possible racial bias has been equivocal. 
Peer ratings have been found to be unaffected by race in cases in 
which the majority and minority races are in approximately equal 
numbers (Schmidt and Johnson, 1973), but influenced in other cases 
by the racial composition of rating groups (Schmidt and Hill, 1977). 
The racial question bears close examination and may require 
adjustment of ratings to compensate for this factor. Despite such 
concerns, a review of peer assessment research led Kane and Lawler 
(1978) to conclude, “Overall, the data are rather encouraging with 
respect to the reliability, validity, and freedom from biases of peer 
assessment methods” (p. 583). l 

Although the peer rating technique has made occasional excur- 
sions out of the training setting and has demonstrated success in 
actual practice (Litras, 1980), there is reluctance among practitioners 
to accept the results as generally applicable. Each category of 

» organization, and each organization within a category, tends to 
perceive its circumstance as unique. Such a perception probably 
contributes to skepticism over the likelihood of success of peer 
appraisal in a given organization with all its idiosyncrasies -and 
obvious differences from the reported test organization and, there- 
fore, to the poor rate of adoption of the peer review technique. 

Empirical research on the impact of peer ratings on organizational 
trust and morale is extremely limited. Cederblom and Lounsbury 
(1980) found that in one peer rating system more than three times as 
many respondents reported a negative impact on department morale 
as reported a positive effect. However, a more thorough review of this 
particular factor than was possible in this article is probably needed. 
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The contention that peers may be unqualified to make assessments 
appears to be strongly refuted by abundant evidence of the reliability 
and validity of the peer rating technique. The final obstacle, concern 
over loss of a mangagerial prerogative, may be addressed only in the 
context of particular types of peer rating systems. Obviously, some 
loss of control is involved if the appraisal system moves from absolute 
domination by supervisory input even to the point of permitting 
modest peer input. The degree of retained authority and the degree to 
which supervisory input remains an important element in the process 
are the critical factors in assessing the extent of loss of a managerial 
prerogative. 

Promising empirical evidence aside, participants in peer rating 
systems tend not to favor their use for administrative purposes — 
(Cederblom and Lounsbury, 1980). Presumably, it is this funda- 
mental level of opposition that prevents the wider use of the 
technique. As noted by Downey, Medland, and Yates (1976), 
“Although the ability of peer ratings to predict future performance 
has been repeatedly verified . . . there is still the disconcerting 
reality that peer ratings have not been used extensively outside the 
military” (p. 209). 


CASE STUDY 


In this article three of the common obstacles to the use of peer 
rating systems will be examined in a local governmental context: (1) 
the fear that it will be nothing more than a popularity contest, (2) 
concern that peers may be unqualified to make assessments, and (3) 
concern over loss of a managerial prerogative. The approach taken is 
a case study of a city government that incorporated supplemental 
peer input into its process for recognizing and rewarding outstanding 
employees. Cederblom and Lounsbury (1980) have suggested that 
“organizations may want to consider using peer evaluations in joint 
reviews by employees and supervisors of the employee’s progress, 
prior to later administrative decisions concerning the employee” (p. 
578). Such an approach was taken, although perhaps on a less 
comprehensive scale than envisioned by those authors. 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee is a city of 28,000 people. The city 
government provides a full range of municipal services and employs 
approximately 300 persons. The system used for employee evalua- 
tions prior to July 1, 1979 was generally consistent with the typical 
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municipal appraisal system, as identified in recent survey research 
(Lacho, Stearns, and Villere, 1979). Performance review dates were 
scattered throughout the year, each employee being evaluated on the 
anniversary of his or her hire date. Supervisors evaluated each 
employee using an adjectival graphic rating scale with additional 
space provided for general comments and a merit pay increase 
recommendation. Most employees were awarded a normal merit 
increase in pay for satisfactory performance; some received no merit 
increase; and some were recognized for outstanding performance and 
awarded a special merit increase (SMT) in addition to the normal 
increase, í 

The city manager perceived deficiencies in the system for awarding 
SMIs and was particularly concerned about a disproportionate 
distribution of the awards among some departments and pay levels, 
complaints by employees of supervisory favoritism in the awarding of 
SMIs, and the tendency for SMIs to be awarded based upon 
generalities rather than specific, documentable examples of outstand- 
ing performance. The first concern was addressed by the establish- 
ment of a uniform review date (January 1) in place of anniversary 
review dates, thereby facilitating performance report comparisons 
and greater control of distributional equity. The city manager 
attempted to address the second and third concerns by the establish- 
ment of a system to encourage employee input in the SMI selection 
process. Employees who believed they had been blocked from SMIs 
by an unreasonable supervisor could be recommended by peers if 
they were thought to be deserving. Furthermore, it was hoped that 
supplemental input would improve the basis on which awards were 
made. 

Under the revised procedures, supervisors continued to prepare 
employee evaluation forms in essentially the same fashion as before 
but their evaluation was supplemented for the first time by input from 
peers and other persons outside the normal supervisory chain. 
Employees—supervisory and nonsupervisory alike—were invited to 
nominate a maximum of two other employees for SMI considera- 
tion. They were permitted to nominate peers, subordinates, persons 
in other departments, or supervisors other than their own. They were 
advised that the award of merit increases would not be a popularity 
contest and that the number of nominations per individual would not 
be the determining factor in selections. The basis for nominations 
were to be specific and had to be related to superior job performance. 
Only persons nominated could be considered for an award. The 
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selection of SMI recipients was to be made by the city manager, using 
the information provided on the nomination forms, supervisory 
evaluations, and other departmental input. Supervisors, then, were 
still responsible for preparing performance evaluation and could 
submit nominations for subordinates in their work units; but they, 
like all other employees, were limited to two nominations. 

The proposal was not universally welcomed. Among department 
heads and other members of top city management, reluctance to 
embrace the new system was articulated in terms of two of the 
previously mentioned obstacles to adoption of peer systems. Despite 
assurances to the contrary, fears were expressed that the procedure 
would become a popularity contest and that serious inroads would be 
made into management prerogatives. 

The reaction of nonsupervisory employees was mixed. Although 
in previous meetings with the city manager many had expressed 
frustration over the old system’s alleged favoritism and absence of 
employee input, some now complained of city management’s effort to 
single out a few employees for special recognition when, in their 
opinion, “all employees in this department are outstanding.” Con- 
cerns were also expressed about the potential for the system to 
become a popularity contest and, in a few cases, about whether they 
were capable of assessing one another’s performance. 

The revised procedure was implemented in January 1980, and 142 
nominations were submitted for 90 employees. 38 were selected that 
year for SMIs. A review of the distribution of SMIs since the 
adoption of the revised system indicates greater equity between 
departments and pay levels than in prior years. Although improved 
performance information in employee groups previously underrepre- 
sented among awardees may have contributed to distributional 
equity, it is reasonable to assume that the adoption of a uniform 
review date and the desire of city management to achieve a more 
proportionate distribution of SMIs probably had a greater effect on 
equity than did the nomination procedure. 

The focus of this evaluation is upon the three areas of primary 
apprehension among the participants: the popularity contest ques- 
tion, the question of whether peers were qualified to make valid 
recommendations, and the sense of a lost managerial prerogative. 
Essentially, these apprehensions may be summarized in a general 
concern that, because of the adoption of even a limited peer rating 
system, undeserving employees would be recognized and rewarded 
and deserving employees would not be. The proposition that SMI 
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recipients selected under the revised peer-supplemented process are 
expected to be less worthy than their predecessors provides the basic 
point of examination in this study. It should be noted, however, that a 
secondary explanation of the concern expressed over the perceived 
loss of a supervisory prerogative could simply be supervisory anxiety 
over pending diminution of control over the SMI process. This 
secondary explanation will be given more limited attention. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The data upon which this study is based consist of 1,452 
performance appraisals prepared by supervisory personnel for Oak 
Ridge municipal employees from 1976 through 1982. Of that total, 
748 of the performance appraisals were prepared from 1976 through 
1979, when the previous system for selecting special merit increase 
(SMI) recipients was in place, and 704 were prepared from 1980 
through 1982, with the nomination process in effect. Summary 
performance characteristics indicated in the graphic rating scale for 
each employee appraisal were assigned numeric values ranging from 
0 for the lowest possible rating to 14 for the highest, and a composite 
score for each employee appraisal was determined by calculating the 
average of all summary performance categories. 

To adjust for differences in rating rigor between supervisors and 
even for changes in rating tendencies of the same supervisor in 
different years, all composite performance appraisal scores were 
converted to standardized Z-scores, thereby making the number of 
standard deviations from the mean composite work unit rating 
during a given year the basis of comparison rather than the raw score 
itself. In this manner, an employee who is rated one standard 
deviation above the average score in work unit A is considered to 
have as good a rating as an employee rated one standard deviation 
above the average score in work unit B, regardless of the tendencies of 
their respective supervisors to prepare appraisals in a tough or lenient 
fashion. The assumption is that each work unit has its share of strong, 
average, and weak performers. 

Standardized scores provide a means of performance appraisal 
comparison across groups and across years, but are of limited 
usefulness for work units of less than three employees. An employee 
whose supervisor evaluates no other employees will have a Z-score of 
0.000. An employee whose supervisor evaluates only one other 
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employee will have a Z-score of either 1.000 or -1.000, depending 
upon whether his or her performance evaluation score is higher or 
lower than that of the other employee. In contrast, the Z-scores of 
three or more employees rated by the same supervisor are free to 
assume any of a vast array of values depending upon the employees’ 
ratings relative to their co-workers. Due to the limitations of Z-scores 
in work units of less than three employees, 327 of these appraisals 
prepared during the 1976 to 1982 period have been excluded from this 
study, leaving 1,452 appraisals for analysis. The conversion of 
performance ratings to Z-scores occurred after SMI recipient 
selection; therefore, the Z-scores had no influence on the selection 
process. 

If less deserving SMI recipients were selected under the peer- 
supplemented process, it may be anticipated that the Z-scores for 
SMI recipients from 1980 through 1982 would be appreciably lower 
than the Z-scores for their counterparts in the comparison years 1976 
through 1979. A t-test was performed, comparing Z-scores of SMI 
recipients from 1976 through 1979 to the Z-scores of SMI recipients 
from 1980 through 1982 in order to examine that possibility. Further, 
the Z-score decile rankings of SMI recipients for all seven years were 
compared in an attempt to detect any changes in the likelihood that 
SMI recipients after 1979 came from lower appraisal score deciles 
than their predecessors. 


RESULTS 


The mean standardized performance evaluation score for special 
merit increase (SMI) recipients from 1976 through 1979 was 0.485. 
The mean for recipients from 1980 through 1982 was not lower than 
the 1976-1979 mean, but, in fact, was 50% higher at 0.731. A t-test 
however, fell just short of indicating that the 1980-1982 SMI 
recipients’ Z-scores were significantly higher than those of their 
counterparts at the .05 level (Table 1). With at of -1.60, the t-test was 
not statistically significant at the conventional .05 level (p = .055). No 
support, however, was provided for the fears that the peer-supple- 
mented process would be a popularity contest, that peers would be 
unqualified to provide reliable input, or that the system would, by 
reducing managerial prerogatives, produce SMI recipients less 
qualified in their supervisors’ opinions. 
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TABLE 1 
T-test of Standardized Employee Appraisal Scores for Special Merit 
Increase (SM!) Recipients Prior to Adoption of Peer-Supplemented 
Process (1976-79) Versus Recipients Following Adoption (1980-82)* 





1976-79 SMI Recipients 1980-82 SMI Recipients 


(Prior to Peer- (Peer-Supplemented 
Supplemented Process) Process) 
N 118 62 
X 0.485 0.731 
s2 0.969 0.956 
S 0.984 0.978 


* Includes only employees and Z-scores from work units of three or more persons. 


Pooled s? =.965; Sx, x, 7 154; t = —1.60; (p = .055; one-tailed test). 


By dividing each year’s standardized evaluation scores for all 
employees into deciles, it is possible to examine in greater detail the 
relative strength of SMI recipient groups according to general 
supervisory evaluations. Although factors other than those listed on 
graphic rating scales, such as information provided in the narrative 
portion of the appraisal forms or included on nomination forms in 
1980, 1981, and 1982, are important in selecting outstanding 
employees, one could nevertheless reasonably expect a strong, 
positive relationship between selection as an SMI recipient and 
performance evaluation in an upper decile. One would expect a heavy 
concentration of SMI recipients in the top 20% of general employee 
performance (i.e., in decile X or decile IX), for example, and less 
representation from lower evaluation score deciles. The distribution 
of SMI recipients among general employee evaluation deciles is 
shown in Table 2. 

Larger percentages of SMI recipients in 1980 through 1982 had 
performance scores in the upper deciles (see Table 2) and smaller 
percentages in the lower deciles than their counterparts in previous 
years. For example, in 1982, decile X for the adjusted universe 
(excluding employees in work units of two persons or less) included 
employees whose performance rating ranged from 1.41 to 2.92 
standard deviations above their work unit mean. Five of the fourteen 
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SMI recipients in this adjusted universe, or 35.7%, had standardized 
ratings in this top decile. Three recipients, or 21.4%, had ratings in the 
second-highest decile (i.e., decile IX), with standardized evaluation 
scores ranging from .9] to 1.40 standard deviations above their work 
unit mean. This combined 57% of SMI recipients in the top two 
deciles is comparable to the results in 1980 and 1981, but considerably 
greater than the percentges in these deciles in the years prior to 
supplemental peer input. 

A comparison of SMI recipients according to evaluation decile, 
displayed in graphic form, is provided in Figure 1. Sixty % of the 1980 
recipients, 50% of the 1981 recipients, and 57% of the 1982 recipients 
had Z-scores in the top two deciles of all evaluations, compared, at 
best, to 43% for previous years. The top three deciles in 1980, 1981, 
and {982 included 70%, 67%, and 57%, respectively, of the SMI 
recipients, compared to 50% in previous years. Cumulative percent- 
ages quickly merge below the top three deciles, but it may be 
important to note that lower decile selections from 1980 through 1982 
were based upon both supervisory and peer input. It is difficult to 
understand the selection of lower decile recipients in previous years 
when the basis for selection was almost exclusively supervisory input. 

‘A comparison of unweighted average evaluation deciles for 
recipients from 1976 through 1979 versus 1980 through 1982, 
displayed in graphic form in Figure 2, reveals a clear distinction. For 
1980-1982, an average of 32% were in the top decile and 24% were in 
the next to the top, whereas comparable figures for 1976-1979 were 
23% and 10%, respectively. i 

No evidence was found from the standardized supervisory ratings 
that would confirm the preliminary apprehensions about the quality 
of SMI recipients following the adoption of a peer-supplemented 
process. To the extent that the concern over loss of a supervisory 
prerogative may simply have involved anxiety over pending diminu- 
tion of relative control over the process, no evidence was found to 
refute such concern. Review of SMI recipient data reveals that 
supervisory control was virtually absolute under the’ previous 
procedures insofar as introduction of candidates for consideration by 
higher authorities was concerned. During the years 1976 through 
1979, the percentage of SMI recipients who had been recommended 
by their immediate supervisors ranged from 91 to 98%. Relatively few 
were selected without such a recommendation. Under the revised 
procedures from 1980 through 1982, the percentage of recipients who 
were nominated by their immediate supervisors ranged from 61 
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to 94%. From 6% to 39% of the 1980-1982 recipients were selected on 
the basis of nominations by peers or supervisors other than their own, 
complemented by a favorable performance appraisal but without a 
nomination from their immediate supervisor. Control of the introduc- 
tion of nominees for SMI consideration changed to a more participa- 
tive mode through the revised procedure, as intended. Nevertheless, 
the major share of control of that phase of the process remained with 
supervisors. 


CONCLUSION 


Peer ratings have been found in previous research to be a reliable 
and valid means of evaluating employees. Managers, supervisors, 
and employees, however, have commonly exhibited considerable 
reluctance to endorse the adoption of peer-rating techniques for 
administrative purposes. The same hesitancy found among parti- 
cipants in peer-rating experiments in the private and military sectors 
can be assumed to exist among local government employees, despite 
general disenchantment with common performance rating systems 
and the perceptibly poor linkage between performance and compen- 
sation in local government. 

In view of substantial evidence supporting the reliability and 
validity of peer assessments, some local governments unwilling to | 
adopt a comprehensive peer-rating system may nevertheless be 
inclined to consider supplemental peer input to enhance their current 
system. Even a system with limited peer input, however, is likely to 
generate opposition on the same basis as a full-scale peer-rating 
system. The experience of the city of Oak Ridge provides no support 
for critics who predict that a peer-supplemented method for identi- 
fying outstanding employees will lead to a general decline in the 
caliber of employees so designated. Some evidence exists to indicate 
that such employees may even possess stronger evaluation ratings 
from their supervisors than would their counterparts in a system that 
is not peer-assisted. 

The results of the three-year effort in Oak Ridge to involve all 
employees more directly in the selection of special merit increase 
recipients are encouraging, if not conclusive. No evidence exists 
indicating a decline in quality of recipients under the revised 
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procedures in terms of general performance evaluations prepared by 
supervisors. To the contrary, employees receiving SMIs under the 
revised system were at least as highly rated by supervisors as their 
counterparts under the previous system. The advantages of the new 
_ process may not only be tied exclusively to a possible, modest 
improvement in SMI recipient caliber, but may also lie in areas 
beyond the scope of.this study. Such possible advantages, therefore, 
may be posited only in conjectural terms, but could include the 
following benefits; (1) expanded employee participation, (2) improv- 
ed information to evaluate supervisory recommendations and base 
exceptions, (3) greater employee attention to the qualities that define 
outstanding performance, (4) elimination of a strictly passive role for 
employees regarding SMI recipients, and (5) recognition of employ- 
ees based more solidly upon accomplishments or specific activities 
rather than upon vague generalities. 

Although the results of the peer-supplemented system for selecting 
SMI recipients seem to support previous research regarding the 
reliability and validity of peer-rating processes, the results should be 
interpreted cautiously. The selection of SMI recipients could also 
have been favorably influenced by improved central control facili- 
tated by a uniform evaluation date; improved quality of performance 
evaluations and SMI recommendations due to supervisory expecta- 
tions of greater interest and attention by top management; improved 
input due to supervisory expectations of competing input from peers; 
more careful differentiation of relative skills and performance due to 
the limitation of two nominations or less submitted by any employee; 
and greater interest and attention by top management due, in part, to 
the novel nature of the revised system. The substantial possibility of 
an interaction effect between peer input and the quality of super- 
visory evluations and recommendations suggests an important area 
for additional research. 

The ability to make generalizations from the findings of this study 
is limited by its case study research design. Replication of this peer- 
supplemented approach to performance ratings, and experimen- 
tation with other peer-rating systems in local governments would be 
useful. The evidence suggests that peer input offers rather promising 
opportunities for experimentation in an effort to improve the state of 
local government employee performance appraisal. 
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This article argues that recent criticism of the Supreme Court rulings on the immunity 
oy administrative officials and units of government from suits ignores the important 
background of the immunity controversy. Recent decisions limiting some forms of 
immunity are not radical new departures. They are contemporary steps in a long- 
standing effort by the Court to deal with the need to ensure administrative 
responsibility, while maintaining a sensitivity to administrative problems. Any efforts 
to alter the law in this area must be informed by an understanding of the foundations of 
sovereign and official immunity, in light of the problem of administrative respon- 
sibility. 


THE SUPREME COURT ON 
GOVERNMENTAL LIABILITY 
The Nature and Origins of 
Sovereign and Official Immunity 


PHILLIP J. COOPER 
State University of New York—Albany 


When several opinions issue from the United States Supreme 
Court within a relatively short period, in the same general area 
of law, a number of rather predictable reactions are likely to 
follow. Anxiety over the probable consequences of the new 
interpretations arises. The tendency to see the opinions as 
totally new departures from accepted practices is also com- 
mon. If several opinions in the package come from a badly 
divided court, one is likely to observe a good deal of 
speculation among interested parties as to why the court is in 
flux and where, along a continuum of possible legal options, it 
will come to rest. If the opinions are in an area of public law, 
where government officials perceive themselves to be immedi- 
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ately and perhaps adversely affected, then the scope of the - 
controversy, the level of anxiety, and the amount of specula- 
tion are likely to increase dramatically. 

Few areas of recent legal activity have generated more 
anxious reaction among public officials than those opinions 
rendered by the United States Supreme Court during the past 
decade or so concerning the vulnerability of public officials 
and governmental units to liability suits (Smith v. Wade, 1983; 
Nixon v. Fitzgerald, 1982; Harlow v. Fitzgerald, 1982; New- 
port v. Facts Concerts, 1981; Maine v. Thiboutot, 1980; 
Gomez v. Toledo, 1980; Carlson v. Green, 1980; Owen v. City 
of Independence, 1980; Martinez v. California, 1980; Ferri v. 
Ackerman, 1979; Baker v. McCollan, 1979; Hutchinson v. 
Proxmire, 1979; Davis v. Passman, 1979; Nevadav. Hall, 1979; 
Lake Country Estates v. Tahoe Regional Planning Agency; 
Quern v. Jordan, 1979; Butz v. Economou, 1978; Hutto v. 
Finney, 1978; Monell v. Department of Social Services, 1978; 
Stump v. Sparkman, 1978; Carey v. Piphus, 1978; Procunier v. 
Navarette, 1978; Fitzpatrick v. Bitzer, 1976; Imbler v. Pacht- 
man, 1976; Wood v. Strickland, 1975; Scheuer v.. Rhodes, 
1974; City of Kenosha v. Bruno, 1973; Bivens v. Six Unknown 
Named Agents of Federal Bureau of Narcotics, 1971). Concern 
about this form of judicially enforced administrative respon- 
sibility is not without cause, but an understanding of the nature 
and evolution of these doctrines will moderate the level of 
anxiety and inform the discussion about future directions for 
legal development. 

It is the purpose of this article to step back from the 
contemporary arguments about liability suits in order to put 
the debate in perspective. Specifically, this essay places the 
discussion of the issue in the historical context of liability 
decisions involving units of government and public officials. It 
argues that assumptions often voiced in the contemporary 
debate about a clear set of historical immunity doctrines are 
not justified. Moreover, it suggests that before we can deter- 
mine what the future directions of sovereign and official 
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immunity ought to be, it is necessary to consider the problems 
of the administrator against the needs of the society for the 
maintenance of responsibility. Finally, it suggests that in . 
continuing such talks, it is important to bring together analyses 
of the various types of liability suits and the relationship 
between sovereign and official immunities. Although they vary 
considerably, the common tendency to treat them as if they are 
unrelated is erroneous. 


_ THE CONTEXT: THE SEARCH 
FOR RESPONSIBLE ADMINISTRATION 


In order to come to grips with the controversy over official 
liability, one must move away from the simple case by case 
perspective to a much wider analysis.' The primary issue is not 
whether to recompense a person whose thirty dollar desk was 
wrongfully confiscated to satisfy a twelve dollar tax bill 
(Poindexter v. Greenhow, 1885) or to award damages to two 
children who were suspended from school for spiking the 
punch at a party (Wood v. Strickland, 1975). The fundamental 
concern is that those who govern ought to be responsible. Ina 
republic that depends for its governance upon many officials 
who are not elected, ensuring responsibility on the part of 
public administrators is a particularly acute problem 

A number of authors writing public administration liter- 
ature—particularly from the New Deal through the postwar 
years (Finer, 1936, 1941; Friedrich, 1940; Levitan, 1946; and 
Long, 1952)—-sought to determine what a responsible public 
administration is and how such a goal can be achieved (see also 
Appleby, 1949; Hyneman, 1950; Redford, 1958; Storing, 1964; 
Martin, 1965). Although they expressed substantial disagree- 
ment on the primary answer to the problem, none argued that 
public administration should abandon efforts to ensure that 
both internal checks and external restraints were in place to 
encourage and, if necessary, compel responsible public service 
(Finer, 1936: 582; see also Cooper, 1982). Though it would be 
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more desirable to evoke responsibility from within, as opposed 
to mandating it by threat, the need for sanctions remains. And 
along with other such means as executive control, organiza- 
tional constraints, and legislative oversight, the availability of 
legal redress is a necessary external instrument for ensuring 
responsible government behavior. 

The judicial role in this process of i insurance rests upon at 
least two premises. First, despite the many shortcomings of our 
legal system, the rule of law does in fact operate here. “No man 
in this country is so high that he is above the law. No officer of 
the law may set that law at defiance with impunity. All the 
officers of government, from the highest to the lowest, are 
creatures of the law, and are bound to obey it.” (United States 
V. Lee, 1882: 220). The second premise establishes the duty of 
the judiciary. “The very essence of civil liberty certainly 
consists in the right of every individual to claim the protection 
of the laws, whenever he receives an injury. One of the first 
duties of government is to afford that protection” (Marbury v. 
Madison, 1908:163). 

Suits for money damages against ófficials or units of 
government represent only one type of judicial device for 
accountability, the other primary tools being criminal prosecu- 
tion, judicial review, declaratory judgments, and the issuance 
of injunctions. The review of decisions ensures responsibility to 
the limits of the law beyond which no official has any authority 
to act. This serves to preserve the Constitution and the idea of 
the rule of law.’ Criminal prosecution keeps the official 
responsible to observe the criminal conduct boundaries of 
administration, in order to prevent abuses of power and 
violations of civil liberties or other protected rights. Injunctive 
and declaratory relief makes administrators amenable to 
equitable remedies for proven administrative wrongs, pro- 
viding a declaration of the meaning of the law and permitting 
judicial intervention in administrative activity where necessary 
to correct maladministration. This is particularly appropriate 
where money damages awarded after the fact of the injury will 
not serve to protect the citizenry. Finally, damages liability 
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provides official responsibility to the injured citizen directly in 
order to provide monetary recompense for wrongs committed 
by government officials or units (Rosenbloom, 1980: 168). 

Understood in context, law suits against individual officers 
or units of government for money damages or injunctive or 
declaratory relief are fundamental parts of our government. 
They are not merely negative in character but they also serve 
positive goals. The judicial mechanisms are supportive of, and 
necessary to, the overall precept that government ought to be 
responsible. With that understanding in mind, we can turn to 
an examination of how the Supreme Court has attempted over 
the history of the nation to deal with the problem of reconciling 
these responsibility requirements with the needs of administra- 
tion. 


THE HISTORICAL AMBIGUITY 


On reading a sample of the considerable literature on the 
subject of suits against officers and governmental units (and 
indeed many opinions written by various justices of the 
Supreme Court), one would likely come away with the 
impression that the development of official liability suits is a 
relatively recent phenomenon, or at least that until recently, 
the law governing whether an official or a government unit 
could be sued was fairly settled. That seemingly established law 
appeared to hold that claims for damages were generally 
barred by the doctrine of sovereign immunity, in the case of 
government units, and official immunity, in the instance of 
public officials. There are, we are told, some exceptions, where, 
for example, statutes had been enacted permitting specific 
kinds of suits with stringent limitations. Suits against public 
officers appeared to be limited to ministerial activities (those in 
which the official had no discretion). Suits against government 
units, where those suits were allowed at all, were apparently 
limited to those instances where the local government unit was 
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performing a proprietary, as opposed to governmental, func- 
tion, and where the task involved was basically ministerial, as - 
opposed to discretionary. 

In part, this general theory of immunity is a product of 
articles and opinions that reach no further back than the late 
nineteenth century and arguments built on a rather careful 
selection of supportive cases from among a larger number of 
contradictory and confusing precedents. A wider analysis of 
the Supreme Court opinions shows that (since the end of the 
nineteenth century): it is very difficult to identify any clearly 
defined and applied doctrine showing when government units 
or officials are immune and when they are liable; to the degree 
that there is consideration of the entire nineteenth century, 
most of the cases favored permitting the suits to lie as against 
claims of immunity; of the cases that did result in significant 
rulings in favor of immunity, most came in a narrow range of 
fact patterns. 


EARLY CONFUSION: 
FROM ONE EXTREME TO THE OTHER 


A brief consideration of two nineteenth-century Supreme 
Court rulings suggests how much approaches to liability claims 
varied. In examining the two cases, it is important to think of 
them from the perspectives of both the officials involved and 
the plaintiffs. Captain Little commanded the American frigate 
Boston, in which capacity he came to be involved in a most 
complex regulatory problem. In February of 1799, the Con- 
gress enacted the nonintercourse acts that cut off American 
trade with France and her possessions. A section of the act 
directed the: President to order American naval vessels to 
enforce the trade ban. Little received the following orders from 
the President: 


Sir-Herewith you will receive an act of Congress, further to 
suspend the commercial intercourse between the United States 
and France, and the dependencies thereof, the whole of which 
requires your attention. But it is the command of the President, 
that you consider particularly, the fifth section as part of your 
instructions, and govern yourself accordingly. 
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A proper discharge of the important duties enjoined on you, 
arising out of this act, will require the exercise of a sound and 
impartial judgment. You are not only to do all that in you lies to 
prevent all intercourse, whether direct or circuitous, between 
the ports of the United States and those of France and her 
dependencies, in cases where the vessels or cargoes are appar- 
ently, as well as really, American and protected by American 
papers only; but you are to be vigilant that vessels or cargoes 
really American, but covered by Danish or other foreign 
papers, and bound to, or from, French ports, do not escape 
you. 

Whenever, on just suspicion, you send a vessel into port to be 
dealt with according to the aforementioned law, besides 
sending with her all her papers, send all the evidence you can 
obtain to support your suspicions, and effect her condem- 
nation. 


At the same time that you are thus attentive to fulfill the objects 
of the law, you are to be extremely careful not to harass, or 
injure the trade of foreign nations with whom we are at peace, 
nor the fair trade of our own citizens. (Little v. Barreme, 1804: 
171-172). 


On December 2, 1799, Little sighted the Danish brigantine 
Flying Fish and, believing it might be an American vessel flying 
false colors, gave chase. During the chase, the master of the 
Flying Fish threw the ship’s log and papers over the side. Upon 
boarding her, Little determined (after catching the master ina 
lie about the vessel’s ports of call) that the ship had delivered 
goods from St. Thomas, a Danish island, to Jeremie, a French 
port, and was returning with a load of coffee. Little seized the 
vessel and returned it to Boston for legal process. The vessel 
was not an American ship and therefore not subject to seizure. 
The ship’s owner, a German who lived in St. Thomas, sued 
Little. 

Captain Little claimed that he should be immune from the 
suit given that he was a military officer obeying the orders 
issued to him by the President, and alternatively, he should not 
be found liable for the seizure of the ship because he had 
probable cause to believe the vessel was in violation of a statute 
that he was obligated to enforce. Little was found personally 
liable in the amount of $8,504. The basis for the liability was 
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that although the President’s orders charged commanders to 
halt shipping to or from French ports, the statute itself only 
stated that he should intervene if “it shall appear that such a 
ship or vessel is bound or sailing fo any port or place within the 
territory of the French republic, or her dependencies” (empha- 
sis added). The President’s order was, then, in excess of the - 
authority granted by statute and Little’s actions taken under 
the orders amounted to a plain trespass (Little v. Barreme, 
1804: 179). 

Following Little and a number of other early nineteenth- 
century cases, the availability of a suit for personal damages 
against administrative officials seemed clear. However, mat- 
ters became a great deal more confused following later 
decisions, particularly those occurring in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Consider the difference in approach to 
ensuring responsibility through liability suits for money dam- 
ages exhibited in the case of In re Ayers (1887). 

Ayers was partially based on facts that led to an earlier 
Supreme Court decision, Poindexter v. Greenhow (1885). 
Virginia, like so many other states in the South at the time, had 
issued a great many bonds—the obligations of which it was 
ultimately unable to meet. The state, in 1871, enacted a law that 
resulted in a two-thirds reduction of bond and interest value, 
but it made the bond coupons receivable at standard value for 
taxes and other payments due the state. The state continued to 
default and the bonds became practically valueless except for 
their use in paying obligations to the state. Virginia later passed 
a law requiring those who wished to pay tax obligations with 
the bond coupons to pay both coupons and specie and then 
permitted the taxpayer to file suit to establish the legitimacy of 
the bond coupons. 

Thomas Poindexter paid a tax collector $12 in coupons and 
45¢ in specie; whereupon the tax collector seized a desk valued 
at $30 in satisfaction of the tax debt. Poindexter sued Samuel 
Greenhow, the Treasurer of the City of Richmond, to recover 
his desk on the grounds that the later Virginia bond laws 
impaired the obligations of the state bond agreement, a 
contract. The treasurer defended on grounds that the suit was 
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really a case in which the state was the real party being sued and 
the action was therefore barred by sovereign immunity. 
Second, he asserted that his own actions were justified as he 
was only carrying out statutory obligations imposed by the 
state to collect specie or execute a levy on property. The 
Supreme Court held that the suit was not barred by sovereign 
immunity and the state action was an impairment of the 
obligation of contract in violation of the Constitution. 

A number of individuals and firms purchased large quanti- 
ties of Virginia bonds after the Poindexter decision believing 
them to be valid. The state then passed a series of laws making 
it practically impossible to show that bond coupons used to 
pay state debts were valid and not counterfeit. The Virginia 
Attorney General, Ayers, was instructed to institute suits to 
collect taxes previously paid with bond coupons. He was held 
in contempt by the federal district court for violation of the 
Constitution; specifically, enforcement of a public policy that 
violated a contract when he had been previously ordered to 
desist. The attorney general argued that he was protected as the 
suit was really against the state and therefore barred by the 
Eleventh Amendment. The Supreme Court agreed. 

A number of opinions on liability were issued during the 
years between these two rulings, but none of them openly 
reversed earlier decisions such as Little. Clearly, though, the 
Ayers and Little cases represent very different views of the 
vulnerability of officials and units of government to suit. There 
is no straight-line development of doctrine from a rigorous 
application of liability to officials—even when they thought 
they were acting properly under orders from superiors—to an 
insulation of officials from suits for their action, even when the 
official should have known the orders were unconstitutional. 
Indeed, Ayers only marked a high point of protection for states 
and government units and officials. The case law would 
continue to waiver with Ayers being virtually overruled in a 
later decision. 

One could hazard several possible explanations for the 
differences in the cases in the post-civil war period. Ayers and 
kindred cases came very late in the nineteenth century and were 
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contemporaneous with such rulings as the Slaughter-House 
(1873) and Civil Rights (1883) cases. These cases suggested 
strong sentiments on the part of the justices of the Court that 
the states were in jeopardy as viable political institutions. 
Broad immunity might have been perceived as a form of 
protection. Most of the cases that provided a restrictive 
reading of liability were civil war economic recovery cases, 
focusing on defaults on state bonds and the like, responsibility 
for which may have been viewed in terms of late nineteenth- 
century laissez faire economic jurisprudence. Another factor 
may have been the effect of British common law on official 
immunity which was still developing and provided broad 
protections against suits.” The decisions may have been the 
result of varying perceptions of the background of the Eleventh 
Amendment by the justices sitting at the time. What the late 
nineteenth century cases did not represent was a carefully 
drawn development of doctrine that came to grips with the 
problem of keeping administrators responsible, while pre- 
serving the effectiveness of government operations. 

An examination of the twenty-eight major cases on official 
and governmental liability and immunity issued during the 
nineteenth century revealed seventeen opinions in which suits 
were allowed to proceed against claims of immunity.’ One case 
decided before the Marshall Court years, and four decisions 
rendered during the Marshall period, rejected claims of immu- 
nity. Three cases in the eighteen forties and fifties saw rulings in 
favor of claimed immunities.” Of the total of eleven cases in 
which the immunity claim was granted—most of which oc- 
curred after the Civil War—five involved claims for impair- 
ment of contract against southern states for various types of 
default or alteration of terms on state bonds; two were suits 
against the Postmaster General of the United States; one was 
against a ship’s captain by a member of the crew; one was 
against the federal government on a land claim; and one was 
against a trial judge. On the other hand, the seventeen cases in 
which immunity claims did not stand as a bar to the suit 
stretched from 1793 to 1896 and concerned the State of 
Georgia, the governor and railroad commissioner of Texas, 
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two vessels owned by the federal government, two state 
treasurers, five local government units, a collector of fines fora 
militia court, two military commanders, federal custodians of 
the Arlington National Cemetery, and one state judge who was 
in charge of jury selection in his jurisdiction. 

Certainly, the individual fact patterns figure prominently in 
the varying decisions. In almost all the cases, the Court 
acknowledged that there is such a thing as sovereign immunity, 
though that did not stop the Court from rejecting claims to 
immunity. One can attempt, by processes of analogy and 
differentiation, to make generalizations about possible direc- 
tions of doctrinal development, but one cannot trace any 
relatively steady pattern of development extending back to the 
founders of the government. An examination of cases extend- 
ing back to the early years of the republic supports the 
Supreme Court’s more recent rulings. The discussions of the 
history of liability and immunity in Owen v. City of Indepen- 
dence (1980) and Butz v. Economou (1978), suggesting richer 
history of suits against government than is generally acknowl- 
edged, are very well founded (see also Jacobs, 1972: 150). 


THE DRAMATIC TWENTIETH CENTURY INCREASE 
IN SUITS AGAINST GOVERNMENT 


There were several significant cases decided between the 
turn of the century and the 1930’s (see e.g. Giles v. Harris, 1903; 
Barney v. City of New York, 1904; Devine v. Los Angeles, 
1906; Ex Parte Young, 1908; Myers v. Anderson, 1915; and 
Yaselli v. Goff, 1927). The Ex Parte Young 1908 opinion— 
holding that the Eleventh Amendment sovereign immunity 
does not bar federal suits seeking injunctive relief against state 
officials for conduct violating federal rights—-was the most 
significant of these. But it was after World War II that the . 
dramatic mid-twentieth century surge of cases against officials 
and government units began. Since the opinion in Tenney v. 
Brandhove (1951), the Court has rendered more than thirty 
major opinions in this area, around twenty-five of which 
having been decided since 1970. A variety of factors appear to 
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have contributed to this increase: (1) the growing importance 
of government at all levels in the daily lives of citizens and 
‘operations of business; (2) an increasing awareness of the harm 
that a governmental official or unit can inflict (Bivens v. Six 
Unknown Named Agents of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, 
1971: 391-394); (3) increasing judicial reactions to continuous 
and widespread criticism of sovereign and official immunity; 
(4) increasing legal and political sophistication on the part of 
individuals and groups; (5) increasing availability of legal 
resources to those who wish to litigate; (6) proven cases of 
officials’ dramatic abuse of office that involved the victim- 
ization of citizens (see e.g. Kissinger v. Halperin, 1979); and (7) 
the presence of justices on the Court who seem determined to 
develop some kind of doctrine to guide judicial forms of 
government responsibility. 

How has the Court responded to these pressures to deal 
clearly and directly with the need for judicial remedies, at the 
same time respecting administrative needs? In order to compre- 
_hend this process, it is necessary to consider the nature of 
sovereign and official immunity, the reasons given in support 
of the doctrine, the arguments advanced in opposition, and the 
bases most often used to bring suit.against the government or 
its officials. 


THE NEED FOR RESPONSIBLE 
AND EFFECTIVE GOVERNMENT: 
THE CORE OF THE SOVEREIGN 
AND OFFICIAL IMMUNITY DEBATE 


There have been essentially two doctrines employed to 
prevent suits against units or officials. The first is sovereign 
immunity of government units. The second is referred to as 
official immunity. Both doctrines have been under attack for 
years by legal scholars, state courts, and members of the United 
States Supreme Court bench. Both doctrines have declined in 
some ways (Olson, 1979), although it is premature to write 
obituaries on legal protections for officials. 
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THE SOVEREIGN IMMUNITY CONCEPT 


Based upon a simplistic repetition of the British maxim that 
maintains “the king can do no wrong,” sovereign immunity 
holds that the sovereign cannot be taken before a court without 
its permission. The government is treated as the sovereign. 
Therefore, the government may not be sued without its 
permission. The common law concept of immunity can be 
traced back to feudal England. Under the feudal system no lord 
could be called to answer before a vassal, and given that the 
King was the highest lord in the realm, it was not possible to 
order him to answer to any tribunal (Hall v. Nevada, 1979). 
The King was sovereign and the courts acted in his name and 
under his authority. The subordinate courts could not call the 
crown into court unless he agreed to the proceeding. Addition- 
ally, as the King was perceived to be the embodiment of perfect 
justice, it would be rather awkward to compel him to answer 
for his actions. Of course, we have no king and the government 
is not the sovereign. The Constitution is the ultimate statement 
of authority. 

Although there is nothing in the Constitution to support the 
conclusion, the Supreme Court found that sovereign immunity 
did bar suits against the federal government or the state 
governments unless those units voluntarily submitted to the 
litigation (Gellhorn et al., 1979: 1055-56). (The fact that the 
Court has been inconsistent in its application of that doctrine 
is, of course, another matter.) Initially, the Court rejected the 
claim to sovereign immunity by the states where questions of 
federal law were at issue, as the states were not sovereign in 
such matters and, perhaps, also because the members of the 
Court were uncomfortable with the doctrine of sovereign 
immunity itself. In fact, Article III of the Constitution had 
clearly contemplated cases brought by citizens of one state 
against another state (Chisholm v. Georgia, 1793; Jacobs, 
1972: 46-57). 

Following the Court’s rejection of the state defenses, the 
Eleventh Amendment was added to the Constitution providing 
that “the judicial power of the United States shall not be 
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construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the United States by Citizens of 
another State, or by Citizens or Subjects of any Foreign State.” 
Based upon its reading of Hans v. Louisiana (1890), and 
related cases, the current Burger court interpretation of the 
amendment is as follows: 


While the Amendment by its term does not bar suits against a 
State by its own citizens, this Court has consistently held that 
an unconsenting State is immune from suits brought in federal 
courts by her own citizens as well as by citizens of another State. 
(Edelman v. Jordan, 1974: 662). 


In other words, the Eleventh Amendment is to be read as the 
constitutional basis of state sovereign immunity barring suits 
against the state either by its own citizens or by citizens of 
another state. 


OFFICIAL AND SOVEREIGN IMMUNITY 


But the amendment does not speak directly to suits against 
federal or state officials executing government policy. In the 
earlier cases decided in the nineteenth century on a claim of 
official immunity, the Court rejected the argument that suits 
such as this were really suits against the government in which 
the individual officer was only a “nominal party.” ° If an officer 
was sued, it was up to the official to show that his conduct was 
directed by a valid grant of authority from the government. As 
the discussion of the Little case demonstrated, an official who 
claimed to be performing a duty required by a statute or order 
that was later shown to be illegal was not protected from 
personal liability for his official acts. But later cases read the 
nominal party idea much more favorably to the officials 
(Cunningham v. Macon and Brunswick RR Co., 1883; In re 
Ayers, 1887; and Belknap v. Schild, 1896). The Edelman Court 
held that: “It is also well established that even though a State is 
not named a party to the action, the suit may nonetheless be 
barred by the Eleventh Amendment” (Edelman v. Jordan, 
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1974:663; see also Scheuer v. Rhodes, 1974). Who is the real 
defendant as compared with the actual party named in the suit? 
If it is the state and its policies, and not the individual official 
as Edelman’s summary of late nineteenth century cases indi- 
cates, then Eleventh Amendment sovereign immunity may 
protect both the official and the government. 

Claims were also made in the early nineteenth century by 
local government officials that counties, cities, and other 
municipal corporations should have sovereign immunity like 
the state, which would protect those local governments from 
suit in federal court. The Supreme Court did not agree.’ The 
grounds were simply that local governments are municipal 
corporations and, as such, may sue and be sued like other 
corporate bodies. The local governments exist at the pleasure 
of the state governments and have never been sovereign in their 
own right. 

The development of official immunity protecting govern- 
ment office holders or employees is the second area in which 
immunity. has grown over time. There was significant resis- 
tance to providing public officers with immunity that would 
require the law to treat them more favorably than ordinary 
citizens. Chief Justice Holt maintained in a British case, Ashby 
v. White (1703), that “if public officers will infringe mens 
rights, they ought to pay greater damages than other men, to 
deter and hinder other officials from like offences” (Ashby v. 
White, 1703:956). In another British case, Mostyn v. Fabrigas 
(1744), Lord Mansfield wrote: “Therefore to lay down in an 
English court of Justice such a monstrous proposition, as that 
a governor, acting by virtue of letters patent under the great ` 
seal, is accountable only to God and his own conscience; that 
he is absolutely despotic, and can spoil, plunder, and affect his 
Majesty’s subjects, both in their liberty and property, with 
impunity, is a doctrine that cannot be maintained” (Mostyn v. 
Fabrigas, 1744:175). Early claims of official immunity did not 
fare well in the United States Supreme Court (see e.g. Little v. 
Barreme, 1804; and Wise v. Withers, 1806). 

Three lines of doctrinal development provided more protec- 
tions as the years passed. One type of protection was the 
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development already noted of the nominal party doctrine 
barring suits against the official when the government was the 
real target of the litigation. Second, the Court created common 
law protections for officers performing discretionary func- 
tions. In Kendall v. Stokes, Chief Justice Taney wrote: 


But a public officer is not liable to an action if he falls into error 
in acase where the act to be done is not merely a ministerial one, 
but is one in relation to which it is his duty to exercise judgment 
and discretion; even although an individual may suffer by his 
mistake (Kendall v. Stokes, 1845: 98; see also Wilkes v. 
Dinsman, 1849: 129-131). 


The idea is that some functions are ministerial in that they 
involve no exercise of judgment by the official and the duty to 
perform the function is clear. But where an official has 
discretion, judgment is called for and the official should not be 
punished if, in reaching such a decision, he or she errs without 
malicious intent. The third type of protection is the announce- 
ment by the Court, beginning with Bradley v. Fisher in 1872, of 
a series of decisions in which the Court found certain public 
functions so dangerous that the officials performing those 
duties should have absolute immunity from suit, while grant- 
ing others a limited form of immunity based on good faith.® 
Examples of officials enjoying this absolute immunity include 
judges, legislators, and prosecuting attorneys. 


THE ARGUMENTS IN SUPPORT OF IMMUNITIES 


Generally, three types of justifications are advanced to 
support the existence of sovereign and official immunity in the 
United States (Jacobs, 1972: 150; Rhyne et al., 1976: 8). They 
include conceptual, historical and public policy arguments 
(Jacobs, 1972: 150). Justice Holmes’ writing in Kawananakoa 
v. Polybank (1907) is frequently cited as a leading advocate of 
the argument that sovereign immunity is defensible as a 
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concept apart from history or desirable public policy. Holmes 
wrote that: 


Some doubts have been expressed as to the source of the 
immunity of a sovereign power from suit without its own 
permission, but the answer has been public property since 
before the days of Hobbes. (Leviathan, c. 26, 2.) A sovereign is 
exempt from suit, not because of any formal conception or 
obsolete theory, but on the logical and practical ground that 
there can be no legal right as against the authority that makes 
the law on which the right depends (Kawananakoa v. Poly- 
bank, 1907: 353). 


Assuming that the majority of the citizenry views government 
responsibility the same as represented by the legislature—that 
is, legislative supremacy governs all activity—the argument 
has merit. The problem of course is in the premise. 

The argument from history, as Clyde Jacobs has correctly 
observed, is essentially a negative argument that runs roughly 
as follows. Sovereign and official immunity were part of the 
British common law that we inherited and that neither the 
Supreme Court nor the state courts formally rejected until 
recently. In fact, the doctrines have been cited repeatedly and 
elaborated upon over the decades. Therefore both doctrines 
are supported by the principle of stare decisis and ought to 
stand, unless clear and convincing arguments are made to the 
contrary: : 

Clearly the most important, and the most often repeated, 
argument in support of these doctrines of immunity is the 
public policy argument. The Court’s opinions over the years 
have recognized a variety of public policy concerns as reasons 
for permitting the continued use of the immunity doctrines 
(Jacobs, 1972: 153-154). Included among these policy consider- 
ations are fears that if suits are permitted: (1) officials will have 
less independence (or feel they have less independence, amount- 
ing to the same thing) in performing their duties (see e.g. 
Tenney v. Brandhove, 1951 and Bradley v. Fisher, 1872); (2) 
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that unfair judgments will result where an official was acting in 
good faith and made an honest error resulting in a substantial 
damage award being rendered against him or her (Butz v. 
Economou, 1978: 496-497); (3) officials will not be willing to 
perform their duties aggressively and creatively for fear that 
they will be sued (see Spalding v. Vilas, 1896; Barr v. Matteo, 
1959: 572-573; Wood v. Strickland, 1975: 319-320; and Imbler 
v. Pachtman, 1976); (4) that officials and government units will 
waste time defending against frivolous claims or suits filed to 
harass the defendants; and (5) that the costs for defense and 
satisfaction of successful claims will, unless officials are made 
to carry legal burdens personally (this of course will exacerbate 
the other untoward consequences noted above), sap the public 
coffers and consume funds that would otherwise be employed 
to provide public sevices. 

Chief Justice Burger emphasized these concerns in Scheuer 
v. Rhodes (1974). Beginning from Justice Jackson’s admoni- 
tion that “it is not a tort for government to govern” (Dalehite v. 
United States, 1953: 57), Burger wrote that: 


Public officials, whether governors, mayors, or police, legis- 
lators or judges, who fail to make decisions... do not fully and 
faithfully perform the duties of their offices. Implicit in the idea 
that officials have some immunity—absolute or qualified—for 
their acts, is a recognition that they may err. The concept of 
immunity assumes this and goes on to assume that it is better to 
risk some error and possible injury from such error than not to 
decide or act at all (Scheuer v. Rhodes, 1974: 241-242). 


On a number of occasions, the Court has recognized that it 
is involved in what it terms a weighing process that judges the 
injury to individual citizens without possibility of recovery 
against the harm to be done by suing the officials and units 
(Barr v. Matteo, 1959: 564-565). Frequently, it has opted for 
the protection of the latter.’ 
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THE CRITIQUE OF THE IMMUNITY DOCTRINE 


But the immunity doctrines have been roundly criticized 
over the years (see e.g. Gellhorn et al., 1979 and Davis, 1959: 
451). The conceptual and historical arguments in support of 
the doctrines have been effectively refuted and the public 
policy argument has been challenged by suggested alternatives 
to complete immunity. Moreover, the arguments in favor of 
immunity do not fully come to grips with the larger issue of the 
need for means to ensure responsibility. 

The criticisms have been leveled by scholars and judges at 
both the state and federal level. William Olson was not 
overstating the case when he wrote that “perhaps no other rule 
of law has been subjected to a more protracted or caustic 
challenge” (Olson, 1979: 485). Olson observed that the abroga- 
tion of immunity in the sixties and seventies can be traced to 
attacks on immunity that go back to the twenties. The 
criticism, in his view, correctly charged that immunity is 
“inequitable, outmoded, unduly harsh, and antithetical to 
concepts of American justice” (Olson, 1979: 487). 

Judicial criticism of immunity is not new. As the public 
policy argument survives, the historical and conceptual under- 
pinnings have long since been undermined. In United States v. 
Lee, Justice Miller, writing for the Court, noted that there are 
at least two major difficulties in attempts to employ sovereign 
and official immunity in America. In the first place, it was 
indeed possible to obtain redress even in England against the 
crown for violation of rights (United States v. Lee 1882: 205- 
206), so that simplistic representations about absolute immu- 
nity being our heritage from Englad are exaggerations. Sec- 
ond, assuming that we had in fact inherited an absolute 
protection for officials and units of government from England, 
there were good reasons why that immunity should not apply 
in America. Miller stressed the difference between the status of 
a citizen and that of a subject. A citizen need not defer to a 
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government official as a vassal would to alord. Therefore there 
is no reason why a person individually or the people collec- 
tively cannot call an official to answer for his actions before a 
court (United States v. Lee, 1882: 208-209). The judiciary exists 
under the Constitution in part to protect citizens from abuse by 
those in government. Those who accept positions of public 
trust must understand that fact and respect the limits of their 
authority. Allowing officials immunity, wrote Miller, “sanc- 
tions a tyranny which has no existence in the monarchies of 
Europe, nor in any other government which has ajust claim to 
well-regulated liberty ... ” (United States v. Lee, 1882: 221). 

Another of the major judicial challenges to the doctrines 
arose when Justice Matthews confronted another aspect of the 
pro-immunity argument in the Virginia Coupon Cases (Poin- 
dexter v. Greenhow, 1885). The argument in favor of immunity 
ran as follows. Assuming there is an identifiable sovereign in 
the United States, by definition the sovereign could not be 
responsible to any higher authority. Sovereignty, after all, 
entails freedom from responsibility to anyone. The second 
premise underlying the sovereign-immunity doctrine is that the 
government is the sovereign, or acts for the sovereign, which 
amounts to the same thing. If both premises are correct, it 
follows that governments and government officials are im- 
mune from suit unless they give consent to be sued. But 
Matthews demonstrated that the second premise was faulty. 
There is, indeed, a sovereign. It is a collective sovereign we refer 
to as the state. But the government acts only on behalf of the 
state when it obeys the rules of the state. If the government 
exceeds its authority or abuses its discretion, it has no claim to 
sovereignty. In this country, the Constitution is the funda- 
mental order issued by the sovereign to the government (see 
Poindexter v. Greenhow, 1885: 290-291). It is for the courts to 
determine whether the government has exceeded the command 
of the sovereign. In sum, sovereign and official immunity is not 
historically or conceptually justifiable. 

Another group of judges who have criticized immunity is 
the state judiciary. Although federal law provided no sovereign 
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immunity to state or local government units, state law in many 
states did provide such protections against most suits that were 
brought in state courts. In time, a number of state judges 
rejected immunity. In so doing, several of the state judges saw 
themselves as doing little that was innovative. Instead they 
noted often that they were taking a “final step that carries to its 
conclusion an established legislative and judicial trend” 
(Muskopf v. Corning Hospital District, 1961: 463).'° 

Judges and commentators have advanced similar criticisms 
‘of the immunity accorded to public officials. Justice Strong 
wrote that: “We do not perceive how holding an office under a 
State, and claiming to act for the State, can relieve the holder 
from obligation to obey the Constitution of the United States, 
or take away the power of Congress to punish his dis- 
obedience” (Ex Parte Virginia, 1880: 348). The proposition 
that officials should be liable for ministerial acts, but not for 
functions involving discretion, has been criticized both because 
it is unworkable and because it shields all official activities of 
any importance, no matter how much harm results from those 
actions (Gellhorn et al., 1979: 923). 

Finally, critics have maintained that the danger of frivolous 
law suits can be dealt with by proper judicial management of 
cases (see e.g. Butz v. Economou, 1978: 505-508 and Davis v. 
Passman, 1979: 248). Such policy problems as remain can be 
managed by according officials a limited good faith immunity, 
protecting them from mistakes innocently made in judgment 
or legal interpretation (Barr v. Matteo, 1959: 586, Brennan, J., 
dissenting). Clarification of the limited immunity concept and 
restrictions on such burdensome litigation elements as dis- 
covery has further substantiated the critics’ assertions (Harlow 
v. Fitzgerald, 1982). 


BASES FOR SUITS AND TYPES OF RELIEF 


In the wake of this complex development, the Court has 
fashioned not one, but a number of types of liability with 
varying degrees of immunity. These current rules represent a 
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working compromise for ensuring responsibility while respect- 
ing administrative requirements. Rules for municipal and 
official liability are related, and in several ways, are complemen- 
tary. 

One of the most common means by which cases are brought 
against state and local officials in federal courts is through the 
Civil Rights Act of 1871, 42 U.S.C. § 1983, which provides 
that: 


Every person who, under color of any statute, ordinance, 
regulation, custom, or usage, of any State or Territory, 
subjects, or causes to be subjected, any citizen of the United 
States or other person within the jurisdiction thereof to the 
deprivation of any rights, privileges, or immunities secured by 
the Constitution and laws, shall be liable to the party injured in 
an action at law, suit in equity, or other proper proceeding for 
redress. 


Often referred to as the Ku Klux Klan Act, §1983 provides a 
federal remedy where there is no state remedy and supplements 
state remedies where they are weak (Monroe v. Pape, 1961: 
174). The Court has concluded that “§1983 was intended not 
only to provide compensation to the victims of past abuses, but 
to serve as a deterrent against future constitutional depriva- 
tions, as well” (Owen v. City of Independence, 1980: 651). 
Presently, the term “person” in the act means public officials, 
private persons who conspire with public officials (Adickes v. 
S & H Kress, 1970 and Dennis. v. Sparks, 1980), and local 
government units (Monell v. Department of Social Sciences, 
1978). If the defendant in such a suit is a unit of government, 
the reference in the statute to actions taken under color of law 
means “that a local government may not be sued under §1983 
for an injury inflicted solely by its employees or agents. 
Instead, it is when execution of a government’s policy or 
custom, whether made by its lawmakers or by those whose 
edicts or acts may fairly be said to represent official policy, 
inflicts the injury that the government as an entity is respon- 
sible under §1983” (Owen v. City of Independence, 1980: 663). 
The reference to “Constitution and laws” in the statute has 
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been interpreted to mean that this kind of suit against state and 
local officials and units is available for deprivation of both 
constitutional rights and rights guaranteed by federal statutes 
(Maine v. Thiboutot, 1980). The Civil Rights Attorney Fees 
Act of 1976 (42 U.S.C. §1988) is a frequently used statute, 

-employed in such suits to recover litigation expenses for 
successful claims of official injury (see e.g. Maine v. Thiboutot, 
1980 and Supreme Court of Virginia v. Consumers Council, 
1980). . 

Most suits brought against states and local governments 
involve state law decided in state courts. In all but ten states, 
claims to absolute sovereign immunity have been abrogated 
either by state court rulings or by statute (Rhyne et al., 1976). 
Where state courts have rejected claims to immunity, legisla- 
tors have been quick to enact state liability statues that are 
basically two types referred to as “open-ended” or “closed- 
ended” liability provisions (Lichty, 1972). The former assume 
liability, but list certain exemptions from liability whereas the 
closed-end types presume a general immunity, but make 
certain exceptions in particular areas (Lichty, 1972: Ch. 3). Ifa 
government unit or offical from one state is sued in the courts 
of another state, the official cannot expect that the exemptions 
to which he or she may be entitled under the liability statutes of 
the home state will be applied (see e.g. Nevada v. Hill, 1979). 

There are basically two ways in which claims are brought 
against federal officials; either by statute or directly under the 
Constitution. A number of statutes provide for actions against 
federal officials for particular kinds of injury to citizens.'’ The 
Federal Tort Claims Act is a general federal government 
liability statute (60 Stat. 842, 28 U.S.C. §1291 et seq.). The 
FTCA is not as important to questions of government 
responsibility as it might be as it exempts most officials actions 
from liability. Specifically, it retains immunity for official 
actions that are discretionary. 


The provision of this title shall not apply to—(a) Any claim 
based upon an act or omission of an employee of the 
Government, exercising due care, in the execution of a statute 
or regulation, whether or not such statute or regulation be 
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valid, or based upon the exercise or performance or the failure 
to exercise or perform a discretionary function or duty on the 
party of a Federal agency or an employee of the Government, 
whether or not the discretion involved be abused (23 U.S.C. 
§2680(a)). 


The second means by which suits are brought against federal 
officials is directly under the provisions of the Constitution. 
The Court has held, in a series of cases (Bivens v. Six Unknown 
Named Agents of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, 1971; Butz 
v. Economou, 1978; and Davis v. Passman, 1979), that officials 
may be sued in a federal court for constitutional violations 
whether or not there are specific statutes authorizing such suits 
(Bivens v. Six Unknown Named Agents of the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics, 1971: 375-397). These cases are referred to as 
Bivens type actions; the name being derived from the first of 
the first of the several major cases decided by the Court 
allowing this type of suit. 


Officials, state or federal, who do not enjoy absolute 
immunity from suit are accorded a limited good faith im- 
munity against suit in federal courts. The Supreme Court has 
held that “government officials performing discretionary func- 
tions generally are shielded from liability for civil damages 
insofar as their conduct does not violate clearly established 
statutory or constitutional rights of which a reasonable person 
would have known” (Harlow v. Fitzgerald, 1982: 410). It has 
directed lower courts to limit discovery and other pretrial 
proceedings to protect administrators, unless the evidence 
against good faith immunity of the official is clear. 

The types of remedies available in successful suits include 
injunctive and declaratory relief and money damages. Money 
damages are generally limited to compensatory damages for 
proven injuries (Carey v. Piphus, 1978).’° 


CONCLUSION 


In sum, liability suits against governmental units and public 
officials are not new; they have been with us in one form or 
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another since the earliest days of the republic. Neither has there 
historically been a consistent doctrine blocking liability suits 
that has only recently been under attack. In order to under- 
stand tort liability of governmental units and officials, it is 
necessary to consider both the history of this kind of litigation 
and the origins of the doctrines of sovereign and official 
immunity that have been used with varying degrees of success 
over the years to protect both the units and the officials. An 
understanding of that background, coupled with a sensitivity 
for the bases for liability actions and the various legal and 
policy arguments surrounding them, make recent develop- 
ments easier to understand. Moreover, it is important to 
remain sensitive to the interrelationship of official and sover- 
eign immunity and not to assume they are easily divisible 
problems. 

Any debates or proposals for change in the law of official 
liability should be informed by such considerations. They 
should contemplate some of the questions posed by Justice 
Brennan. 


To what extent does fear of litigation actually inhibit the 
conduct of officers in carrying out the public business? To what 
extent should it? Where does healthy administrative frankness 
and boldness shade into bureaucratic tyranny? To what extent 
is supervision by an administrator’s superiors effective in 
assuring that there will be little abuse of a freedom from suit? 
To what extent can the referral of constituent complaints by 
Congressman to the executive agencies (already myriad in 
number and quite routinized in processing) take the place of 
action in the courts of law in securing the injured citizen 
redress? Can it be assumed . . . that an absolute privilege so 
broadly enjoyed will not be subject to severe abuse? Does recent 
history afford instructive parallels in the experience with 
constitutionally recognized forms of government privilege— ` 
say the legislative privilege? (Barr v. Matteo, 1959: 1452, 
Brennan, J., dissenting) 


These are questions no administrator, no citizen can afford to 
ignore. 
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NOTES 


1. Two authors who have attempted to move to a more general level of analysis 
are Carlisle (1980) and Olson (1978). Unfortunately, neither author took the 
admonition to move beyond the narrow approach as seriously as they might have. 

2. One of the better observations on this point was made by Leon Jaworski in the 
oral argument on United States v. Nixon (1974). “Now the President may be right in 
how he reads the Constitution. But he may also be wrong. And if he is wrong, who is 
there to tell him so? And if there is no one, then the President, of course, is free to 
pursue his course of erroneous interpretations. What then becomes of our constitu- 
tional form of government?” (Friedman, 1974: 528-529). 

3. This was certainly true for the two major cases in this period that recognized 
immunity in certain types of government officials (Bradley v. Fisher, 1872 and 
Spalding v. Vilas, 1896). Chief Justice Warren explained the impact of the British 
common law development on these cases in his dissent in Barr v. Matteo, (1959: 
579-582, Warren, C. J., dissenting). 

4. These cases allowing suits against claimed immunity included Chisholm v. 
Georgia (1793); Little v. Barreme (1804); United States v. Judge Peters (1809); Wise v. 
Withers (1806); Osborne v. President and Directors and Company of the Bank of the 
United States (1824); City of Providence v. Clapp (1855); Weightman v. Corporation 
of Washington (1862); Levy Court of Washington County v. Woodward (1864); Board 
of Supervisors of Mercer County v. Cowles (1869); The Siren (1869); The Davis (1870); 
Davis v. Gray (1873); Bates v. Clark (1877); Ex Parte Virginia (1880); United States v. 
Lee (1882); Poindexter v. Greenhow (1885); and Lincoln County v. Luning (1896). 

5. These cases include the following: Kendall v. Stokes (1845); Wilkes v. Dinsman 
(1849); and Hill v. United States (1350). The other cases where the claim for some kind 
of immunity from suit was upheld included Bradley v. Fisher (1872); Louisiana v. 
Jumel (1882); Cunningham v. Macon and Brunswick RR Co. (1883); Hagood v. 
Southern (1886); Ex Parte Ayers (1887); Hans v. Louisiana (1890); Belknap v. Schild 
(1896); and Spalding v. Vilas (1896). 

6. Examples of such rulings include Little v. Barreme (1804); United States v. 
Judge Peters (1809); Osborn v. Bank of the United States (1824); United States v. Lee 
(1882); Davis v. Gray (1873); and Poindexter v. Greenhow (1885). 

7. The Court rejected the proposition in a number of cases. City of Providence v. 
Clapp (1855); Weightman v. Washington (1862); Levy Court v. Woodward (1864); 
Board of Supervisors of Mercer County v. Cowles (1980); and Lincoln County v. 
Luning (1890). See Justice Brennan’s commentary in Owen v. City of Independence 
(1980). 

8. This functional immunity was developed in a series of cases including Bradley 
v. Fisher (1872); Spalding v. Vilas (1896); Tenney v. Brandhove (1951); Peirson v. Ray 
(1967); Scheuer v. Rhodes (1974); Wood v. Strickland (1975); Imbler v. Pachtman 
(1976); Procunier v. Navarette (1978); Stump v. Sparkman (1978); Butz v. Economou 
(1978); Lake County Estates v. Tahoe Regional Planning Agency (1979); Davis v. 
Passman (1979); and Hutchinson v. Proximire (1979). 

9. One of the most often cited rationales for electing the official’s side of the 
balance noted above, even to the point of permitting some absolute immunity for 
particular officials, is presented Judge Learned Hand’s opinion in Gregoire v. Biddle” 
(1949: 580-581). 
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10. On the state abrogation of immunity and its aftermath, see Hicks v. State 
(1976: 1155); Spanel v. Mounds View School District No. 621 (1962: 799); National 
League of Cities (1978); Rhyne et al. (1976); and Lichty (1972). 

i1. For example, the Privacy Act of 1974, 88 Stat. 1897, 5 U.S.C. §552a, provides 
for both civil and criminal penalties in cases of abuse of information about individuals 
in government files. §552a(g)(1). 

12. The business of remedies against the state is complex. The Court has in 
Edelman v. Jordan (1974), citing Ex Parte Young (1908), held that injunctive and 
declaratory judgments are acceptable but “a suit by private parties seeking to impose a 
liability which must be paid from public funds in the state treasury is barred by the 
Eleventh Amendment.” Edelman: 663. However, prospective relief is acceptable 
against state governments even if it may cost the state funds (see e.g., Hutto v. Finney, 
1978; and Quern v. Jordan, 1979). This immunity of the state governments with respect 
to money damages is also limited by the rule that “the Eleventh Amendment, and the 
principle of state sovereignty which it embodies . . . are necessarily limited by the 
enforcement provisions of §5 of the Fourteenth Amendment.”(Fitzpatrick v. Bitzer, 
1976: 456). Bitzer upheld a judgment for back benefits in a sex discrimination claim 
brought under Title VII of the Civil Rights Acts of 1964. 

13. The Court upheld a lower court ruling in Smith v. Wade (1983) that punitive 
damages may be available in some §1983 cases, but the standard used by the lower 
court was extremely rigorous. 
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This article speculates that the applicability of specific models of interorganizational 
relations for public agencies may be linked to the stage of the organizational life cycle 
in which a particular agency is located. Five classes of models are examined, each of 
which implies different types of interorganizational problems and different amounts of 
freedom for public administrators to handle these problems. It is suggested that 
administrative freedom of action in interorganizational relations is at the maximum 
near the “midlife” of public organizations, at the minimum near their “birth” and 
“death.” 
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Currently, a political climate of cutback has created an acute 
need for efforts by public administrators to maintain stable, 
positive relations with other organizations in their agency 
environments (Levine, 1980). In this circumstance, public 
administrators may well question whether they have any 
freedom to confront interorganizational problems; present 
models of interorganizational relations offer various re- 
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sponses, ranging from perceptions of little or no freedom to a 
great deal of latitude. 

This article suggests that public agencies engage in semi- 
temporal movement along an organizational life-cycle con- 
tinuum. The utility of specific classes of models of inter- 
organizational relations will vary according to an agency’s 
position on the continuum, as will the amount of adminis- 
trative freedom for interorganizational action. Using the 
continuum as a suggested framework, five classes of inter- 
organizational relations models applicable to public organi- 
zations are analyzed—resource dependency models, contin- 
gency models, myth-making models, domain consensus 
models and design models. Each class of models is considered 
in terms of its general contentions about interorganizational 
problems and estimates of administrative freedom of action in 
interorganizational relations. Illustrations from various public 
agencies are offered as tentative examples of the potential 
applicability of the framework. 

Other than case studies, there have been relatively few 
attempts at time-based analyses of the behavior of public 
organizations, and many of those have tended to neglect 
interorganizational issues. Downs (1966), for example, notes 
that bureaucracies have distinct life histories but applies the life 
history concept mainly to such problems as the dominant types 
of personnel at various stages. Starbuck (1965) examines 
organizations across time in terms of organizational growth, 
whereas Sigelman (1981) seeks to postulate a dynamic model 
of the effects of bureaucratization. Durham and Smith (1982) 
draw attention to the declining phase of the organizational life 
cycle but also concentrate primarily on internal organizational 
behavior. 

Figure 1 outlines a more externally oriented life-cycle 
framework. For convenience, its stages are designated as 
“rising” (Ri . . . Rs) or “declining” (Ds . . . Dı), with higher 
identifying numbers toward the “midlife” of the continuum. It 
is suggested that, as a public organization passes through each 
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stage, a particular class of interorganizational models best 
describes the dominant interorganizational problem of the 
stage. Other classes of models may be of some relevance, but to 
a more limited degree. 

Two crucial distinctions must be made between organiza- 
tional life cycles and life cycles of individual biological 
organisms. First, unlike life cycles of individual organisms, 
organizational life cycles do not necessarily proceed in strict 
chronological order (Bernstein, 1955; Durham and Smith, 
1982). In some cases, organizations may enjoy such slow 
progressions as to suggest immortality (Kaufman, 1976). 
Nonetheless, progression does occur.’ In the case of our 
framework, as an organization moves across the rising side (R, 
... Rs) of the life cycle, success with the dominant problem of a 
particular stage will necessitate attention to the dominant 
problem of the next stage, and so forth, until the organization 
reaches “mid-life.” After that, inappropriate design decisions 
can lead to the beginning of its decline (Ds . . . D:). 

A second difference between the proposed life-cycle frame- 
work and the biological life cycle of an organism is that decline, 
although probably inexorable, is not completely irreversible. 
“Temporary” reversals of movement are possible. Whereas 
failure to solve the dominant interorganizational problem of a 
particular stage of the decline side leads an organization 
“downward” to the next dominant problem until “death” 
occurs; a successful problem-solving effort would lead the 
organization back toward “midlife” (Meier and Plumlee, 
1978). For example, successfully attacking the interorgani- 
zational problem of myth-making (D3) on the decline side 
would enable a “recovering” organization to return to the 
problem of better design for interorganizational relations (D4). 

At each stage of the life cycle, the dominant class of models 
suggests a different amount of freedom of administrative 
action in interorganizational matters (see Figure 2). Classes of 
models closer to the extremes of the life-cycle (Ri, D1) imply 
less freedom of action. They tend to be more reactive—the 
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organizational administrator simply tries to respond as best 
he/she can to environmental demands. As the organization 
progresses toward the center of the life cycle (Rs, Ds), its 
leadership acquires a repertoire of useful interorganizational 
problem-solving techniques (Lewis, 1980). Using these, an 
administrator whose organization is located more toward the 
center can successfully apply more proactive classes of models— 
he/she can to some extent alter or affect the environment of the 
organization rather than simply responding to environmental 
pressures. 


RESOURCE DEPENDENCY MODELS 


In terms of administrative freedom for interorganizational 
action, the most pessimistic class of models is that of the 
resource dependency approach. Models in this class contend 
that organizations interact with each other primarily because 
they must; to survive, they have to acquire necessary resources 
such as personnel, equipment and funding (Benson, 1978). As 
the nature of resource exchanges between organizations may 
influence interorganizational relations, so will the formal- 
ization of agreements that establish exchanges (Aldrich, 
1976a). Organizations dominating needed resources will be 
particularly influential in shaping interorganizational relations 
(Aldrich, 1976b). Forced to operate under the constraints of 
their total social context, public administrators are highly 
subject to the buffetings of their surrounding organizational 
environments (Whetten and Aldrich, 1979; Zeitz, 1975). Seek- 
ing adequate, continued resources for their organizations, they 
can only react to the actions of resource fluctuations and 
resource dominators. 

The life-cycle framework suggests that resource depen- 
dency models are of most significance at the beginning and end 
of organizational life. Under resource dependency models, one 
major concern at the beginning (R) is the presence or absence 
of a strong, clear legal mandate, an invaluable tool for 
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mobilizing other resources (Hall, 1978). For instance, Bern- 
stein (1955) finds lack of a clear mandate to be a frequent 
problem for new regulatory agencies; Curran (1976) notes that 
mandate problems severely hindered the Comprehensive 
Health Planning program. The checkered history of the 
President’s Domestic Council appears to be attributable in 
part to an unstable initial mandate (Wyszomirski, 1982). 

On the other end of an organization’s life cycle (D;), legal 
mandates may be the most crucial resource to be lost (Levine et 
al., 1982). Substate regional Health Systems Agencies, for 
example, lost the authority to perform appropriateness reviews 
of current health care facilities, were curtailed in their author- 
ity to review proposed health care facilities and had their very 
existence placed under the pleasure of individual governors. 
Community Action Agencies underwent similar difficulties 
(Sundquist, 1969). 

At either extreme of the life cycle, resource dependency 
analyses imply that a paramount concern for administrators of 
public organizations is whether key actors in other organi- 
zations holding needed resources badly require—or perceive 
they require—the services of the focal public organization. For 
instance, do local governments or influential consumer groups 
feel they stand to gain anything from the services of a public 
planning agency? In the rising portion of the life cycle (R1) of 
the public organization, such issues may be a marketing 
problem, particularly in regard to influencing local notables 
who control resources (Pfeffer, 1973; Rainey and Kline, 1979). 
Lauffer (1978) cites the example of a new local planning agency 
seeking to make its presence known to community influentials. 

At the end portion of the life cycle (D1), short on resources 
in proportion to tasks, overloaded public organizations cannot 
perform effectively and may adopt increasingly severe service 
rationing strategies (Meier, 1963). Unfortunately, such behav- 
ior further compromises effectiveness and furnishes hostile 
political decision makers with a rationale for even deeper cuts 
in organizational resources (Levine, et al., 1982). Without 
some successful counterstrategy,’ the organization continues 
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to decline into death by resource starvation, dismantlement, or 
absorption into other agencies. 


CONTINGENCY MODELS 


As noted above, under resource dependency models, the 
administrator of a public organization must concentrate on 
“marketing” concerns and political initiatives to attract favor- 

-able resource exchanges or allocations from external organi- 
zations. In contrast, interorganizational contingency models 
suggest that, instead of concentrating so narrowly on resource 
acquisition, the public administrator must analyze the organi- 
zation’s environment in terms of dyadic relationships or in 
terms of classes of environmental phenomena (Evan, 1976; 
Emery and Trist, 1971; Terreberry, 1971). 

Contingency models devote considerable attention to the 
development of continuous information-processing capabili- 
ties to more effectively “map” the environment—first detecting 
and processing critical changes in the task domain, then 
responding with the appropriate configuration of character- 
istics to deal with impacts upon task complexity (Thompson, 
1973). Organizational leaders must engineer an appropriately 
viable adaptive reaction, usually internal, to various external 
phenomena in order for their organizations to survive, if not 
perform effectively (Becker and Neuhauser, 1975). 

On the rising side of the life cycle of a public organization 
(R2), contingency models suggest that administrators must 

` consider (1) what changes in goals, information procedures, 
audit procedures and structure are needed to deal with shifting 
environmental demands, and (2) which of these changes will 
enhance the efficiency of the organization. Such behavior is 
illustrated by the National Guard, which, in its early stages, 
sacrificed jurisdictional goals in order to survive (Derthick, 
1965). Another example is the conversion of the YMCA 
organization from a religious evangelism group to a general- 
purpose social services agency because of shifting environ- 
mental demands (Zald and Denton, 1963). 
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On the other hand, in the declining phase of the organi- 
zational life cycle (D2), scanning breaks down—the organi- 
zation becomes “blinded.” This may first be manifested as 
“myopia” in which the organization can no longer detect broad 
societal trends or long-range external problems. Bernstein 
(1955: 94) notes that “in their declining days (regulatory) 
commissions can be described as retrogressive, lethargic, 
sluggish, and insensitive to their political and social setting.” * 
One illustration from the late sixties is the failure of the 
leadership of the Selective Service System to interpret correctly 
indicators of increasing national discontent with its traditional 
procedures (Wamsley, 1969). Another is the failure of Nixon’s 
White House staff to detect the ultimate implications of the 
Watergate incident (Durham and Smith, 1982). 


MYTH-MAKING MODELS 


Among predecessors of contemporary myth-making mod- 
els, Burns and Stalkers (1961) work tends to focus upon the 
release and development of creative talent presumed to be 
present within organizations. Downs (1967) notes the creation 
of administrative ideologies as cohesive devices. Indeed, 
according to Rourke (1969: 75), some agencies seem to “have 
developed almost a mystical sense of mission about their 
function in the administrative apparatus.” Mitroff and Kilmann 
(1976) discuss the role of organizational “stories” in the 
cognitive maps of organizations that condition preférences in 
information processing, including processing of information 
on the organization’s environment. These stories or myths, 
reflecting the cumulative experience of the organization, will to 
some extent govern its tendency toward adaptive response to 
environmental pressures.’ Thus, intraagency decisions about 
how to respond to interorganizational events will sometimes 
require extensive mutual adjustment among competing sub- 
units adhering to different myths (Thompson, 1967). In fact, 
subunits of similar functions (e.g. accounting units) in two 
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different organizations may have more in common in regard to 
their mythologies than do their present organizations. 

On the rising side of a public organization’s life cycle (R3), 
attention will need to be given to the development of such 
organizational myths, given their implications for external 
relations. As such myths tend to be cumulative, they may be 
more easily guided in the formative period. For example, 
battles between “visionary” and “pragmatic” organizational 
mythologies within the leadership of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in its early years had considerable significance for its 
later development of-relations with other organizations (Der- 
thick, 1974; Selznick, 1966). So did J. Edgar Hoover’s efforts 
within the early FBI (Lewis, 1980). 

In the declining public organization (D3), myths will be 
under attack directly by competing organizations and indi- 
rectly because of failures by the focal organization. A process 
of demoralization may occur, in which employees begin to ask 
themselves “could it be that we really are incompetent?” For 
instance, failures and external attacks on the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency resulted in erosion of internal agency myths of 
U.S. intelligence operatives as the “good guys” (Powers, 1981). 
Vietnam provided similar problems for the U.S. military. 
Despite internal efforts at managerial improvement, loss of 
public confidence in the Postal Service mythology of “Neither 
rain nor snow... .“ probably has produced the same sort of 
results; public perceptions of repeated agency failures have 
overriden the reality claims of the dominant Postal Service 
mythology (Tierny, 1981). - 


DOMAIN CONSENSUS MODELS — 


Domain consensus, according to James Thompson 
(1967: 29) 


defines a set of expectations, both for members of an organi- 
zation and for others with whom they interact, about what an 
organization will or will not do. 
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Kronenberg (1973) suggests attention to values shared among. 
those in high-status positions in the focal organization and 
those organizations with which it interacts. Levine and White 
(1961) contend that the existence of a domain consensus will be 
evidenced by the provision, from its surroundings, of the goods 
and services necessary to the organization. In the life-cycle 
interpretation, fundamental resource dependency problems 
must be confronted first. Then, once basic resources have been 
obtained, solution of domain consensus problems allows 
garnering of additional resources. 

In regard to the rising portion of the organizational life 
cycle (R4), a number of studies suggest the importance of 
administrative leadership in facilitating the creation of a 
favorable domain consensus situation. Wamsley (1969) has 
made such contentions concerning the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. Meyer (1979: 124), in studying local public financial 
organizations, notes that: “Clearly, leadership is an important 
element mediating between environmental uncertainty and 
organizational change.” Burns (1982) suggests that persuasion, 
especially long-term efforts to promote perceptions of trust 
and capability, can be a major positive influence on domain 
consensus. Thus, domain consensus models give hope that, on 
the rising side of the organizational life cycle, public adminis- 
‘trators can to some extent contro] their own organizational 
destinies. 

However, if no strong groundwork is erected on the rising 
side of the organizational life cycle (R4) through proactive 
consensus-building strategies, improvements may not be easily 
attained later. Indeed, in the declining portion of the organi- 
zational life cycle (D4), as high-status leaders of other organiza- 
tions lose confidence in the focal organization, domain con- 
sensus collapses. For example, the domain consensus initiated: 
by President Kennedy in favor of manned space exploration 
seriously eroded after the achievement of a manned landing on 
the moon. NASA is still struggling to reestablish it (Katz, 1982). 
In another instance, the growing thirst of Congressional 
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leaders for more “relevant” scientific studies may have destabi- 
lized the domain consensus of the National Science Founda- 
tion (Zwerling, 1980). 


DESIGN MODELS 


Whereas contingency models tend to portray the public 
organization as scanning for and reacting to fluctuations in its 
environment because of the need for sheer survival, design 
approaches suggest that administrators must consider the 
environment in terms of means to attain chosen agency goals. 
Design activity is conceptualized as the response the organi- 
zation makes to the environment, given the public adminis- 
trator’s initial selection of an organization domain and objec- 
tives, to the extent he/she can control them. Nonetheless, 
a public administrator cannot assume that the design adapta- 
tion of today will serve forever. Complex internal integration 
arrangements are shaped and reshaped by negotiated mutual 
adjustments among various organizational subunits (Galbraith, 
1977; Lawrence and Lorsch, 1969). In some cases, design 
efforts may involve structuring an entire network of inter- 
organizational relations for the purpose of aiding achievement 
of organizational goals. 

On the rising side of the organizational life cycle (Rs), 
successful design enables the public organization to carry out 
its goals, even under difficult environmental circumstances, 
leading to a peak of administrative freedom for interorgani- 
zational action at midlife. Hinkle (1981), for example, has 
noted that some mental health agencies, faced with decreases in 
public interest and government funding, have organized a 
variety of nontraditional enterprises, even a fast-food fran- 
chise! The Army Corps of Engineers has also initiated redesign 
efforts to meet new environmental demands without sacri- 
ficing its basic concerns (Mazmanian and Lee, 1975). 

However, if design activity is faulty, the organization may 
begin to become obsolete and decline sets in (Ds). Older 
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hospitals that have neither modernized in structure nor entered 
into successful multiinstitutional arrangements to reduce their 
workload are illustrative (Longest, 1980). So are some out- 
moded local governments; although few of these reach the 
point of actual dismantlement, they are sometimes absorbed 
through annexation or consolidation into larger, more effec- 
tive structures (Dye, 1977). 


SUMMARY 


As the organizational environments of public agencies grow 
increasingly less predictable, with unfavorable political develop- 
ments and the increasing dominance of complex technologies, 
does the public administrator have any significant freedom of 
interorganizational action? The life-cycle framework suggests 
that the answer is “yes,” especially near the crucial midlife 
point. In contrast, near the beginning and termination points 
of the life cycle—the “childhood” and “senility” of an organiza- 
tion—freedom of interorganizational action is much more 
limited, and administrative boldness alone will not be enough 
to compensate. In all cases, to maximize freedom of action, the 
public administrator must be aware of where he/she is in the 
process and consider the parameters of the appropriate class of 
models; the first condition of administrative freedom for 
interorganizational action may well be organizational self- 
awareness. 

From the standpoint of further theory development, a 
useful addition to the current heuristic framework would be a 
closer analysis of administrative strategies for managing the 
dominant interorganizational problems of each stage, parti- 
cularly on the declining stage of the life cycle. Although we 
have suggested that the decline is not irreversible, the issue of 
forestalling decline once it has begun remains to be examined 
in depth. Also of significant value would be the development of 
empirical indicators of “staging” phenomena, so that the 
interorganizational life histories of an explicit set of public 
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organizations could be examined for correspondence to the 
life-cycle framework. Finally, a major long-term effort might 
be the development of an explicit set of potentially manipulat- 
able strategic variables available to the public administrator 
for problem remediation at each stage. If our descriptive 
framework could be augmented by a more completely specified 
set of prescriptions for coping with the problems it postulates, 
the result would be a comprehensive theory of interorgani- 
zational action. 


NOTES 


1. Kaufman (1976: 55), in his study of federal executive agencies across a fifty-year 
span, notes that the agency death rate “is by no means negligible.” 

2. A more viable alternative to rationing is innovative resource seeking or 
marketing-type approaches, as observed among a number of substate regional Health 
Systems Agencies faced with cutbacks (Lindeman and Benjamin, 1982). 7 

3. But, see also Goodsell (1983) for a critique of this position. 

4. The myth-making model resembles, but is not identical to, Selznick’s (1957) 
description of “institutionalization.” Although myth-making is inherent in Selznick’s 
concept, it is one of several factors (including the total history of the organization’s 
relation to its environment) that facilitates the organization’s becoming 
institutionalized. 
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This article spells out the potentia! contributions to organizational research stemming 
from different research paradigms. The aim is to help move debate about paradigms 
beyond recognition that different perspectives exist, to a stage at which we can harness 
the possibilities they have to offer. The article identifies and counterposes specific 
insights of different paradigms and examines the institutional constraints that must be 
modified if the research possibilities they offer are to be realized in practice. 


OPPORTUNITIES ARISING FROM 
PARADIGM DIVERSITY 


GARETH MORGAN 
York University 


In recent years, increasing attention has been devoted to under- 
standing how the assumptions that scientists bring to their 
subject of investigation guide and influence what is seen and 
studied. In the field of organization studies, the problems 
involved here have been most systematically explored through 
the notion of paradigm, and different frameworks identified 
for the study of paradigms (Ritzer, 1975; Burrell and Morgan, 
1979; Morgan, 1980; Evered and Louis, 1981). 

~ In this article, I wish to focus on the opportunities and 
challenges that paradigm diversity poses for the development 
of organization studies. To do so, I develop the analysis of 
paradigms offered by Burrell and Morgan (1979), which 
analyses social theory (and hence the possibilities in organi- 
zation theory and research) in terms of four broad world 
views.' Characterized as functionalist, interpretive, radical 
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humanist and radical structuralist, these world views reflect the 
major traditions in social thought and embrace a number of 
distinct yet related modes of theorizing. The functionalist 
paradigm is based on reality assumptions generating positivist 
and systems-oriented explanations of social life. The assump- 
tions of the interpretive paradigm shape phenomenology and 
the concern to understand how reality is socially constructed. 
The radical humanist paradigm builds on assumptions that 
have given us critical theory and express a concern to reveal the 
power dimension underlying our social constructions. The 
radical structuralist paradigm has given rise to various Webe- 
rian and Marxian analyses of social life concerned to under- 
stand the modes of domination embedded in social structures 
and the contradictions that generate social change. 

The Burrell and Morgan schema is not simply classificatory. 
Its purpose is to reveal the complementary and contradictory 
assumptions that shape modern social theory. As such, it 
reveals possible bases for organization theory, only some of 
which have been used yet to any real extent. We can begin to 
see the opportunities that the different paradigms present by 
posing the question: What does each paradigm contribute to 
our understanding of organization? In the following four 
sections of this article, I attempt to answer this question by 
identifying five of the major contributions that each has to 
offer. In the final section of the article, I identify some of the 
issues that need to be addressed if the rich possibilities of the 
different paradigms are to be fully realized in practice. 


THE FUNCTIONALIST CONTRIBUTION 


The functionalist paradigm has provided the foundation for 
most modern theory and research on the subject of organi- 


nessing Alternative Perspectives for Studying Organizations,” San Diego, August 
1981. Lowe much to Peter Frost who organized the Symposium and to contributions 
from fellow panelists Gibson Burrell, John Jermier, Steve Kerr and John Van 
Maanen. 
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Figure 1 


zation. For those committed to its underlying assumptions, 
which in effect treat organization as an aspect of a wider 
societal system that serves the interests of its members, the 
paradigm has been spectacularly successful. It is seen as 
providing the basis for an organization and management 
theory that contributes to the progress and development of 
formal organization, and to the progress and development of 
the wider society. Organization theorists and researchers are 
seen from this point of view as making substantive and helpful 
contributions to the development of our organizational soci- 
ety. Although it is recognized that this mode of organizational 
research may in practice serve to enhance one set of individual 
or societal values as opposed to another—or one set of interests 
as opposed to another—this is seen as involving a problem of 
its use rather than of its fundamental nature. Functionalist 
theory is seen in principle as being able to serve management, 
workers, government, interorganizational networks or any 
client’s perspective, according to the orientation of its user. The 
perspective generates theories, techniques, and detailed re- 
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search findings that claim to contribute to our knowledge 
about the empirical nature of organization and encourage us to 
see the role of values as a separate variable in the research 
process. 

Specifically, it is possible to identify a number of major 
contributions to which functionalist organization theory can 
lay claim. Although functionalist theorists do not often list 
them in the way shown below, the listing does in fact capture 
the essential contribution that they make. 


(1) Functionalist organization theory creates and elaborates a 
language for the management and control of organizations. 


Functionalist theory has typically viewed organization as 
problematic phenomenon, and seen the problem of organiza- 
tion as synonymous with the problem of “efficiency”, and more 
recently, of “effectiveness.” Theory and research has sought to 
generate useful perspectives, models, metaphors, concepts and 
detailed research findings that help to structure and control 
organized activity in pursuit of system states deemed efficient 
and effective. Taylorism, Human Relations, Theory X, Y, Z, 
concepts of structure, technology, environment, and the like, 
all share this common property. They attempt to create and 
systematize a language of organizational life that helps to 
structure organizational reality in a way that makes controlled 
performance possible. Modern organization and management 
theory constitutes a language of control that has evolved in 
nature and sophistication to cope with changing requirements 
of organizational control. New. theories—networks of con- 
cepts and relationships—are offered as new languages for 
structuring organizational life, and in many cases, have been 
adopted in the actual management of organization with 
spectacular success. Functionalist organization theory can lay 
claim to great practical success, for it provides a direct means 
of structuring organization as a practical activity. 


(2) Functionalist organization theory provides its clientele with a 
“mirror” through which the clientele can see and assess itself. 
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In addition to creating new languages for organization, 
functionalist theory has borrowed ‘heavily upon existing 
organizational language as a means of structuring and under- 
standing organizational reality. To this extent, organization 
theorists engage in an act of unwitting collusion with the ideas 
and actions of those they attempt to study, articulating and 
refining theories in use (Bittner, 1965). Much of classical 
management theory is of this kind, codifying practices in terms 
of general principles. Such codification performs a mirroring 
function against which clients—such as managers—can reflect 
on and assess their current practice. The codified theories in 
use provide clients with an opportunity to affirm or negate and 
change their practice. Through the theory, they can see and 
assess more clearly exactly what they are doing. Much 
discussion on management courses involves the use of theory 
as a mirror and, of course, the appropriateness of new, as 
opposed to existing, languages of organization. In the mirror- 
ing function, as in the creation of new language, much modern 
organization theory can claim spectacular success, as wit- 
nessed by the marketability of its ideas to client groups, 
particularly organizational managers. 


(3) Functionalist organization theory generates problem-solving 
ideas and practices designed to enhance the adaptive capacity 
- of organization as a continuing process. 


The problems that a functionalist theorist sees in an 
organizational context usually hinge upon the perception of 
some form of breakdown in the control of ordered activity. An 
inefficiency in management procedure, a conflict, between 
superior and subordinate, or some form of withdrawal from 
work as in the case of an employee strike, may be defined and 
recognized as problems. In each case, the functionalist theorist 
seeks to find ways in which these problems can be overcome, 
and ordered operation restored. Much of the theory and 
practice of organizational development, for example, is de- 
voted to this activity. Somewhat paradoxically, the change 
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orientation, which characterizes OD, is in point of fact geared 
towards the creation of a continuity process. The tensions that 
underlie the problem, if left to themselves, may lead to 
disruptive changes in the system, perhaps of a qualitative kind 
(e.g., in those dramatic cases where management control is 
replaced by workers control). The problem-solving solutions 
of the OD change consultants usually contribute to the 
emergence of new forms of order based on a newfound or 
newly developed adaptive capacity. In this sense, organi- 
zational change agents often work to preserve the status quo, 
not in the sense of creating stability, but in the sense of 
fostering homeostasis. The same is true of organization 
theorists concerned with the adaption of an organization to its 
environment through the development of strategy-structure 
relationships that preserve the organization as a successful, 
evolved member of an existing species. The functional study of 
power and politics often serves the same ends, yielding insights 
that help to make political activity manageable, often by 
making managers better politicians. The status-quo orien- 
tation of functionalist theory (frequently seen and regarded as 
a criticism), must be regarded as its raison d’etre, and one of its 
major strengths. Functionalist organization theory, in essence, 
actively strives to create adaptability and organized change to 
minimize and counteract the possibility of more extreme forms 
of disruptive disjunctural change. 


(4) Functionalist organization theory attempts to generate gener- 
alizable knowledge that can be regarded as valid and reliable. 


Drawing inspiration from achievements in the natural 
sciences, functionalist research seeks to discern the regularities 
and relationships that characterize the world of organization, 
in a way that renders them subject to prediction and control. 
The knowledge generated by the functionalist researcher thus 
serves the general regulative orientation of the underlying 
paradigm or world view that it expresses. Realistically, the 
knowledge thus generated provides a set of generalizable 
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ideologies that can be used with some certainty for the - 
management and control of organizations. Thus generalizable 
knowledge on the relationships between job design and 
employee satisfaction, organization-environment-effective- 
ness, and so forth, serves to provide guidelines for organi- 
zational action in different situations. The knowledge gen- 
erated in effect creates or reinforces a system of belief for 
guiding action. The equation here of knowledge and ideology 
is not intended as a specific criticism of the functionalist 
viewpoint. For the knowledge generated by all paradigms must 
be regarded as ideological to the extent that there appear to be 
no independent reference points for determining validity 
(Morgan, 1983). The particular strength that the functionalist 
can claim for the knowledge he or she strives to obtain is that it 
is internally valid and reliable, generalizable to some degree, 
and hence useful as a basis for action. Usefulness is celebrated 
as a major criterion for judging the worth and legitimacy of 
knowledge. 


(5) Functionalist organization theory in effect attempts to create a 
world characterized by certainty. 


This contribution is in many respects a corollary of the four 
listed above. The whole thrust and direction of functionalist 
theory is towards development of a cohesive system of thought 
where everything has a place within a web of ordered 
relationships that are intelligible, predictable and controlled. 
Its quest is to reduce uncertainty by generating a bedrock of 
knowledge and armoury of technique through which human 
beings can manage and regulate their sone in relatively clear- 
cut, systematic ways. 

The way functionalist theory hinges on and responds to the 
problem of uncertainty is clearly reflected in many basic 
conceptions of the nature of organization. For example, classic 
works in organization theory such as March and Simon (1958) 
and Thompson (1967) characterize organization as a process of 
reducing uncertainty, and external environments are often 
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characterized in terms of the uncertainty dimension. The 
functionalist logic of organization is based on the idea that it is 
possible for humans to master and control context and destiny. 
Functionalist organization theory draws on and fosters this 
belief and contributes operative ideologies and technologies of 
organized action for managing a world believed to be amen- 
able to instrumental control. 


THE INTERPRETIVE CONTRIBUTION 


The interpretive paradigm directly challenges the preoccupa- 
tion with certainty that characterizes the functionalist perspec- 
tive, showing that order in the social world, however real in 
surface appearance, rests in a precarious, socially constructed 
web of symbolic relationships that are continuously nego- 
tiated, renegotiated, affirmed or changed. The interpretive 
theorist’s problem is to understand the meaning and signifi- 
cance of this web of relationships, and how it exists as such. 
The perspective, although often expressed in ways that seem 
opaque and geared to providing no more than an intellectual 
and purely destructive critique of all that is useful in func- 
tionalist theory, does have many direct and important implica- 
tions for understanding and managing organization. 


(1) An interpretive approach to organization theory suggests that 
we must understand certainty and the quest for certainty as a 
socially constructed phenomenon, and that organization 
theorists and practitioners (lay theorists) should confront this 
and other myths and ideologies that underwrite their practice. 


_ For the interpretive theorist and researcher all human beings 
are in various degrees makers and believers of practical myths 
through which they make sense of action and acquire cohe- 
rence in their lives. The world of organization is seen and 
understood as a realm of activity characterized by particular 
forms of myth making that express significant networks of 
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rules or models of action and give form to contextually based 
systems of meaning. The realization that we construct organiza- 
tion symbolically generates a healthy respect for the tenta- 
tiveness of its fundamental nature, and cautions the organiza- 
tion theorist, lay and academic, against excessive commitment 
to favoured conceptions of organizational reality. The interpre- 
tive perspective suggests that we treat our conception of 
organizational reality as a useful fiction that we use to guide 
our understanding of activities and events in this milieu. The 
perspective suggests that we should see and understand every 
person as his or her own personal theorist, living life in 
accordance with the dictates of the theories and explanations 
thus constructed. This view of organizational reality provides 
an injunction to organizational members to remember and 
own the role they play in constructing the organizational 
world. The perspective alters our view of organizational reality 
and suggests that we should not be held in awe by the practices 
and structures in which we find ourselves. This general insight 
has a number of specific implications for the understanding 
and conduct of organizational practice, discussed below. 


(2) An interpretive perspective encourages us to be aware that 
“organizational reality” is more often than not a mosaic 
comprising multiple realities. 


This has important implications in giving full recognition to 
the subjective processes that shape all organizational activities. 
In particular, we are encouraged to realize that because 
different organizational members may live in distinctive life 
worlds that filter organizational experience in different ways, 
the process and content of even the simplest act, for example, 
of communication, may be constructed and interpreted from 
different standpoints. 


(3) An interpretive view of organizational reality thus sensitizes 
organizational members to the importance of understanding 
organization as a cultural phenomenon rich in contextually 
based systems of meaning. 
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An appreciation of organizational life thus hinges on an 
appreciation of the shared meanings that permit organized 
activity to emerge and assume coherence as an ongoing social 
form (Smircich, 1983; Pondy et al., 1983). For unless meanings 
are in some sense shared, there can be no alignment and 
coordination of action. The management of organized activity 
from an interpretive perspective thus depends on the successful 
management of meaning, and highlights the importance of 
managers being fully aware and skilled in the use of various 
symbolic modes of discourse through which situationally 
significant patterns of meaning and attention can be created 
and changed. An understanding of the symbolic nature of 
organization also sets the basis for an epistemology of 
management based on an appreciative wisdom that recognizes 
organization as resting not simply on the manipulation of 
cause and effect relationships, so much as on the patterning of 
symbolic discourse. Symbols and their relationships—that is, 
patterns of contextually based meaning, become a principal 
focus of attention. 


(4) Organizational practice is understood as a continuous process 
of enactment. 


Implicit in the points made above, the idea that organi- 
zational members enact their own reality (Weick, 1979) 
deserves special mention as one of the clearest and most 
important implications of the interpretive perspective. For it 
stresses that although organizational reality may at times 
appear “all too real,” the realness is of a socially constructed 
kind. What is real in organizations ultimately depends on the _ 
human beings that sustain the realness. Even the brute force of 
assembly line technology for example, depends ultimately on 
the decisions of human beings to work within such a system, or 
from a managerial or trade union point of view, to adhere to 
the technology on which such a system depends. Some 
situations may appear more real than others, but the realness is 
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always the product of human agency. Reality as a consensually 
valid system of meaning is at best an intersubjective phenom- 
enon, with different individuals enacting reality in a similar 
way. Interpretive theory points to the unwitting collusion that 
underwrites the realness of organizational structure, rules, 
roles, and virtually every feature of organizational life. 


(5) Organizational contexts are enacted domains. 


This particular kind of enactment deserves special emphasis, 
for among all organizational concepts that of the environment 
is often seen as being most independent and real in its 
consequences for any given organization. Yet it is clear that 
environments are enacted social processes. In the first place, it 
is the members of an organization that select the environment 
in which an organization is to function and, through their 
actions, shape the way it returns to influence the organization. 
In this sense, “the environment” is a dimension of its 
organizational members’ own actions and behavior, and to 
some extent under a measure of direct control. Present and 
future are defined and inhabited by past decisions that often 
come to haunt us like ghosts from the past. True, an 
organization is influenced by the actions of people who lie 
outside its boundaries, such as the competition, our suppliers, 
the public, the government. But these are not independent 
forces. They amount to people interpreting situations and 
taking actions—enacting their environments, which return as 
our environments. To the extent that modern organizations 
live in environments enacted through individual lines of action, 
they live in a world of turbulence. To the extent that they 
engage in joint action, they are able to reduce this turbulence 
(Trist, 1976). But turbulent or not, the environments they deal 
with must always be understood as enacted domains. The 
whole thrust of the interpretive paradigm is to suggest that the 
world we inhabit is much more of our own making than we are 
usually prepared to recognize. 
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THE RADICAL-HUMANIST CONTRIBUTION 


The radical-humanist paradigm is-specifically concerned 
with studying the self-laid traps that—as interpretive theory 
shows—human beings are so adept at constructing. In essence, 
it is concerned with understanding the way humans construct a 
world that they then often experience as confining, and most 
importantly, with finding ways in which humans can exercise 
control over their own constructions that allows them to 
express and develop their nature as human beings. The critical 
edge that characterizes radical-humanist thought derives from 
the view that social life should express rather than constrain 
our humanness. The perspective offers a number of potentially 
important contributions to an understanding of organization. 


(1) The radical-humanist perspective searches for the ideological 
traps and blinders that lead human beings to feel powerless in 
dealing with the contingencies of their everyday world. 


For many people in organizations, the enacted world 
appears “all too real.” Workers and managers alike often 
function as alienated automatons, claiming no influence or 
power over the actions in which they engage (see for example 
Jermier, 1981). The nature of organization and environment 
confront the individual as imperatives, guided by impersonal 
forces or even blind necessity. The individual stands apart from 
a world experienced as an objective reality. Much of this 
seeming objectivity stems from those processes through which 
humans have learned to attribute a false correctness to their 
milieu: Workers and managers alike often experience the 
concepts through which they structure their world as real 
forces; they believe their reality to be real, rather than merely 
an extension of themselves—that is, an objectification of their 
experience of the world. This feeling of false concreteness is 
from the radical-humanist standpoint one of the great barriers 
to development of a reflexive awareness of the interactive 
relationships between subject and object—that is, of the 
process of enactment. Radical-humanist critique of the 
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alienation and false concreteness embedded in our use of 
language, ideology, and so on provides an important means of 
developing in individuals a power and responsibility for 
guiding their own actions. The perspective provides a means of 
regaining power over our social constructions, so that 
individuals can consciously attempt to make their orga- 
nizational and everyday life, rather than experiencing that they 
are merely being made by it. 

When organizational members specifically realize that they 
guide their lives through means of fictions, the way is open for 
innovation through the creation of new fictions. Thus 
organizational members may specifically begin to see the same 
situation in different ways, juxtaposing insights to create new 
modes of organizational theory or practice. Through the 
systematic use of new metaphors of organization, new 
languages of organization can be developed in a coherent and 
systematic way, and equally important, the limitations and 
implications of existing languages more clearly appreciated. 


(2) The radical-humanist perspective draws attention to the 
power dimension underlying enactment processes. 


Some people’s processes of enactment are more important 
than others, for by virtue of position or charismatic qualities, 
they may assume great influence over the sensemaking pro- 
cesses of others. Leadership roles, for example, are charac- 
terized by a process of power-based reality construction in 
which certain individuals may perceive or are perceived to hold 
a right and obligation to define the reality of others (Smircich 
and Morgan, 1983). Such situations enact a pattern of 
dependency relations in which leaders feel obliged to define 
situations, and others to engage in a kind of “trained inaction” 
waiting upon the definition of others—that is, to follow and be 
led. Radical humanism offers a critical understanding of such 
phenomena, showing for example that the “all-too-realness” of 
leadership is predicated in a power that derives as much from 
the enactment of followership as on the initiatives of the leader. 
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Throughout the organization of social life, it is possible to 
discern institutionalized power relationships that sustain social 
forms constraining human development. Radical humanism 
serves, through critique of these forms, the democratic ideal of 
restoring power to people. 


(3) The radical-humanist perspective reveals the ethical dimension 
embedded in systems of meaningful action. 


John Van Maanen (1981) notes in a consideration of the 
way radical humanist thought can enrich interpretive theory, 
that meanings are ultimately practical, and in essence provide 
solutions to the problems of existence. Different systems of 
meaning offer different kinds of solutions, and have different 
consequences. Viewed in this way, it becomes clear that 
configurations of meaning have an ethical or moral dimension 
amenable to both discussion and critique. Radical-humanist 
thought presents an approach for understanding and 
confronting the moral codes that underwrite modes of 
organizational life, posing organizational choice as much a 
problem of moral principle as it is of technique. 


(4) Radical humanism highlights the unconscious significance of 
organization. 


One of the important but often neglected aspects of radical- 
humanist thought focuses on the role of the unconscious mind 
in shaping the world of everyday activity. Organizations from 
this point of view are rich in symbolic significance, and many 
organizational events and activities are to be understood as 
manifestations of deep psychic processes that are at best poorly 
understood (Denhardt, 1981; Pondy et al, 1983; White and 
McSwain, 1983; Mitroff, forthcoming). An appreciation of the 
deep psychological significance of various aspects of 
organizational practices generates important insights on the 
paradoxes and double binds underlying the enactment of 
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organizational realities that make effective action difficult, if 
not impossible. 


(5) Radical humanism advocates an ideology that places people first. 


Organization is seen as being ultimately for people rather 
than the other way around. Whereas most theories of 
organization view human beings as either tools or resources to 
be used for the purpose of organization, radical humanism 
stresses that organization should express our humanness and 
its potentialities. In this way, radical humanism sets the 
foundations of a truly humanistic vision for the practice of 
organized activity. 


THE RADICAL-STRUCTURALIST CONTRIBUTION 


Of all the paradigms, the radical-structuralist is perhaps 
among the most misunderstood, particularly because of its 
roots in Marxist theory and the popular but misguided view 
that Marxism constitutes no more than a set of beliefs as to 
what society should be like. In fact, Marxist theory presents a 
rigorous mode of social analysis, which generates insights of a 
distinctive kind. In judging the merits of this mode of analysis, 
it is largely irrelevant as to whether one believes in capitalism, 
socialism, communism or any other kind of organization as an 
ideal. The important point is that its mode of analysis leads us 
to see social phenomena in ways that elude the perspectives 
characteristic of other paradigms, and that have major 
relevance for understanding modern organization. 


(1) The radical-structuralist perspective provides us with a theory 
of organization that emphasizes the importance of self- 
generated change. 


Most traditional explanations of social change draw in one 
way or another upon causal models that look to external 
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factors as a means of understanding how change as a 
phenomenon is shaped. The radical-structuralist view on the 
other hand is premised on the dialectical notion that everything 
changes itself as a result of the tensions that its very existence 
creates. All organized forms are negated by what they are not. 
Any act of management, for example, immediately sets up a 
dialectical tension between itself and the managed situation 
that it has created. The managed situation stands in opposition 
to the act of management. Although this force for change may 
appear to be externally generated, in fact, it emerges as a direct 
consequence of the original action. All organized forms can be 
seen as embodying this characteristic that sets the basis for 
their own transformation. The implications of understanding 
change from this point of view are enormous and provide the 
basis for a dialectical theory of management that recognizes 
the negational consequences of its own action. 


(2) Radical-structuralist theory focuses attention on the gen- 
erative mechanisms that characterize the deep structure of a 
mode of organization, to reveal its fundamental logics of 
action. 


The dialectical processes referred to above produce a world 
amenable to empirical observation that is of awesome 
complexity. The radical-structuralist maintains that beneath 
the clutter of facts and observations that characterize this 
empirical world (and with which, incidentally, most 
conventional social science is almost exclusively preoccupied), 
` it is possible to discern generative mechanisms that provide 
important structural explanations of the whole (Bhaskar, - 
1975; Burrell, 1981; Karpik, 1972; Benson, 1983). In other 
words, radical-structuralist analysis discerns logics of action 
within social systems, that provide unique insights on, and - 
explanations of, the nature of the surface phenomena that 
characterize the empirical world. This perspective offers a 
mode of organizational analysis that allows us to identify the 
major dialectical oppositions that shape our culture, and the 
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entropic system tendencies that underlie the turbulence of our 
organizational society, and has direct implications for the 
formulation of governmental and coporate strategy. 


(3) The radical-structuralist perspective encourages an under- 
standing of the role organizations play in the total social 
formation in which they are set. 


Organizations, from this point of view, are empirical facets 
of an underlying mode of organization, and their nature and 
significance can only be understood in terms of the role they 
play within the whole. Radical-structuralist analysis encourages 
a perspective on organization that has considerable relevance 
for understanding the role of the state, and distinctions 
between various kinds of public and private institutions. For 
example, it offers a specific view on the nature of regulative 
agencies, suggesting that we understand their role in terms of 
the underlying contradictions in the mode of social organi- 
zation that has produced them. This mode of analysis has 
direct relevance for the formation of public policy, particularly 
in an era when policies on regulation and deregulation swing 
like a political pendulum, in ignorance of the role and function 
of regulation in the mediation of contradictions. 


(4) The radical-structuralist perspective offers a distinctive under- 
standing of organizations in crisis. 


Crisis is of special interest to the radical-sturucturalist, 
because in such situations it is often possible to discern the 
workings of a social system much more clearly than in those 
periods of suface stability when potentially contradictory 
elements are “overdetermined” and in a state of temporary 
balance. The approach of the radical-structuralist is to 
understand crises in terms of the logic of the whole social 
system, and to draw distinctions between the crises that are 
functional for maintenance of the whole against those that 
herald major transformations of the whole. Here again, these 
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insights have direct implications for the way we respond to and 
handle organizational crises. 


(5) The radical-structuralist perspective offers a conception of 
organization as a form of praxis concerned with self-trans- 
formation and collective action. 


Organizational praxis (Kilminster, 1979; Heydebrand, 1983) 
is not so much concerned with instrumental, practical problem 
solving of a social engineering kind—such as that associated 
with usual discussions on the nature of innovation—as with the 
development of a capacity for self-organization that allows 
transcendence of existing constraints embedded in subject and 
object worlds. Praxis constitutes a form of action that is 
consciously dialectical and seeks to transform itself through its 
interaction with the object world. In effect, it recognizes the 
self-generated nature of change identified in point 1 above, and 
seeks to use this as a basis for the unification of knowledge and 
action. As an example, we can point to the collective self- 
transformation that appears to be taking place in contem- 
porary Poland where trade unions are attempting to transform 
their situation, not in a piecemeal fashion but through action 
designed to create a new social form. An understanding of this 
process, whereby new social forms emerge from contradictions 
in the old, provides the basis for a new way of conceptualizing 
and facilitating the process of social innovation in the widest 
sense. 


. HARNESSING NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 


Throughout the above discussion, emphasis has been 
placed on identifying the contributions that different para- 
digms can make to our understanding of organization. This 
approach has been adopted to move debate about paradigms 
beyond recognition that different perspectives exist, to harness 
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the possibilities they offer. Organizational analysis, interpreted 
in the widest sense to incorporate the usual distinctions 
between organizational behavior, theory, development, policy, 
and so on, has much to gain by grasping the opportunity and 
challenge that paradigm diversity presents, and exploring the 
new perspectives that are available. 

In order for this to be achieved in practice, attention needs 
to be given to the barriers posed by a number of institutional 
constraints associated with the way scientific inquiry is pres- 
ently organized. There are a number of factors that serve to 
encourage organization researchers—particularly those who 
are just embarking on their academic careers—to engage in 
research that is “safe” to the extent that it builds on past 
achievements in different subject areas and presents little 
challenge to the status quo. In line with the constructive intent 
of this article, it will be useful to discuss the constraints in terms 
of the challenges that they present. I will confine attention to 
two. 


(1) There is a need to develop a greater sensitivity for the 
multifaceted nature of organization as a phenomenon. 


Much conduct of organizational research, and the training 
of researchers on contemporary graduate programs, is domi- 
nated by the requirements of methodology or technique. It is 
perhaps an exaggeration to suggest that organizational re- 
search is driven by methods searching for problems and 
situations to be researched, but it makes the fundamental 
point. In comparison with the attention given to methodology, 
the need for researchers to become familiar with and under- 
stand the multifaceted nature of the phenomenon being 
studied is given relatively little attention. In this sense, we can 
say that there is a need for a more craft-like approach. A 
craftsperson, whether engaged in creative or relatively func- 
tional work, cannot perform effectively by simply knowing his 
or her tools. Craftsmanship also depends on an understanding 
of the material being worked. For organizational researchers, 
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this material is found in the phenomenon of organization, and 
an understanding of this material depends on careful examina- 
tion and experience of the phenomenon. An understanding of 
how we can constitute the phenomenon in different ways on 
the basis of different assumptions provides one means through 
which we can make sense of our experience of the 
phenomenon. 

An understanding of the intellectual traditions that shape 
different paradigms provides us with a means for exploring the 
nature of the phenomenon that we are concerned to investi- 
gate. Even though a researcher may eventually decide to 
conduct research from the perspective of one given paradigm, 
an exploration of the nature of other paradigms provides an 
invaluable basis for understanding what one is doing, and why 
other alternatives are to be rejected. An understanding of the 
different paradigms also opens the possibility of engaging in 
dialectical modes of research that attempt to counterpose the 
insights generated from competing perspectives. 


(2) There is a need to modify the institutional constraints imposed 
by academic journals and university departments on research 
practice, to facilitate the innovation and risk-taking necessary 
to explore unconventional research perspectives. 


One of the most frequent responses to the suggestion that 
there is a need for exploration of different paradigms in 
organizational research is that those who do so will fail to get 
published and fail to get tenure. At the Academy of Manage- 
ment OB-OD-OT doctoral consortium held in San Diego in 
August 1981, numerous doctoral students responded to a 
debate on paradigms for organizational research with the view 
that they felt there was little room for innovation in their 
doctoral work, given that only conventional research activities 
were appreciated and rewarded. In other words, there are signs 
of well-spread feeling in many academic departments that 
there are few practical alternatives to orthodoxy, even among 
those newcomers to organizational research who might be 
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expected to relish the challenge of new opportunity. The 
control systems developed by journals and university depart- 
ments alike often exert a confining, if well-meaning, hold on 
the jugular of scholarship, in ways that hamper the develop- 
ment of new styles of research. The existence of paradigm 
diversity thus presents a special challenge to those who control 
sources of publication and to those who administer research 
opportunities through control of funding and careers. At a 
minimum, it is achallenge to become proactive in encouraging 
the pursuit of new endeavor and to be tolerant, helpful, and 
understanding of those who wish to explore the research 
frontiers defined by different paradigms. 


NOTE 


1. The term paradigm is thus used to denote a view of reality rather than a specific 
school of thought or theoretical scheme. As shown at length elsewhere (Burrell and 
Morgan, 1979; Morgan, 1980), any adequate analysis of the role of paradigms in social 
theory must uncover the core assumptions that characterize and define any given 
world view, to grasp what is common to the perspectives that at a superficial level 
appear diverse and wide-ranging. The paradigms defined here each embrace different 
schools of thought, theories, and methods, that build on related ontological and 
epistemological assumptions. 
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The role of veterans’ preference in the federal civil service has been both attacked and 
applauded. Yet little policy research has been conducted investigating the impact of 
preferential hiring on veterans, the merit system, or the employment of women and 
miniorities. This article uses data on emplayees within the General Schedule system to 
isolate the effects of veterans’ preference from those of race, sex, education, federal 
experience, and age. The scope of veterans’ preference and its impact on the merit 
system and the development of a representative bureaucracy are examined. The policy 
implications of this research are discussed in light of the 1978 Civil Service reform 
proposals, 
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Veterans’ preference has been something of an anomaly in the 
ideology of the American civil service. It has survived and 
expanded since Washington’s first administration as a per- 
ceived moral obligation to our soldiers and sailors, particularly 
in the aftermath of war. Yet it contributes little to any of the 
predominant values that Herbert Kaufman (1969) argues have 
shaped the federal-personnel system: neutral competence, rep- 
resentativeness, and executive leadership. Indeed, preference 
has been attacked by proponents of all three goals. Civil service 
reformers have called it “one of the most serious obstacles to 
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the advancement of the merit system” (Miller, 1935: 309). In 
advocating modification of veterans’ preference, Civil Service 
Commission Chairman Alan Campbell (1977: 8) argued that 
“the present limitations favoring preferential hiring from a 
labor pool which is 98% male and 92% nonminority places an 
inordinate burden on Federal agencies trying to implement 
affirmative action.” And in governments with more extensive 
veterans’ preference systems, such as Boston, where any 
veteran is hired before any nonveteran regardless of test scores, 
critics argue that preference can diminish a mayor’s control 
over the bureaucracy (Paul, 1975: 61-62). 

Despite its controversial nature, however, little is actually 
known about the impact of veterans’ preference on veterans, 
the merit system, or the employment of women and minorities 
(see Emmert and Lewis, 1982). If anything, the issues have been 
obfuscated by politics. For instance, the Carter Administra- 
tion made much. of its case for modification of veterans’ 
preference using aggregated data to compare employment 
rates for veteran males and nonveteran females. Conclusions 
tended to lump the effects of veterans’ preference together with 
those of sex, race, and education. 

This study use a 1% sample of all federal employees in the 
General Schedule (GS) system to isolate the effects of veterans’ 
preference from those of race, sex, education, years of service, 
and age. First the expanding scope of veterans’ preference in 
the federal civil service, the advantages veterans receive at 
present, and veterans’ characteristics and status are examined. 
Then the impact of preferential hiring on efforts to develop a 
representative bureaucracy and on the merit system itself are 
analyzed. Finally, we turn to the policy implications of this 
research and assess the potential impact of reform proposals 
such as those offered by President Carter in 1978. 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE: HOW IT EXPANDED AND 
l WHOM IT HELPS 


The growth of veterans’ preference has, naturally enough, 
been largely a product of war. Although many presidents took 
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veteran status into account, it was not until 1865 that Congress 
passed legislation providing a preference in hiring for federal 
civil office, “other things being equal, to persons honorably 
discharged from the military or naval services by reason of 
disability resulting from wounds or sickness incurred in the line 
of duty” (Opinions of Attorney General, 17: 85; emphasis 
theirs). After World War I, Congress expanded preference to 
embrace not only disabled veterans but all “honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors and marines, and widows of such.” 
The number of eligible positions increased to include all 
“clerical and other positions in the executive branch of the 
Government” (U.S., Revised Statutes, 40 Statute 1293). The 
result was an immediate jump in the hiring of veterans, from 
14% of all new employees in 1920 to 29% a year later. The 
veteran share peaked at 34% in 1923 but remained above 20% 
until 1940 (U.S. Civil Service Commission, 1944: 134). The 
next major statute emerged as World War II was ending. The 
combined impact of the statute and the end of the war on the 
federal civil service was dramatic. In 1944, veterans made up 
only 14% of the civil service. By 1949, they constituted 49% 
(U.S. Civil Service Commission, 1955). They have continued 
to hold about one-half of civil service positions ever since. 
Briefly, legislation today provides a five-point advantage on 
civil service examinations to veterans who entered military 
service before October 14, 1976, and a ten-point advantage to 
disabled veterans, wives of veterans too disabled to work, and 
widows of honorably separated veterans. Disabled veterans 
with passing grades “float” to the top of the civil service register 
regardless of their score. If a veteran is among the three most 
qualified candidates for a position, the appointing authority 
may not pass over a veteran to hire a nonveteran without 
submitting a reason in writing to the Office of Personnel 
Management (OPM). The reasons must be such that they 
would disqualify the veteran from the position. In reductions 
in force, veterans with “good” efficiency ratings are retained in 
preference to all other competing employees. In addition, the 
Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1971 proviues for 
absolute, noncompetitive preference in grades one through five 
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TABLE 1 
Veterans and Women in the General Schedule System, 1978 





GRADE VETERANS (Z) WOMEN (2) 
3 . 21.6 77.5 
5 27.2 69.5 
7 38.7 48.9 
9 51.2 30.8 
11 57.2 17.5 
13 63.5 8.0 
All grades 42.9 42.7 





SOURCE: Computed by authors from 1% sample, U.S. Offlce of Personnel 
Management, Central Personnel Data File, April 30, 1978. 


for Vietnam-era veterans (U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
1955; General Accounting Office, 1977: 6-8). 

This preferential system contributes to a civil service com- 
posed disproportionately of veterans, particularly at the higher 
levels. As shown in Table 1, veterans comprise only one- . 
quarter of all employees at GS-levels 3 and 5, but about 60% of 
the employees at GS-levels 11 and 13. A glance at the second 
column suggests an argument against veterans’ preference. 
Although women make up the vast majority of employees 
below GS-7, their numbers dwindle at the higher levels where 
the presence of veterans is so noticeable. And as shown in 
Table 2, veterans are far more likely than nonveterans to be 
male, white, and college-educated. In general, they are also 
older and more experienced. The benefits, in short, seem to 
have gone to the groups that need them the least. The average 
veteran ends up more than two grades higher in the federal 
hierarchy and earning over $5,000 a year more than the average 
nonveteran. Our first impression, then, is of preferential . 
treatment that provides great advantages to white males at the 
expense of women and minorities. 
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TABLE 2 
Characteristics of Veterans and Nonveterans in 
the General System, 1978 





VETERANS NONVETERANS 
Percent with 
Characteristic Characteristic 
Male 92.7% 30.8% 
White 85.2% 78.0% 
College~educated 36.2% 28.6% 


Mean Values 


Age 45.7 38.4 

Years of civilian service 16.0 10.9 
with federal government 

Grade f 9.6 7.2 

Salary $20,959 $15,437 





SOURCE: Computed by authors from 1% sample, U.S. Office of Personnel 
Management, Central Personnel Data File, Aprii 30, 1978. 
NOTE: All differences are significant at the .01 tevel. 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE AND REPRESENTATIVE 
BUREAUCRACY 


Concern over bureaucratic influence in the policy process 
has led to calls for a bureaucracy that is more representative 
racially, ethnically, and sexually. Proponents see represen- 
tative bureaucracy as a means to increase democratic control 
over bureaucratic government by broadening input into policy 
making (Krislov, 1974; Krislov and Rosenbloom, 1981). 
Congress has been recognizing the goal of representation more 
explicity in recent years. The Civil Service Reform Act of 1978, 
for instance, declared that “it is the policy of the United States 

. to provide... a Federal work force reflective of the Nation’s 
diversity” by endeavoring “to achieve a work force from all 
segments of society” (P.L. 96-454, Sec. 3 and Sec. 2301(b) (1)). 
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TABLE 3 
Hiring of Veterans and Women at Selected Grades 


VETERANS (4%) WOMEN (%) 

GS~level 1976 1980 1976 1980 

3 16.7 16.4 65.5 69.1 

5 24.8 20.1 35.0 43.8 

7 34.7 23.5 30.8 38.5 

9 42.3 30.8 25.2 38.9 

11 42.3 34.5 18.6 28.6 

13 45.3 36.0 10.3 18.9 

15 52.8 45.5 4.6 10.3 

All GS-levels 20.4 17.5 53.6 58.6 





SOURCE: U.S. Office of Personnel Management, Central Personnel Data File 
Report: Veterans Preference New Hires in the Nonpostal Federal Work Force by 
Grade, Minority Group, and Sex, Fiscal Years 1976 and 1980. 


Data on recent federal hiring imply that veterans’ preference 
impedes this goal of representative bureaucracy, especially the 
hiring of women, but less than one might expect. First, the 
veteran share of new hires in the federal system has been 
declining (from 20% in 1976 to 17% in 1980) whereas the female 
share is on the increase (from 54% in 1976 to 59% in 1980). 
Nonetheless, veterans are coming in at substantially higher 
grade levels. The mean GS-level at entry for new veteran 
employees was 5.6 in 1980 but only 3.7 for new female 
employees. Table 3 demonstrates that, despite the inroads into 
upper GS-levels that women made between 1976 and 1980, 
they still made up seven-tenths of the GS-3 new hires but only 
one-tenth of the GS-15 new hires. Veterans, on the other hand, 
comprised less than one-fifth the GS-3 new hires but nearly 
one-half the GS-15 new hires. 
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The process of veterans’ preference can be seen more clearly 
in the results of the Professional and Administrative Career _ 
Examination (PACE) in 1977. Although PACE is no longerin - 
use, it served as the primary entrance examination for entry- 
level administrative positions until 1981. Applicants needed to 
score 70 points out of 100 to pass. Five or ten points were then 
added to the scores of veterans before the registers of most- 
qualified applicants were developed. Thus, veterans could have 
scores as high as 105 or 110 even though the maximum score 
for nonveterans was 100. Hiring generally did not go below 
scores of 95 in the 1970s. 

The advantage for veterans appears substantial, as shown in 
Table 4. Although veterans were less likely to pass PACE than 
were nonveterans, once having passed, they were 75% more 
likely to be hired. This advantage came largely at the expense 
of women. Females were 20% more likely than veterans to 
pass, but eligible veterans were more than twice as likely to be 
selected for federal employment as were eligible women. 

The problem with these numbers, as with so many numbers 
presented in the controversy surrounding this issue, is that they 
confuse the benefits of veterans’ preference with all the other 
advantages of being male in this society. As shown in Table 4, 
for those passing PACE, men were 60% more likely to find 
federal employment than women (11% of the men, but only 
6.7% of the women, were hired). If we look only at non- 
veterans, however, and assume that 90% of the veterans were 
male,' men were still 50% more likely to be hired than were 
women. Clearly, veterans’ preference gave men some addi- 
tional advantage over women, but the primary advantage was 
the result of other factors. 

The case for a discriminatory hiring impact on minorities is 
weaker. Throughout the late 1970s, new minority employees 
were at least as likely as nonminorities to have veterans’ 
preference. In 1980, 19% of the minority and 17% of the 
nonminority new hires were veterans. Also, during the late 
1970s, those taking advantage of veterans’ preference were 
-increasingly nonwhite (up from 17% in 1976 to 25% in 1980) 
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and female (up from 9% in 1976 to 14% in 1980) (OPM, 1976 
and 1980). : 

In sum, the prime beneficiaries are still white males, but the 
overall impact of veterans’ preference on hiring is declining and 
its benefits are slowly spreading to women and minorities. 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE AND THE MERIT SYSTEM 


What happens to veterans once they enter the civil service? 
We began this research expecting to find that veterans were, on 
average, entering the service at somewhat higher grade levels 
than nonveterans with equal qualifications. That headstart, 
plus the five- or ten-point advantage they carry with them 
throughout their careers, should mean that veterans would 
remain at somewhat higher grade levels than nonveterans with 
like characteristics. If this were true, the implication for the 
merit system would be that less-qualified employees were 
holding many positions due to the veterans’ preference system. 

We tested this hypothesis on a 1% sample of all General 
Schedule (GS) employees from the U.S. Office of Personnel 


TABLE 4 
PACE Statistics, Fiscal Year 1977 





Percentage of those who 





Took PACE: Passed PACE (%) passed who were hired 
Total 182,903 51.0- 9.2 
Veterans 41,251 42.8 14.0 
Nonveterans 141,652 53.3 8.0 
Males : 106,287 ` 50.7 11.0 
Females 76,616 51.4 6.7 
Nonveteran, i 
males 69,161 54,9 9.7 
Nonveteran, 
females 72,491 51.8 6.3 





SOURCE: U.S. House of Representatives, 95th Congress, Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, Civil Service Reform, Serial No. 95-65 (Washington, DC: 
Government Printing Office, 1977) p. 394. ` 

a. Estimates based on assumption that 90% of the veterans were male and that 
equal proportions of maie and female veterans passed the exam and were se- 
lected for employment. 
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Management Central Personnel Data File, a sample size of 
12,226 cases. The sample includes all employees with the same 
final two digits in their social security number and is thus 
assumed to be random. The data include GS-level and salary as 
of April 30, 1978. 

The hypothesis was tested using a multiple regression model 
of salary and grade-level determination. Salary is probably of 
most short-term importance to employees and has generally 
been used as the dependent variable in studies of workplace 
discrimination. However, salary is affected by seniority as well 
as rank. Step increases within grade can result in senior 
employees with higher salaries than newer employees two 
grades above them. As our interest is in how veterans’ 
preference affects the relationship between employee qualifi- 
cations and position responsibility, grade level is the better 
measure. Nonetheless, regression results are reported using 
salary as the dependent variable as well, as a rough indicator of 
the monetary value of grade effects. 

To isolate the influence of veterans’ preference, it was 
necessary to control for the effects of other important factors in 
grade and salary determination. Past research has demon- 
strated that an individual’s earnings are strongly related to 
education, experience, race, sex and age. The effects of years of 
service and age generally taper off over time. In view of this 
nonlinear relationship, squared terms were added for each. 
Furthermore, it has been found that race and sex affect the 
influence of age, education, and years of service on both 
income and promotions. Hence, interaction terms were en- 
tered to account for these effects (see, for example, Grandjean, 
1981; Taylor, 1979; Malkiel and Malkiel, 1973). 

The model and its results are presented in more. detail in 
Table 5.” The model fits the data well, explaining 63% of the 
variance in grade levels and 65% of the variance in salaries. 
Given the large sample size, all but a handful of the 33 
independent variables are significant at the .01 level. 

Although the presence of squared terms and interaction 
effects makes much of the interpretation cumbersome, the 
results for veterans’ preference are striking. In both equations, 
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the regression coefficients for VETERAN are negative and 
significant at the .0001 level. In these equations, veterans on 
average hold positions three-tenths of a grade below their 
nonveteran counterparts and earn $600 less annually despite 
preferential treatment when race, sex, education, experience, 
and age are held constant. 

_ This counter-intuitive finding required further thought and 
research. To test the possibility that preference is only a short- 
` term advantage, we divided the sample into 20 groups by years 
of service. Almost all groups still contained over 500 observa- 
tions. Because there was so little variation in years of service 
within each group, we were able to drop all years-of-service 
variables from the regression equation. The reduced model 
` continued to fit the data well, explaining over 50% of the 
variance of both salary and grade level in each case. Co- 
efficients of the VETERAN term in the equations for the first 
ten years of service are presented in Table 6. 

Veterans enter federal service at the same level as non- 
_ veterans with similar characteristics. The coefficient on VET- 
ERAN is positive but insignificant for employees in their first 
year of service. Veterans’ preference does not benefit veterans 
by bringing them in at disproportionately higher paying or 
more responsible positions. Indeed, they lose their equal status 
almost immediately and have substantially lower salaries and 
grade levels by the end of three years. These results suggest that 
veterans in their eighth year of service were more than a grade 
lower than comparable nonveterans, and earned nearly $3,000 
less. After that, the pattern becomes erratic, generally negative 
but seldom significant, suggesting that any impact of veterans’ 
preference is overwhelmed by other factors later in one’s 
career. 

Two theories present themselves to explain these surprising 
results. First, veterans may be discriminated against once they 
enter federal employment. This would require that supervisors 
in charge of promotions be aware of employees’ veteran status 
and have some interest in discriminating against veterans. This 
hardly seems plausible. Veterans are not, as a group, physically 
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TABLE 5 


A Regression Model for the Determination 
of Federal Salaries and GS-Levels 





VARIABLE NAME AND DESCRIPTION 





VETERAN ~ dummy coded one for employees 
receiving 5- or 10-point preference 


HS ~ dummy coded one for employees with 


high school diploma but no college diploma 


COLL - dummy coded one for employees with 
college diploma but no graduate degree 


GRAD - dummy coded one for employees with 
graduate degree 


RECRESSION COEFFICIENT FOR 





YOS ~- years of service with federal government”* 0. 29%%* 


YOS*2 - years of service squared? 

AGE + employee's age in years 

AGE*2 - employee's age squared? 

HANDICAP ~ dummy coded one fcr employees 
with physical handicap 

WFEM — dummy coded one for white females 


WFEM X HS 


WFEM X COLL 


INTERACTION TERMS 


WFEM X GRAD 


WFEM x os 


GS-LEVELË SALARY 
~0. 29x44 -6294k* 
(5.02) ° (4.89) 

2.124 4BR2*** 

(12.76) * (13.07) 

& 5144k 1099544% 

(26.56) (28.82) 

5.744kk 15499% 4k 

(32.05) (38.49) 

BIRR 

(21.81) 27.91) 

—.0049%** = 12. 64k 
(14.07) (16.24) 

0.40*#* 835444 
(15.77) (15.24) 

—.0043%** -8.544% 

(15.52) (14.07) 
~0.58*#* -1048kkk 
(7.31) (5.84) 

4. 9044k 16929%%* 
(7.14) (11.45) 
-1.54444 4041 RK 
(5.74) (6.68) 
-0.784* —5043RKK 
(2.68) (7.72) 


GS-LEVEL? 


0.56 
(1.63) 


-0.01 
(0.64) 


REGRESSION COEFFICIENT FOR 


SALARY? 


-37984x 
(4.91) 


-275% 
(6.49) 
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TABLE 5 Continued” 


reenter 


REGRESSION COEFFICIENT FOR 





INTERACTION TERMS CS-LEVEL® SALARY? 
WFEM X yos*2° .001 5.544% 
(1.63) (4.42) 
WFEM X “AGE 0. 26%** 66 1k#* 
. (7.82) (9.00) 
WEEN X AGE*2- 002%% &. 1keR 
(6.27) (7.27) 
NUF - dummy coded one for nonwhite females 4 504k 16401*** 
(4.66) (7.97) 
NWFEM X PS ; -1.1144 ~3462kRR 
(3.69) (5.13) 
NWFEM X COLL -0.42 —4769x4k 
(1.14) (5.72) 
NWFEM X GRAD 0.91 ~2775% 
(1.69) (2.28) 
NWFEM xX Yost 0.01 -307*** 
(0.40) (4.28) 
NWFEM xX yos*2° 0.00 4.7% 
(0.09) (2.28) 
NWFFM X AGE -0.28**k 68.14% 
(5.61) (6.17) 
NWFEM X AGE? - 003444 6.uake 
(4.40) (4.89) 
NWM - dummy coded one for nonwhite males -2.23 4257 
S (1.86) (1.68) 
NWMALE X HS 0.28 -949 
(0.92) (1.37) 
NWMALE X COLL 1.34kkk 227 
(3.98) - (0.30) 
NWMALE X GRAD i 1.12%** ~ 22345% 
(2.70) (2.51) 
NWMALE x yos? -0.07 . 265%% 
(1.92) (3.25) 





(continued) 
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TABLE 5 Continued 
a 


REGRESSION COEFFICIENT FOR 


INTERACTION TERMS GS~LEVEL® SALARY? 
NWMALE X YOS*2° 0.002 5.4k 
(2.35) (2.45) 

NWMALE X AGE 0.08 -76.2 
(1.28) (0.57) 

NWMALE X AGE*2 -0.0001 -0.5 
(1.95) (0.32) 

Rê = 63 .65 


TEE O E AS A tat 
SOURCE: Computed by authors from 1% sample, U.S. office of Personnel 
Management, Central Personnel Data File, April 30, 1978. 


a. t-statistics In parentheses, 

b. Time with the federal government computed from service computation data. 
Two years of service subtracted for veterans to estimate civilian service. 

c. These varlables were dropped from made! when data were subsetted by years 
of service to compute statistics presented [In Table 6. 

*Significant at .05 level. 

** Significant at .01 level. 

***Significant at .0001 level. 


identifiable. Morever, as shown in Table 1, the majority of 
federal employees in the upper GS-levels are veterans. It is 
unlikely that veteran supervisors would be inclined to discrim- 
inate against veteran subordinates. Nonetheless, the General 
Accounting Office (1977: 19-21) (GAO) found evidence that 
agencies had developed strategies to circumvent preference 
provisions to avoid hiring veterans they considered less 
qualified. These strategies may continue once veterans are on 
the job. 

A second possible explanation is that the merit system 
counters the effect of preferential hiring almost immediately. 
The negative overall effect of veterans’ preference could then 
be explained if variables such as education are not measuring 
the same things for veterans and nonveterans. Veterans have 
easier access to the civil service system, so less qualified 
individuals at each educational level may be finding employ- 
ment. For instance, until 1981 PACE was a primary entryway 
into federal employment for the college-educated. The GAO 
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TABLE 6 
Effect of Veteran Status on Salary and GS-Level, 
by Years of Service 





YFARS OF SERVICE FFFECT ON SALARY EFFECT ON GS-LEVEL 
Less than 1 $171 .07 
1-2 - 279 - .28 
kkk kkk 
2-3 -1645 ~1.08 
kk* kkk 
3-4 -1349 ~ .72 
kkk kkk 
4-5 -1689 ~ 465 
kkk kkk 
5-6 -1258 - .63 
kkk 
6-7 -1417 - .36 
eK kkk 
7-8 -2964 -1.28 
* * 
8-9 -1075 - .28 
9-10 - 621 - .03 


SOURCE: Computed by authors from 1% sample, U.S. Office of Personne} 
Manager, Central Personnel Data Fite, April 30, 1978. 

*Significant at .10 level. 

**Significant at .05 level. 

***Significant at .01 level. 


find that for a nonveteran to compete with a veteran with equal 
PACE scores, he or she needed the following: 


(1) one additional year of experience, 

(2) twelve hours of graduate work, 

(3) six months experience in computer science, 

(4) six months of professional auditing experience, AND 
(5) to have been student body president in college. 


Even with all these additional qualifications, the nonveterans 
would still be at a disadvantage (GAO, 1977: 12-13). Given the 
nature of our data set, however, our model would consider 
them equally qualified. 

To test this latter explanation, we replaced the VETERAN 
variable with four dummy variables coded to show the effect of 
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veterans’ preference on grade at different educational levels. 
The estimated regression coefficient for those without a high 
school diploma is negative but insignificant at the .05 level. At 
the three higher educational levels, the coefficients are larger 
and more significant. High school graduates lose 0.2 grades 
(significant at the .05 level), college graduates lose 0.3 grades 
(significant at the .01 level) and those with graduate degrees 
lose 0.6 grades (significant at the .0001 level). The disadvantage 
veterans suffer increases at upper educational levels, where 
credentials are more important. Though these veterans have 
college diplomas, their average academic achievement may be 
lower because veteran access to federal employment is greater. 

Regardless of which of these explanations is more accurate, 
any harm that veterans’ preference inflicts on the merit system 
has little lasting impact. Even if preference is providing 
entrance to the federal system to veterans who are less able 
than nonveterans at the same educational levels, other forces 
quickly erode that advantage and veterans do not rise as 
rapidly into more responsible positions. There is no evidence 
that veterans are systematically less qualified for the positions 
they hold than are nonveterans. 


POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


There are two interesting aspects to veteran’s preference— 
its short-term effects on hiring and its long-term influence 
through promotions, transfers, and retention patterns. The 
short-term effect is an advantage in hiring, although perhaps 
not as large as sometimes supposed. The advantage seems to 
come largely at the expense of women, although this expense 
may be exaggerated due to all the other advantages male 
` veterans enjoy. New minority employees, on the other hand, 
were more likely to hold veterans’ preference during the 1970s 
than were new nonminority employees. Thus, minorities may 
have been benefitting disproportionately from the short-term 
hiring preference. The long-term effects of veterans’ preference 
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are minimal. The apparent edge that veterans have in the 
federal service is largely the effect of sexual, racial, educa- 
tional, and seniority factors rather than of veterans’ preference 
per se. 

Nonetheless, when the Carter Administration unsuccess- 
fully attempted to reform veterans’ preference in 1978, it 
attacked the long-term rather than the short-term effects. The 
Carter proposals would have affected initial entry only if the 
veteran waited more than ten years (or fifteen years in a 
compromise amendment offered by Congresswoman Patricia 
Schroeder) to seek a federal job. The emphasis was on allowing 
veterans to use their five- or ten-point advantage only once. 
The argument was that perpetual use of preferential status 
resulted in an upper civil service dominated by veterans, who 
blocked the promotion possibilities of women and minorities. 

Our evidence suggests that the Carter reforms would have 
had little substantive impact on the civil service system. Once 
veterans are inside the system, preference appears to provide 
no significant benefits in career success. The only ways to keep 
veterans from dominating the upper civil service are to keep 
them out of the system in the first place or to erase the 
disadvantages associated with being a woman or minority in 
our society. In this respect, the congressional decision not to 
extend veterans’ preference to people entering military service 
after October 14, 1976, will probably have more effect than the 
Carter proposals would have had. In the event of another war, 
however, we should expect another expansion of veterans’ 
preference. i 

Far more political muscle than was exerted would have 
been necessary to push through the fairly trivial Carter reform 
proposals. To eliminate veterans’ preference altogether would 
require a political effort far greater than any possible benefits 
would warrant. Veterans’ preference appears, after all, to 
perform the task it was meant to perform. It gives a headstart 
to young men and women recently returned from military 
service. Once they have that first job, veterans’ preference has 
little additional effect on their careers or the merit system. 
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1. Ofall veterans hired by the federal government in 1977, 88.2% were male (OPM, 
1977). 

2. Two key variables require further explanation. First, veterans’ preference is 
treated as a dummy variable (VETERAN) and is coded alike for all five-point and 
ten-point veterans. We assume that the effect of veterans’ preference is not significantly 
different for the two groups. Second, the data set combines military and civilian 
service, which probably do not have comparable effects on civilian employment 
success. To counteract this, we subtracted two years of service for each veteran to 
estimate civilian service. This will overstate civilian service for some veterans, but the 
National Opinion Research Center reports that only 20% of veterans at large have 
served more than four years (1980). Running a version of our model on veterans and 
nonveterans separately yielded remarkably consistent coefficients for the transformed 
years-of-service variable for veterans and the raw years-of-service variable for 
nonveterans, Subtracting three years instead of two led to less consistent results. 
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This article attempts first to define idle administrative talk in terms of Speech-Act 
philosophy, then proceeds to illustrate the value of such an approach as a framework 
for the empirical study of idle talk in modern administration. Finally, the article 
concludes with two suggestions about why idle talk is so prominent in modern public 
and private sector administration. On the one hand, it may be a buffer device matched 
to the everyday ideological struggles occurring in complex organizations. On the 
other, its prominence may be due tc the “fictional” nature of administrative work itself. 


IDLE TALK AND MODERN 
ADMINISTRATION 


JAMES R. KILLINGSWORTH 
Denton, Texas 


This article sets forth a framework for the empirical investi- 
gation of idle administrative talk, a form of discourse that 
masks and hinders administrative action. In illustrating the 
possible uses of the framework, the essay examines certain 
general features of public administrative practice that en- 
courage, if not necessitate, idle talk. They do so by promoting 
insincere, insinuatory, uncommitted and ulterior administra- 
tive intentions. Such intentions do not spring from malev- 
olence on the part of individual administrators. To limit the 
damaging effects of idle talk, then, requires careful study of the 
distorted practices of our modern organizational society. 

A central claim of this article is that acceptably valid and 
nonidle speech acts may require different work contexts from 
those that typify administrative effort today. Although work 
has the upper hand over talk, the requirements of talk (nonidle 
talk) and those of work are often at odds with work, usually 
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determining the course of events. It is from the conflict between 
talk as an institution and work as an institution that defective, 
distorted speech action arises. 

This discussion identifies two features of work capable of 
distorting the working talk of modern public administration. 
First, idle talk may be a buffer device arising from a conflict 
between rationalized and traditional aspects of day-to-day 
organizational behavior. Idle talk may buffer administrators 
from the strain of ideologically threatening political and eco- 
nomic circumstances. Second, idle talk in modern administra- 
tion may be related to changes in the nature of work in modern 
society. This article contends that idle talk results partly from a 
“fictionalizing” of work itself. 

This article calls attention to daily life institutions, systems 
of social “rules” that constitute an area of practical activity— 
for example, the institution of marriage. Here the concern is 
for two institutions of daily administrative life: talk and “ad- 
ministrative human organization.” In calling attention to the 
notion of daily life institutions, this article tries to reach the 
plane where people live and work to set forth an analysis of two 
institutions that set that character of that working world. 

The article progresses in the following manner. First, the 
essay characterizes the difference between idle and working 
talk. This discussion draws heavily upon the work of John R. 
Searle (1970) and John L. Austin (1962) and their analyses of 
literal, nondefective speech acts. The second part of the article 
uses the framework of speech-act philosophy in an empirical 
investigation of idle talk in modern administration. Finally, 
the article speculates about possible causes of idle talk in 
day-to-day administrative life. 


IDLE TALK, WORKING TALK, 
AND SPEECH-ACT PHILOSOPHY 


Talk pervades work. In a sense our work is talk. People talk 
their way into organizations. Depending upon their aims, 
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ambition and success, they may talk their way up in that 
organization. Eventually, they talk their way out of it. Talk isa 
broad-gauged everyday institution. It involves a symbolic 
action (Burke, 1968) of titles, ceremonies, carpets, credentials, 
wives and husbands and even timely miscues. Administrative 
unity among staffs, executives, sales representatives, planners, 
researchers, and first-line supervisors, for example, depends 
upon talk, be the talk written, oral, pictoral or some mixture 
thereof (Barthes, 1967; 1977). In order for a client to “con- 
sume” a service, that same client must “consume” talk. This 
example too suggests that modern administration and human 
expression blend incessantly. Talk seems broader than work 
as, even in the most serious work, there is likely to be talk that 
plays, dramatizes and, in general, goes beyond the immediate 
work-in-progress. Working talk, then is a curious phenom- 
enon. It is part of work, certainly; most working talk does 
something with words (Austin, 1962: 1-38). Still, working talk 
is but part of a larger institution, talk itself. Nevertheless, to be 
clear about idle talk, it is necessary to understand more 
definitely the nature of working talk. 

How do we do things with words, that is, accomplish work? 
Through his consideration of this question, J. L. Austin 
initiated what has come to be called “speech-act philosophy.” 
Austin noted that words like “I do” uttered in the proper cir- 
cumstances actually do some work; these words change real, ma- 
terial circumstances for the parties involved (Austin, 1962: 5). 

As it is discussed here, working talk is broader in concept 
than “I do.” Here, working talk is taken to be nondefective 
speech acts as John Searle characterized them in his landmark 
work Speech Acts (Searle, 1970: 22-53). Work proceeds 
because nondefective speech acts proceed. When they do not 
proceed, work breaks down. Distorted or idle talk will lead to 
the collapse of work unless, somehow, work has been designed 
to presuppose distortion and proceed on that basis—a point 
that will be taken up in the final section of this article. 

Thus, simple, literal, nondefective speech acts matter con- 
siderably in administration: They are virtually synonymous 
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TABLE 1 


J. L. Austin’s Five-Fold Classification of Speech Acts 
ae a Se NN Pe Cee PERRIER Le 


Group I jacquit, rule, understand, find, rank value, 
i diagnose, describe, analyze, address, char- 
| acterize. 
Group II jappoint, dismiss, degrade, demote, name, ex~ 
{commmicate, order, sentences, beg, plead, vote 
poe lavy, bequeath, resign, quash, press, 
announce, countermand, enact, warn. 
(promise, uidertaka, covenant, contract, bind 
jmyself, intend, purpose, vow, guarantee, 
ees: oppose, champion, plan, favor, side 
Group LV | (reactions to others' behavior and attitudes) 
for apologies we have ‘apologize,’ for thanks 
we have 'thank,' for sympathy we have ‘deplore,’ 
‘commiserate,’ ‘compliment,’ 'condole,’ and 
‘congratulate.’ 
(with overlap) affirm, deny, rejoin, accept, 
concada, revise, argue, neglect, turn to, con- 
clude by, define, illustrate, explain, mean, 
refer to, call, regard as, and interprat. 


Group III 





NOTE: Complled and condensed from Lecture XII of How to Do Things with 
Words. 


with successful work. Such a claim is more evident when one ` 
considers that work depends necessarily upon such successful 
speech acts as the following: stating, requesting, ordering, 
directing, reporting, answering, questioning and warning. 
Table | reproduces one of John L. Austin’s classifications of 
major speech acts (Austin, 1962: 148-164). One might ask just 
how any work could proceed in modern administration 
without success at this kind of talk. Successful, nondefective 
speech acts and work are thus only analytically distinct from 
one another. Working talk is a fully integrated part of the 
relevance, time flow, causal texture and interest patterns of 
daily life in any highly administered, role segmented, special- 
ized and differentially integrated world. 
John L. Austin and John R. Searle have analyzed just what 
must happen if a speaker is to succeed at working taik. 
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According to Austin and Searle, successful asserting, promis- 
ing, ordering, requesting, questioning, warning or otherwise 
doing things with words necessarily presupposes certain more 
basic “doings.” By exploring just what these basic “doings” are, 
it is possible to develop a framework for the study of both 
working talk and, more to the core concern of this article, idle 
talk. 


A SPEECH-ACT LEXICON: LOCUTIONS, 
ILLOCUTIONS AND PERLOCUTIONS 


What allows us to declare, make commitments, assert 
things, direct others and, in general, express things has been 
characterized by Austin and Searle in straightforward, philo- 
sophical language. Before using their analysis to characterize 
administrative idle talk, it is necessary to discuss briefly a few 
central terms from Searle and Austin’s Speech-Act philosophy. 


THE FORCE OF UTTERANCES 


Searle proposes that speakers, as they perform common 
speech acts, also announce the intended “expressive force” of 
their utterances. Searle sees three major kinds of expressive 
force, calling them locutionary, illocutionary and perlocution- 
ary force. 

Three separate statements, for example, can have the same 
propositional context and yet exhibit more than one kind of 
expressive force. Consider three typical statements about work 
performance measures: 


(1) “These are the new performance measures.” 
(2) “These are the new performance measures?” 
(3) “These are the new performance measures!” 


The statements do not vary in propositional content. They 
have identical locutionary force—that is, their sense and 
reference remain constant in each of the three cases. 
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But the three statements do have three distinctly different 
illocutionary forces. The first is a statement pure and simple. 
The second we call a question. The third may be either an 
exclamation or an imperative directive. These are three distinct 
sorts of illocutionary forces. Expressions, then, can be ex- 
pected to indicate both their locutionary and their illocu- 
tionary force. 

Searle and Austin identify a third kind of expressive force, 
the perlocutionary force of an utterance. To illustrate, suppose 
you seek to warn me and say, “You've got only | minute left.” 
The end result, however, may not be to alert me (your 
perlocutionary intention). Instead, I may be alarmed. On alert, 
I may speed up. But in a state of alarm, I may panic and do an 
even worse job of meeting the deadline than if you said 
nothing. In terms of illocutionary force, you gave a warning. 
The perlocutionary effect of your statement, however, was to 
threaten me. The locutionary force and the illocutionary force 
of your statement went as you planned. Nevertheless, the effect 
of your utterance, its perlocutionary force, was wide of the 
mark. Perlocutionary failures or perlocutionary messes are 
speech act defects in their own right, independent of the 
illocutionary and locutionary defects to which utterances are 
susceptible. 

To review then, any expression will announce three separate 
kinds of utterance force: l 


@ locutionary force: concerns the sense and. reference of an 
expression, for example, the clear or vague propositional 
content of the utterance of expression. : 

è illocutionary force: concerns the intended work or speech 
action the speaker intends to perform, for example, warning, 
commanding, promising, requesting, threatening. 

@ perlocutionary force: the effect or resulting force of expressing 
something, for example, a warning that alarms instead of 
alerts, a promise that threatens instead of making commitment, _ 
a request that comes out as a command. 
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For the kind of working and idle talk that has been suggested as 
the core interest of this essay, illocutionary force is the most 
intentional and instigative area of expressive force. It is the one 
linked most immediately with human intentions. 


ILLOCUTIONARY POINT AND UTTERANCES 


When working talk is not idle it comes to some “point.” In so 
doing, it expresses an essential point or purpose. Searle calls 
this an “illocutionary point” (Searle, 1979). Table 2 summarizes 
Searle’s major classifications or illocutions and their essential 
purposes. The table shows, among other things, that people 
who promise commit themselves to a future course of action, 
that persons who ask attempt to get hearers to do something 
(answer or reply), that people who promise, or offer, bind 
themselves to some degree to a future action. 

TABLE 2 
John Searle’s Classification of IIlocutionary Point 


TLLOCUTION TLLOCUTIONARY POINT 


Directive Illocutions 
Inviting Entreating 
Iasisting Permitring 


Assertive [Llocutions 
Stating a fact 
Suggesting that.... 


Putting it forward chat.... 


Flatly stating that.... 
Indicating that.... 
Obsarving that.... 
Insiscing that.... 
Commissiva Illocurions 
Offering Svearing 
Promising Vowing 
Pledging Eabracing 
Covenant making 
Guaranteeing 
Expressive Illocutions 
Congratulating Condoaing 
Apologizing Deploring 
Giving condslences 
g 
Declaration Illocutions 


Declaring Appointing 


Pronouncing Defining 
Decreaing N. 


Resiguing Abbreviating 


Hiring Firing 


Attempts by the speaker, vary- 
ing in degree, to get the 
hearer to do something. 


Committing the speaker by 
varying degrees to something's 
being the case, to the truth 
of the expression. 


Binding the speaker by degrees 
to some future course of 
action. 


To express the psychological 

stata specified through being 
sincare about vhat you, the 
speaker, are locuting~~-1.e., 

about che propositional content. 
If successfully performed, rnalicy 
and the locuced propositional con~ 
cent come into correspondence. 
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Because working talk depends heavily upon illocutionary 
force for its efficacy, it is reasonable to suspect that idle 
utterances involve illocutionary forces devoid of illocutionary 
point. Although the framework developed below tries to 
emphasize the seriousness of mischief caused by locutionary 
and perlocutionary failure, illocutionary point is probably the 
key to understanding how working talk becomes idle talk. 

One other point deserves emphasis before terminating this 
short excursion into Speech-Act philosophy. Searle’s analysis 
of speech action always retains an awareness of speech as an 
embedded phenomenon. Talk depends, that is, upon its 
institutional context. Although some illocutions, for example, 
may be almost context free, for example, “Ouch!” most 
depend heavily upon their institutional context, for example, 
“Reprogram the $60,000.” Is the latter illustration a command 
or asuggestion? We must know the institutional context to say 
for sure. All working talk is conditioned by the constitutive 
rules and practical conventions of administrative institutions. 

The framework of this article presupposes administrative 
contextual know-how. It proceeds on to consider idle 
administrative talk in terms of three distinguishable types of 
utterance force: 


@ locutionary force: the aspect of talk that refers and expresses 
sense. 

è illocutionary force: the feature of talk that tries to convey an 
intention; it is talk that instigates by means of intentions. 

© perlocutionary force: the aspect of talk concerned with the 
evoking of an effect. 


Distortions occur in each of these areas but the distorted 
intentions apparent in idle administrative talk are viewed as the 
critical ones for modern administrative institutions. This 
article contends that the most damaging form of idle admin- 
istrative talk concerns the expression of illocutionary force 
without a valid illocutionary point. Even after making allow- 
ance for institutional context, idle administrative talk most 
commonly appears in the cancellation of an otherwise normal 
speech act’s point. 
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A FRAMEWORK FOR ANALYSIS 
OF IDLE ADMINISTRATIVE TALK 


Making use of the distinctions between locutionary, 
illocutionary and perlocutionary force in human expressinn, 
the framework presented below for the analysis of idle 
administrative talk takes up, in sequence, three kinds of 
distorted administrative speech. Although the aim is to provide 
a scheme for the analysis of distorted, defective speech acts in 
modern administration, the framework of the article also 
offers suggestions about how idle talk operates in administra- 
tive circles. 


LOCUTIONARY IDLE 
TALK-UNACCOUNTABILITY 


The Doublespeak Award, given annually by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, spotlights the first form of idle 
administrative talk, locutionary idle talk. The award goes to an 
“American public figure who has perpetuated language that is 
grossly unfactual, deceptive, evasive, euphemistic, confusing 
or self-contradictory.” In 1981, former Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig was the recipient. In part, he won it for his 
phrasemaking: “careful caution,” “caveat my response.” But 
more than any other reason, Haig won because of his 
testimony about three nuns and a lay religious worker in El 
Salvador. Each had been shot in the back of the head and three 
of them reportedly were raped. Haig said to the committee 
(Des Moines Register, 1981): 


I’d like to suggest to you that some of the investigations would 
lead one to believe that perhaps the vehicle that the nuns were 
riding in may have tried to run a roadblock, or may accidentally 
have been perceived to have been doing so, and there’d been an 
exchange of gunfire and then perhaps those who inflicted the 
casualties sought to cover it up. And this could have been at a 
very low level of both competence and motivation in the 
context of the issue itself. But the facts in this are not clear 
enough for anyone to draw any definitive conclusions. 
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Runner-up for the 1981 award was former EPA Deputy 
Administrator John Hernandez. In 1981 he had sought about 
for a substitute for the EPA’s “degree of hazard” warning and 
came up with “degree of mitigation of risk.” It was quite a year 
for idle locutionary talk. 

Such idle locutions cannot be held to account, because their - 
truth-value cannot be assayed in any meaningful sense. But 
neither the legal traditions of the U.S. Constitution nor its 
associated political rhetoric have inspired strong protest 
against the unaccountability of idle administrative. locutions. 
Given the legalistic preference in American public administra- 
tion for accountable public institutions, it might be expected 
that unaccountable, idle locutions would occur rarely in public 
speech. 

In fact, idle locutionary talk is common and this is especially 
true of public administration. Edwin Newman’s Strictly . 
Speaking provides astonishing examples of nonsensical, nonre- 
ferring “governmentalese”—unaccountable idle locutions. His 
chapter called “The Capacity to Generate Language Viability 
Destruction” notes at the outset (Newman, 1974): 


Washington—appropriately, since it is the capitol of the United 
States—is the place where language is most thoroughly 
debased--more than Hollywood, which is not what it used to be. 


Idle locutionary talk is a true cross-polity problem, tran- 
scending political/ideological lines in all respects except 
perhaps style and paying little attention to geography. It is fair 
to say of such administrative talk that it spews forth from large, 
complex organizations everywhere (both “private” and 
“public,” it should be noted). The chart reproduced in Table 3 
appeared in the Zycie Warszawy. It parodies talks given at the 

` 1981 Polish Party Congress and, used to its fullest, produces up 
to 10,000 virtually empty utterances. You simply move across 
the columns, selecting one phrase per column as you go. Once 
an idle locutionary utterance is assembled, you may start 
again. Although a student prank, the chart is said to “do justice 
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TABLE 3 
idle Official Sentences 


Colum I Colum II Colum III Colum IV 
Gentlemen the realization leads us to re- existing fiscal 
of the program's examine and administrative 
goals conditions 
Equally impor- the complexity has played a vital areas of future 
tant and diversity of role in determin- development 


the coumictes's ing 
areas of concen~ 
tration 


At the same time the constant directly affects the attitudes of 
growth in the qu- the development key members re~- 
ality ad scope and advoncement of garding their owa 





of our activity vork 
Setll, lat us not the infraseruct- requires che clar- a participatory 
forger that ura of che or- ification and da- system 
` gmizatiou termination of : 
Thus the new shepe of insures the parti- new proposals 
organizational cipation of key 
activity members 





to bureaucrats everywhere” (Des Moines Register, August 6, 
1981). 


LOCUTIONARY NON-REFERENCE: CONSCIOUS | 
AND NON-CONSCIOUS FAILURES 


Locutionary idle talk is of two types: the nonreferring kind 
and the type that refers but predicates nothing comprehensible 
of its referent. Both these forms of idle locutionary talk may be 
produced knowlingly, but they may also stem from sloppy 
habits and less-than-conscious design. 

First consider nonreferring idle locutions. By their failure to 
refer to distinct “objects,” these locutions promote very little 
understanding. They amount to cover-up talk, because they 
cover over their topics. They have an advantage for their 
creator, namely that they are too unclear to cause great risk. 

Incomprehensible, nonreferring speech action covers like 
spy talk. William Safire (1978) has offered the following 
definition of “cover”: 


Cover: A protective guise used by a person, organization or 
installation to prevent identification . . . and to conceal the true 
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affiliation of personnel and the true sponsorship of their 
activities. 


By hiding its referent, idle locution disguised the sponsorship 
and true affiliation of administrative action. It covers in much 
the same manner as does a euphemism. 

Not surprisingly, cover talk is laden with euphemism: “non- 
discernible microbioinoculator” (poison dart gun), “baby- 
sitter” (bodyguard), “demote maximally” or “wet work” 
(killing), “biographical leverage” (blackmail) and “pene- 
trations” (spies), (Lasseter, 1981). As the euphemisms are often 
easy to see through, Victor Lasseter contends that they make 
skulkers feel justified when they go about doing antidem- 
ocratic things. 

Nonreferring idle locutions, often called “bureaucratese,” 
stop one short of pure spy euphemism. Such locutions do mask 
actions in much the same way as euphemisms, because they try 
to make reprehensible things seem less so. But by failing to 
refer clearly, idle nonreferring locutions follow a more subtle 
path than euphemisms (fluttering names for reprehensible 
actions). They dodge responsibility and accountability in a 
different sense: they leave the person using them a “way out.” 

The organizational speech invention known as “plausible 
denial” is an idle nonreferring locution that stands on the 
border between euphemistic spy-talk and standard discourse 
(Safire, 1978: 117): 


Plausible Denial: A cover story which enables high govern- 
mental officials to disclaim knowledge of an intelligence 
activity. (Asked about the [Congress’s] oversight committee’s 
‘oversight, a staffer said merely, “We closed out the report in 
such a rush we just forgot that definition” [the definition of 
plausible denial] which is a plausible denial.) 


Plausible denial obscures its referent and hides its user from 
public responsibility. In administrative action it and its ilk— 
for example, “low profile” positions—cover over the reference 
of a locution in order to reduce “visibility.” Conscious, non- 
referring idle talk depends upon the following operation rule: 
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Anticipate ALL and, beyond that, leave yourself an escape 
route, clause, or valve. 

Conscious locutionary nonreference enhances an admin- 
istrator’s ability to guard precious political currency, be that 
currency “goodwill,” “repute,” “clout,” or “patronage.” The 
administrator or executive consciously practicing nonreferring 
idle locutionary talk will not refer clearly “unless needs be.” 
Public accountability acquires a contingency clause as a result. 

If the conscious use of idle, nonreferring talk is common in 
administration, the “unconscious” use of nonreferring, idle 
locutions may be still more so. The following example from a 
State of Colorado manual illustrates the nonconscious or 
incidental practice of nonreferring locutionary idle talk (Office 
of State Planning and Budgeting, 1979): 


Original Text 


If an appropriation bill does not contain a specific amount 
when printed, it will be analyzed and a fiscal impact estimate 
will be prepared. 


Rewritten Text 


If an appropriation bill does not specify an amount of money 
when the state Printer prints it, the Legislative Fiscal Bureau 
will analyze it and make a fiscal impact estimate. 


Certainly, Colorado does not want to hide the identity of its 
fiscal impact analysts. Still, we must ask of the original text: 
Who is to analyze? Who is to print? “Innocent” and non- 
conscious instances of nonreference contrast clearly with the 
deliberate cover-up talk used by Nixon Aides in the Watergate 
hearings. But the contrast is more a matter of intention than 
structure. Although not consciously intended, the Colorado 
text nevertheless masks responsibility as only an insider could 
know “from context” who is to do what, when, how. 
Incidental or nonconscious, a nonreferring locution has its 
parallel in the unintended use of over-referring locutions by 
administrators. The State of Arizona, for example, accom- 
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plished the feat of over-reference as it promulgated a new 
budget definition for the phrase “program change” (Depart- 
ment of Administration, 1981): 


Original Text 


Program change: Provides for the modification of current 
operations to: accommodate changing workload requirements 
for continuing services at the current program level to a greater 
or lesser population, clientel or number or [sic] recipients, 
and/or... 


Rewritten Text 


Program Change: Permits changes in current operations to: 
1) adjust workloads to changes in population, clientel or 
number of recipients, given services that continue at existing 
program levels and/or 

oy eee 


Arizona’s text is also an “innocent” and “nonconscious”; there 
is no reason to believe that its author sought to deceive the 
public. But Arizona’s Budget Office lost the reader and masked 
the meaning of its work by over-reference. Arizona’s definition. 
of Program Change is locutionarily idle. 

Idle covering talk, locutionary nonreference, covers a great 
range of speech action: from obviously intended and spy-like 
covers or masks for the reference of talk through the offhanded, 
incidental and innocent masking of meaning. Over time, 
administrative practice has embraced it widely, evolving a near 
arsénal of stock phrases suited to a great variety of administra- 
tive situations (See Table 4): 


LOCUTIONARY PREDICATION: CONSCIOUS 
AND NONCONSCIOUS FAILURES 


A second form of locutionary idleness in administration 
concerns what is predicated of the things referred to by 
administrators. In administrative speech, this form of locu- 
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TABLE 4 


A Sample of Administrative Covering Talk Mechanisms 


—Ready—made or Clicha Covers 
"Unconsctonable acts” 
"Decision set in stone" 
"A radical transformation” 
“Awesome problens vill...” 
“Lay a foundation for..." 


"Ha can stick it in his ear" 


—Aambiguity Covers 

Dead or Dying Macaphors 
"A hotbed of...” 

Historically Debauched Terms 
"Democratic" 
"Ynefficiest” 
“Reactionary” 
“Progressive” 
"Cost-effective" 


~~Abstraction Covers 

Latinized Words 
"Pact fication” 
"Deragionalization” 

VYarb/Operator Abstraction 
"Prove deadly to...” 
"Rander inoperative” 
“Milirata against" 
"Make itself felt" 
“Serve the purpose of...” 
“Give risa to" 


—Covering by Pretentious Diction 
"Utilize" 
“Catagorical” 
"Not unlikaly" 
“Liquidate” 
"Exploitive" 
"Effective" 


“"Imerzissible”" 


--Help one circumlocute by 
grasping a trite phrase: im 
ede a search for accurate 
characterizing descriptions 
while further obscuring che 
stacement's precisa referent. 


—Conjura up multiple or layer- 
ed raferences in the hearer's 
mind's eye; mis-direcc che 
the hearer’s attention: blur 
outlines and cover over details. 


—Neutralize and maka benign 
that which might sees malign; 
hide the subject end what is 
predicated of it; kaep chose 
oa the “outside” our-of-che- 
know; "professionalizea”™ and 
sanitize a possible course of 
action; leave it to words to 
create objecrs instead of ob- 
jects creating vord images. 


-Drass up simplicity ad give 
it an objective air; dignify 
the un-—dignified:; cover aver 
careless exoresatons and vague 
references; avoid identifying 
the mattars under discussion. 





tionary idle talk appears frequently in the form of narrow or 
“functionalized” predicates. Although the referent of an 
administrative expression could have a great range of things 
predicated of it, only a few predicates—the “functional” 
ones—are permissible under the norms of functionalized 
administrative idle talk. 

Functionally limited administrative predicates are frequently 
confined to only certain of their facets. Persons (somethings- 
that-act) may be replaced by just one of their features or 
properties (for example, labor) so that the feature, not the 
person, becomes the active element in the administrative 
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TABLE 5 
Idle Administrative Predication Devices 


Reductive Predicates —Present fumctions or processes 
“The leadership function" as if they vern able to act; 
"Program needs” replace wholes with parts. 
“Progress dictates...." 

“The thought function” 
"Labor" 

Oxymoron Predicates —Resolve or unify opposite md 
“anticipatory retaliation” contradictory features of 2 
“Protective reactions” referent. 

"Aggressively receptive” 
"Head-hunter of talent” 


Conditional Predicates —Hake outcomes contingent or 
(includes almost all limit and program responses to 
pre-programmed and com- problems. 


puter analog responses 

an well as scenario- 
governed action state- 
ments-"If you ara a Cate- 
gory 3, then you receive 
treatment Z.") 


Technical Predicates —astress only some process, 
“efficient” when ic means instrumentality, achod or 
only "chean”; "factors" to style-feeture of a far more 
mam "human effort." complicated referent. 


Holistic Predicates —Turn concrete and individual- 
(includes almost every predica- ized rnferents into "elements," 
te of tha "Wouldn't you Like i.e., subjects whose signifi~ 
to ba a Peppar too?” variety: cance stems from their place 
all "cea" identities.) in some larger whole. 





sentence. Whenever a predicate-subject replaces a primary 
referent in administrative talk, people should be on the outlook 
for the predicative form of covering talk. In addition, rhetorical 
move is being made: the replacement of active people 
(subjects/referents) by mere instrumentalities (means) or 
settings (systems) or even abstract motions or patterns of 
action (processes). What occurs in speech may well occur in 
action as well. Table 5 offers a list of administrative predica- 
tion devices that are frequently used to create idle covering talk. 

Like idle nonreferring locutions, idle predications appear as 
both matters of conscious and intentional design and as 
nonconscious parts of speech action in administration. Predi- 
cates of this kind downgrade a “something” and elevate what is 
said about that “something.” The innocent version of an idle 
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predicative locution may be as mischievous as its intentional 
counterpart. 

What does covering talk (locutionary idle talk) say about 
modern administrative practice? Among other things, it 
suggests that distorted talk enters administration where 
organizational work and organizational action come together. 
The problem is not the institution of talk pure and simple; a 
cliché in the right hands can refer with artful precision, doing 
exactly the work cut out for it. It is the things needing cover 
(and the feeling that there are such things) that lead ad- 
ministrators to turn working locutions into idle ones. This is as 
true for consciously designed cover-up talk as for “innocent, 
nonconscious” mental habits, for example, assuming that 
insider talk is adequate working talk. 


ILLOCUTIONARY IDLE TALK 


Iilocutionarily idle talk, as distinct from the several forms of 
idle locutionary talk, can either fail to announce its illocu- 
tionary force (e.g., questioning, requesting, directing, and so 
on) or fail to announce its illocutionary point (e.g., believing in 
what you assert, not intending to do what you promise, and so 
on). It is also possible for talk to exhibit intriguing combina- 
tions of these major speech act distortions. 

Idle administrative talk, however, most commonly breaks 
down when illocutionary force is robbed of its complement, its 
illocutionary point. Idle illocutionary talk is a curious mix. In 
it, a speaker both fails and succeeds at making good illocu- 
tionary sense. Table 6 presents this complex pattern in 
summary form. The table shows that illocutionarily idle 
administrative speech does successfully convey an illocu- 
tionary force but it fails to follow through with an associated 
and nondefective illocutionary point. Such speech is idle 
because it is robbed of the essential point behind it. Without an 
illocutionary point, a speech act fails as a simple, literal speech 
act. If anyone tries to understand these speech acts in a 
straightforward, rational manner, they will be misled. Organiza- 
tional action, consequently, will either get snagged or adapt by 
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TLLOCUTIONARY ACT MISSING INGREDIENT 
—Assartives —with no beliaf in the thing 
statements axplanations asserted 
remarks postulations 
assertions declarations 
deductions arguments k 
Comi ssives —with no intention to do what 
promises vows you say you will do 
threats pledges 
offers covenants 
Directives --with no desira or want for 
tquasts orders what you are apparently 
commands asking trying to get another to do 
prayers pleas 
questions entreaties 
—Exprassives —7with no pleasure in what you 
condoning congratulating are talking about 
apologizing deploring 
offering condolences 
thanking 
—Declaraticns - —with no design to make reality 
hiring resigning correspond with what proposi- 
decreeing declarations tional content you express 
pronouncing appointing 
naming defining 


TABLE 6 
Defects of Illocutionary Point 
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NOTE: Based on John Searle’s Classification of Ilocutlonary Point. 


distorting institutional practices to accommodate the distorted 
speech. 

Examples make idle illocutionary talk in organizations 
easier to understand. As a first one, reconsider the matter of 
“plausible denial.” Illocutionarily, plausible denial amounts to 
assertion with an escape clause appended. If necessary the 
person asserting something will retract his or her belief in the 
thing asserted. Built into the asserting, then, is the option for 
future denial. Plausible denials are speech acts that have 
illocutionary force of assertions but they have wholesale 
contingency built into their illocutionary point. 

Pledges devoid of an intention to do what has been pledged © 
are also examples of illocutionary idle talk in administration. 
Consider “tough talk” in foreign relations. Tough talk is a 
speech pattern that seems to commit its purveyor to an action. 
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But “history” is filled with commissives that turn out to be 
“only hollow talk”: 


The country learned only too recently, in Jimmy Carter’s 
experience with American hostages in Iran, that talking tough 
is perilous if you don’t fully intend to back up that talk with 
action. 

~—-Chicago Tribune, Wednesday, August 5, 1981 


Our public talk is laden with pledges of this kind, ones devoid 
of intention to act, designed to serve as bargain-chip threats. 
Public opinion bolsters the use of idle illocutionary pledges by 
public officials. At the start of the Iranian/ American hostage 
crisis, for example, American public opinion supported “tough 
talk.” But it is far from clear that the U.S. opinion supported 
anything more than “tough talk.” Whether Americans actually 
wanted President Carter to make good on his pledges and link 
illocutionary point up with illocutionary force in the form of 
military action is not certain. President Reagan has been 
criticized for not using enough negotiable talk, for his “rash” 
and “precipitous” statements that leave little “option” and 
“room for maneuver.” 

Examples of idle illocutionary declarations (declarations 
with no real effect) are also abundant in administration. For 
the first months of the 1981 air-traffic controller’s strike in the 
United States both news commentators and controllers alike 
thought “You’re fired” was a declaration that would eventually 
be without effect. More significantly, PATCO members 
appeared to believe that “You're fired” was intended to be an 
illocution with a clear force (declaring) but with no illocu- 
tionary point (no serious intention to make reality correspond 
to the propositional content of former Secretary Drew Lewis’ 
pink slips). The speech act’s illocutionary force and its 
illocutionary point were thought to be disconnected. 

Public and private budgetary personnel follow a practice 
that shows yet another kind of administrative illocutionary 
idleness. They request without desire for the result. Operating 
under the norms of zero-base budgeting, directors of state 
agencies quite “rationally” make requests that they hope will 
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never be honored by state legislative bodies. The practice goes 
as follows: First, “sparkly” or “sex appeal” programs are 
moved within the 15-20% of the proposed agency budget slated 
for legislative trimming. Dubious and politically sensitive 
programs are buried in the “below-base” 80-85% of the budget 
estimates. Often this practice is well-known to (and occasional- 
ly agreed to by) leaders of authorization and appropriation 
committees. Again, illocutionary force in these utterances is 
clear and nondefective, but their illocutionary point will be 
aligned with illocutionary force only “if needs be.” 

Public and private administrators view illocutionary idle 
talk as a sensible way to “bargain,” a mere device suited for 
bringing flexibility into an otherwise rigid system. But more is 
at stake. What emerges from this pattern is a speech norm that 
erodes the relationship between the force of an illocution and 
its point. In the course of this erosion, literal meanings and 
speech act norms are looked upon from a larger group of 
norms that denies to them anything but potentially literal 
meaning. ` 

Potentially literal speech in administration functions as a 
kind of ulterior talk. Like nonaccountable locutionary speech, 
idle illocutionary talk supports a system of contingent, hypo- 
thetical responsibilities. This type of administrative talk lets 
the consequences of action determine whether there “needs be” 
a warranted connection between illocutionary force and 
illocutionary point. It operates in the following three situa- 
tions; an administrator might wish to: 


(1) make a request, promise, demand or declaration (illocutionary 
force) but later might want to deny having done so (illocu- 
tionary point); 

(2) ask for, demand or insist upon something (illocutionary force) 
but might not want to pay anything if the request, demand or 
insistence is refused (illocutionary point); or, 

(3) assert, request, direct, offer something (illocutionary force) 
but might want a colleague to feel as if he acted freely when 
accepting the offer, follow up the adviçe and directions, 
meeting the request or assenting to the assertion without 
objection (illocutionary point). 
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These are instances of “potential literalness.” The person 
making the utterance makes requests that do not seem like 
requests, gives orders that do not seem like commands and 
makes declarations that seem like mere statements (or threats 
that could be taken as mere promises). In each case, an 
illocutionary force and its associated literal illocutionary point 
are present alongside a second illocutionary point that is 
merely insinuated: 


Ilocutionary Foree-————-» Apparent Illocutionary Point 


~ a 
~ 


“>~ Insinuated Illocutionary Point 


Such insinuation is ulterior speech in the classical Latin 
sense: a hiding of aims or purposes that may emerge as time 
passes. Obviously, the payoff of ulterior administrative talk is 
“retractability.” If the hidden aim or'illocutionary point 
emerges with the passage of time, the speaker can either claim it 
or retract it as the “context” warrants. 

To fully grasp the technique of ulterior administrative idle 
talk, it is helpful to compare it with components of speech 
action identified by speech-act philosophy. In this regard, its 
nearest relative is “indirect speech” (Searle, 1979). Table 7 gives 
five kinds of indirect speech commonly encountered in daily 
life. Indirect speech is probably the parent of ulterior 
administrative talk as indirect speech is so easily adapted to 
purposes of insinuation, for example, “Why not quit?” said by 
a supervisor. 

Like indirect speech, ulterior administrative talk is neither 
merely idiomatic nor simply nonliteral. It is a form of indirect 
speech containing messages for insiders and outsiders. Its 
ultimate message appears only with the passage of time. For ` 
the insider, ulterior administrative talk is an exchange medium, 
a form of scrip or currency. The bargain-chip treats noted 
earlier illustrate this insider-exchange pattern. To outsiders, 
however, the use of ulterior speech is more like a cryptographic 
exercise, like the deciphering of a code. 
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TABLE 7 
Five Kinds of Organizational Indirect Speech 


OSOS 





~Can-you-perform Type Expressions (hearar’s abiliry to perform X): 
"Can you reach Senator Hohles for us?” 
“Can you handle tha Castro problem for the Prasident?” 
“You could be away, you imow.” 
“Ara you able to Laumdaer this cash?" 


—Wanting~sowathing Type Expressions (speakar’s wish that hearer do X): 
"I should appractare it if you could help us on this." 
"We'd rather you callad Mr. Sontag about that.” 
"I'd hoped you'd call our office first." 
"Wa wish you'd contact DOD on our behalf.” 


—Somacne-doing-someching Type Expressions (hearer's doing X): 
"WLLL you quit while you'ra ahead, Chapman?" 
“doa't you stop being an obstruction on this one, Davis?” 


~dearer's-deaire Expressions (haarer's desire or willingness to do X): 
ould you mind not interrupting?" 
"Would ic be too meh trouble for you co pay off the note Friday?” 
"Would ic be convaniens for you to coma out on Friday?" 


—Giving-reagons Type Expresaions (reasons for doing X): 
"Must you pretend to be listaning?" 
“Ought you to look at Fred's personnel scuff?" 
Why not quit?” 
"Hadn't you better bsack-off with the phone campaign?" 
"It would be bettar for Hancock, Inc. if you mada the call." 
"Tr wouldn't burt if you dropped by the Justice Department, vould 
ie?" 
"Social Services would be batter off if you left." 
"It might help if you said aoching.” 
"It would be better to meet us after ve have a chance to talk with 


Clarica.” | 


NOTE: Based on John Searle's studies of Indirect Speech Acts. 











Scrip-talk and cryptography both depend upon speech 
norms like those used in indirect speech. They involve an 
interpretative shift from sense and meaning at one level to a 
second level of potential sense or meaning and then back again. 
The mind acts upon ulterior idle illocution like a cipher 
(Calvocoressi, 1981): 


A cypher [Br.] is simply a way of making nonsense of a text to 
everybody who does not have a key to it. The sender jumbles his 
text but the recipient knows how he has done this and so can 
disentangle and restore the original words. Crypto graphy is the 
search for the key by the man who has not got it and is not 
supposed to have it. 


The text is never “nonsense.” It is a keyed text. 
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Referring again to the Oath of the U.S. Air Traffic 
Controllers, one can ask whether PATCO controllers thought 
their pledge had the illocutionary point of a pledge or whether 
they thought it was an instance of ulterior administrative talk 
(Des Moines Register, 1981). 


I am not participating in any strike against the government of 
the United States or any agency thereof, and I will not so 
participate while an employee of the government of the United 
States or any agency thereof. 


PATCO air traffic controllers must have thought there was a 
second level of meaning behind the literal words of their pledge 
and believed that they had the key to the text. Time suggests 
that they did not. 

Similarly, the widespread resort to “synecdoché” in the CIA 
indicates how that agency’s use of ulterior doubling devices in 
making assignments creates confusion in the agency from top 
to bottom (Safire, 1978: 117): 


The CIA Inspector General in 1967, Lyman Kirkpatrick, said in 
an internal report dealing with assassination: “The point is 
that of frequent resort to synecdoché—the mention of a part 
when the whole is to be understood, or vice versa. Thus, we 
encountered repeated references to phrases such as ‘disposing 
of Castro,’ which may be read in the narrow literal sense of 
assassinating him, when it is intended that it be read in the 
broader figurative sense of dislodging the Castro regime. 
Reversing the coin, . . we find people speaking vaguely of ‘doing 
something about Castro’ when it is clear that what they have 
specifically in mind is killing him.” 


There is amazing flexibility in such administrative talk. It is 
literal but it is simultaneously figurative. It is contingent talk 
but, if it is viewed in retrospect, it is determinate. Although its 
defenders call it “subtle” and its detractors call it “vague,” it is 
in fact neither: it is actually a complex administratively 
promoted version of indirect, conditional speech. It is the 
wholesale erosion of a straightforward and literal link between 
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the illocutionary force and its proper illocutionary point that 
makes it into idle administrative talk. 

The flaw originates with the speaker’s intentions. Illocu- 
tionary idle talk in administration stems neither from the 
nature of modern organizational practices pure and simple nor 
from talk pure and simple. It is a by-product of their 
interaction as this interaction emerges in the intentions of those 
who use idle, illocutionary insinuation in the course of 
administrative work. 


PERLOCUTIONARY IDLE TALK 


As the scrip and cipher talk of everyday organizational 
activity goes on without much notice, it is hardly surprising 
that the aim of such talk frequently misfires. Idle administrative 
talk is polyvalent speech action, as speaker-hearer relationships 
often inspire hearers to question hidden intentions of speakers: 
“Is this straight-talk?” “What’s the bottom line here?” “Is this 
something I ought to hear?” “Is this something I want to hear?” 
These are “perlocutionary” concerns. 

Perlocutionary idle talk follows naturally from idle 
locutionary and illocutionary talk. It involves the distortion of 
speech act results. It is as if an “I do” at a marriage ceremony 
could lead to improper, undesirable results, despite its clear, 
straightforward utterance. Even beyond consciously planned 
misfires (Austin, 1970: 16-24), it is possible for organizational 
talk to inadvertently create perlocutionary messes: you warn 
me in order to alert me but you manage only to alarm me. 

Students of public administration and planning have 
addressed the problem of perlocutionary messes. In the view of 
Ralph Hummel, for example, speech action that leads to 
defective results in modern organizations might be stemmed by 
adopting new structural and attentional approaches (Hummel, 
1982). John Forester, in his analyses of “listening” and of 
“questioning” (Forester, 1980), has raised a series of probing 
questions about the links between administrative practice and 
the problems of “systematically distorted communications.” 
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To these insights about perlocutionary idle talk not much 
needs to be added. I would venture, however, to suggest that 
the scrip/code-talk of the speaker requires hearers to approach 
it in a way that encourages perlocutionary mistakes. The 
importance of the suggestion lies in the fact that concerted 
administrative action often depends upon the response of 
audiences to perlocutionary confusion. 

Hearers must make use of their competence. ‘hus, 
administrators who encounter the scrip and code-talk of other 
persons in their organizations “adjust.” They act as if virtually 
all speech they encounter had something to do with “hidden 
agendas,” “bottom lines,” and the like. They operate from the 
standpoint of a perlocutionary rule of interpretation. 


PERLOCUTIONARY INTERPRETIVE RULE: 


When one encounters administrative statements, act as if the 
statement were both a text and a pretext. 


Given this rule, organizational talk will not be taken at face- 
value by hearers. Interpretively, it is seen as an ambivalent or 
polyvalent text. As a TEXT, organizational talk will mean 
what it says. As a PRETEXT, however, administrative talk is 
treated as a clue to other “potential” meanings. The perlocu- 
tionary interpretive rule means that hearers must be on the 
outlook for scrip-meaning: the accounts payable and accounts 
receivable implied in the speaker’s utterance. Likewise, they 
must scan organizational speech acts for their cipher-meaning: 
the regional and self-seeking power features of the text 
(Giddens, 1979). 

Of course, this kind of hearer competence causes adminis- 
trative incompetence. Speakers, for example, find it hard to 
determine whether hearers are “Yes-Men” or not, even if the 
hearer has a reputation as not being a “Yes-Man.” Similarly, 
the widespread use of the Perlocutionary Interpretive Rule 
fosters an organizational shadow norm that tends to devalue 
key organizational terms: “trust,” “risk,” “commitment,” 
“development,” “consultation,” for example. Like the case of 
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conscious spy-talk, euphemisms result from the use of the 
perlocutionary idleness role. 

With talk so approached by its hearers, administrative 
institutions become readily susceptible to the desultory effect 
of polarized prophecy systems. 


self-fulfilling prophecy .............. self-defeating prophecy 
self-aggrandizing prophecy .......... self-deflating prophecy 
self-congratulatory prophecy ........ self-derogating prophecy 
self-initiating prophecy ............. ‘self-dirempting prophecy 


If illocutionary idle talk is already ulterior and indirect, the 
presence of perlocutionary distortion compounds the problem. 
By widely adopting the norm of pretextual anticipation, 
hearers multiply and interiorize the problems of perlocutionary 
confusion in administration. 

Lest there be some mistake about the overall importance of 
distortions injected by pervasive adjustment to idle talk (be it 
locutionary, illocutionary or perlocutionary), it is well that one 
consider the closing remarks of John Searle in his book Speech 
Acts (Searle, 1970: 198): 


The retreat from the committed use of words ultimately must 
involve a retreat from language itself, for speaking a language 
.... consists of performing speech acts according to rules, and 
there is no separating those speech acts from the commitments 
which form essential parts of them. 


The institution of talk will reproduce its own distortions at the 
level of administrative practice as the committed use of speech 
is itself eroded, particularly when administrators become 
committed to distorted perlocutionary rules of interpretation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE WORK AND TALK 
AS EVERYDAY INSTITUTIONS 


Illustrations in this article are familiar to administrators. 
The widespread use of idle talk in modern organizations 
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implies that the know-how that accompanies its use is equally 
widespread. The knack for transforming useful talk into idle 
talk seems to be easily taught, learned and purveyed. Consider, 
as a kind of piéce de la résistance bit of documentation for the 
extensive use of idle talk, the following recipe “baked-up” by 
the Washington Post (Washington Post, 1982): 


TOTAL LEAD TIME: 35 MIN. 


Inputs: 

1 cup packed brown sugar 

1/2 cup granulated sugar 

1/2 cup softened butter 

1/2 cup shortening 

2eggs | 

1-1/2 teaspoons vanilla 

2-1/2 cups all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

12-ounce package semi-sweet chocolate pieces 
1 cup chopped walnuts or pecans 


GUIDANCE: 


After procurement actions, decontainerize inputs. Perform 

measurement tasks on a case-by-case basis. In a mixing-type bowl, 
impact heavily on brown sugar, softened butter and shortening. 
Coordinate the interface of eggs and vanilla, avoiding an overrun 
scenario to the best of your skills and abilities. 
At this point in time, leverage flour, baking soda and salt into a 
bowl and aggregate. Equalize with prior mixture and develop 
intense and continuous liaison among inputs until well coordi- 
nated. Associate key chocolate and nut subsystems and execute 
stirring operations [Reprinted by permission]. 


The illustration ends with a governmental “output”: “Six 
dozen official government chocolate-chip cookie units.” But 
the wording from Post text is ideologically loaded. Modern 
private administration is just as capable of baking a batch of 
such units as is modern public administration, only in terms of 
its own for-profit style. 

The point is this. Persons who work day-to-day in the large, 
complicated organizations of modern societies regularly speak 
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idly. They are often parodied for their locutionary idleness. 
Their devotion to illocutionary and perlocutionary idle speech 
is equally pervasive. But there are further points: Why is this 
so? What can be done about it? What normal parts of speech 
action are most damaged by the wholesale use of idle 
organizational talk? To what end is such damage inflicted? 


THE ESSENTIAL PARTS OF SPEECH ACTION 


As John Searle has shown (Searle, 1979), illocutionary point 
is the essential condition for any type of speech. Hence, a 
promise is not a promise if it fails to bind a speaker to some 
particular course of action—the one announced by the 
propositional content of the utterance. The same general kind 
of requirement holds good for directives, commissives, asser- 
tives, expressives and declarations. Behind the use of rules in 
speech, then, lies a commitment to the rules one uses. This 
commitment is an essential commitment, an essential part of 
speech action. Speakers following the norms of everyday, 
taken-for-granted practice are necessarily committed to the 
illocutionary point of their speech acts. That is, speakers must 
take a posture or stance toward whatever kind of speech act 
they are performing (Searle, 1979: 8): 


In general, in the performance of any illocutionary act with a 
propositional content, the speaker expresses some attitude, 
state, etc., to that propositional content. Notice that this holds 
even if he is insincere [italics added], even if he does not have the 
belief, desire, intention, regret or pleasure which he expresses, 
he nonetheless expresses a belief, desire, intention, regret or 
pleasure in the performance of the speech act. 


Working talk in modern administration is being robbed of 
literal commitment to what that talk appears to be about, its 
propositional content. Administrators, although not neces- 
sarily or directly intending to speak so that their work is 
impeded, nevertheless operate from a set of tacit rules that 
produce contingently sincere speech acts. Hearers of such talk, 
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by making use of idle perlocutionary interpretative rules, 
further undermine the possibility of straightforward and 
committed speech action in modern administration. 

It is not as if administrative personnel have forgotten how to 
promise, declare, demand, request, threaten and the like. The 
problem does not lie with talk and how it works. Instead, the 
problem of idle administrative talk appears to lie in the realm 
of work, in routinely accepted practices. As speech acts seem to 
commit speakers to what they say, administrative work 
transforms commitment into “apparent” commitment, into 
“possible sincerity.” Idle administrative talk is akin to 
“figurative” (Searle, 1980) expression. But instead of being 
concerned with the replacement of literal by figurative 
language, idle talk involves the replacement of literal commit- 
ment by its figurative counterpart in the course of everyday 
administrative work. 


TALK AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
WORK CONTEXT 


This article began with remarks about the context of 
administrative effort. There it was claimed that administrative 
work may require defective, distorted speech action. The 
defectiveness referred to consists of locutionary, illocutionary 
and perlocutionary idle talk, itself traceable to the everyday 
practices of administration. Each form of idle, administrative 
talk is underlain by distorted intentions that originate in the 
course of work and are not specifically situated in the realm of 
talk itself. 

Locutionary idle talk often aims to “cover-up,” whether by 
apparently conscious design or not (Gurney, 1952; Kermode, 
1980). Illocutionary idle administrative talk typically proceeds 
in a polyvalent, contingent web of “potential commitments” to 
the speech acts of administrators. Perlocutionary idle talk in 
organizations arises from the interpretive obfuscation of what 
hearers think speakers are saying——whether the speaker intends 
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to make idle talk or not. In its own way, each form of idle 
administrative talk points to the larger administrative practices 
contextuating administrative discourse. The intentions behind 
idle speech acts arise from work, not “language.” 

Although this is not the place to launch a full discussion of 
how and why administrative work contexts sponsor idle talk, it 
is possible to offer some tentative and speculative thoughts 
about the bearing of this complex subject upon issues specific 
to the analytic framework of this article. 

The introduction to this article suggested two explanations 
for the widespread presence of locutionary, illocutionary and 
perlocutionary idle talk in modern administration. The first 
concerned the buffering role of idle talk in modern 
administration. 

Idle discourse may buffer competing versions of fairness 
that attempt to coexist within modern administrative practice. 
Scholarship of a Weberian cast has repeatedly confirmed that 
ideas of minimal decency in administrative hierarchies rest 
upon alternating basic norms. Sometimes traditional norma- 
tive modes have the upper hand, and at other times adminis- 
trative practice approximates the “rule of law.” The rational- 
legal norms embodied in merit systems, grievance hearings, 
and a variety of related organizational procedures often prove 
to be only a shaky overlay, one that reveals beneath it a set of 
more customary or traditional organizational norms. 

Recent discussions of “ideology” by Clegg and by Giddens 
point to a special role for coexisting norms of this sort. Giddens 
notes that practical, ongoing actions by people who operate in 
organized situations betray a tacit yet consistent effort to 
represent their own, regional interests as the universal interests 
of the other members in that organized situation (Giddens, 
1979; Clegg, 1979). To the extent that such a day-to-day 
struggle occurs, it is reasonable to suggest that administrators 
seek relief and temporary security through the buffering 
devices of idle talk. Given that idle talk “covers-up,” permits 
contingent and probablistic commitments, and devalues the 
sincerity of what people say or hear, it readily serves as a 
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coexistence device for administrators ensnared in the ideo- 
logical contests going on about them. Idle talk, then, may be a 
buffer for administrators trapped by and exposed to abrasions 
from competing organizational language norms. It may serve 
to insulate administrators from contests between the speakers 
of “Rational-Legal” on the one hand and the speakers of 
“Traditional” on the other. 

Recall what indirect, insinuatory speech can do. The clever 
user of synecdoché, plausible denial, bagain-chip threat—scrip 
and cipher-talk in other words—readily can span gaps between 
insinuated intentions and actual administrative consequences: 
If things work out for the best, you lay claim to the indirect and 
contingent intention that was insinuated. If your plan fails, 
deny that you ever intended to commit yourself to the 
illocutionary point of the speech acts involved. If it neither fails 
nor succeeds, just go on. Who cares? In the ideological flow 
and shift of politics in everyday administrative life, then, idle _ 
talk may be the device that buffers administration from the raw 
and “realistic” mature working talk. 

But however successful idle talk may be as a buffer device, it 
remains, at bottom, deceptive and deceitful talk. It is worth 
considering a second issue, namely whether administrative 
work itself 1s deceptive and deceitful work. Raising this 
question points to yet another explanation for the prominence 
of idle administrative talk. 

The charge that administrative work is deceptive is hardly an 
unheard of notion. Hannah Arendt has written forcefully on 
the subject of lying and contemporary politics. And before 
Arendt, George Orwell described language distortion in public 
address, suggesting that its chief flaw is duplicity (Arendt, 
1967; Orwell, 1953). But the fact that certain administrators 
have lied to the public must be weighed against the counter-fact 
that public and private administrators deny wholehartedly that 
they set out to lie to the public. 

Arendt’s discussion takes this fact into account and suggests 
that lies in politics stem from a distorted modern politics, 
rather than from the motive patterns of individual 
administrators. But both Orwell and Areridt retain in their 
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discussions a strong flavor of voluntarism. Both, that is, hope 
intensely for the rejection of lying talk in public. They seem to 
believe that either a new public life or.the rejection of lies and 
cover-ups by administrators can take place by means of 
commitment and reason. 

Perhaps views like Arendt’s and Orwell’s are not grounded 
fully enough in the plane of everyday administrative insti- 
tutional practice. It may be that “fiction” is the central problem 
of modern administrative work, not lying. It may be, simply, 
that administrators do not act in a work context that permits 
the clear distinction (in advance) of truth, falsity and fiction. 

In this respect John Searle has again offered a most 
insightful observation (Searle, 1979: 67): 


What separates fiction from lies is the existence of a separate set 
of conventions which enable the author to go through the 
motions of making statements which he knows to be not true 
even though he has no intention to deceive. 


Searle’s statement holds for the possibility of anew account of 
deceit in administrative work and talk. Perhaps, the account 
goes, modern organizational society has evolved a body of 
conventions that permit the making of statements known not 
to be true that are made, nevertheless, without the intention to 
deceive. Like fiction, these statements and the work attending 
them would not be deceitful as they would be removed from the 
domain of truth and falsity (much as fiction is so removed). 
Direct, literal and straightforward tests of experience could be 
applied to such fictionalized work only with considerable 
qualification. 

A first step in appreciating this account of deceit-as-norm is 
to show how fictionalized administrative work and talk might 
differ from fiction itself. Clearly, such work could only be 
fictionlike. Literary critics often affirm a clear division between 
“reality” and fiction (Wellek and Warren, 1956: 25): 


The statements in a novel, in a poem, or in a drama are not 
literaly true; they are not logical propositions. There is acentral 
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and important difference between a statement, even in a 
historical novel or a novel by Balzac which seems to convey 
“information” about actual happenings, and the same informa- 
tion appearing in a book of history or sociology. ... A character 
in a novel differs from a historical figure or a figure in real life. 
He is made only of the sentences describing him or put into his 
mouth by the author. He has no past, no future, and sometimes 
no continuity of life. 


Fictionalized work and talk can only approximate fiction, 
at best. In examining fictionalized work, one need not try to 
support confused notions such as “the girlhood of Shake- 
speare’s heroines” or “how many children had Lady Macbeth” 
(Wellek and Warren, 1956). Credibility can be brought to the 
concept of fictionlike work by looking at two widely approved 
convention systems in modern administration that bring fictive 
elements into administrative work and talk. The first of these 
will be called the “systemicness” convention. The second will 
be termed the “perspectival” convention. 

The systemicness convention is a metaphor for action 
(Ortony, 1980). It is so widely accepted and so thoroughly 
reinforced by practical administrative tools, for example, 
flowcharts and computer-based information systems, that it is, 
practically speaking, a given. It suggests that all administrative 
work is interdependent, concatenated, inferwoven, multilevel 
and cybernetically integrated unless shown to be otherwise. 
Organizational action is, thus, “holistic” and “processual. ”It 
links mutually interactive “environments” that are themselves 
systemic. Choices and their outcomes are greatly, perhaps 
indeciperhably, extended over stretches of time and space. 
More abstracted than the designation “cogs in a machine,” 
individuals at work under “systemicness” conventions become 
parts of the “flow.” In the private sector, systemicness is 
documented by the semifictional accounting practices ‘of 
merged, multidivisional corporate conglomerates (Whiteside, 
1978). Pluralistic or marketplace political life and the complex- 
ities of fundamental arrangements like federalism anchor the 
systemicness of public affairs. 
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What “systemicness” does as a convention system is to 
transform completely the significance of personal vocabularies 
that lie at the heart of administrative work. Phrases like 
“accuse,” “grant authority to,” “charge with the responsibility 
for” and other voluntarist parts of working talk, under the 
influence of the systemicness convention, lose their literal 
meaning. Systemicness supplants the reality accents that make 
for simple straightforward linkage between illocutionary force 
and illocutionary point. Simple, literal working talk indicates 
that my promise to “X” carries with it an illocutionary point 
such that I am sincerely committed to doing something (“X”) in 
the future. Systemicness fictionalizes this pattern. It makes my 
“promise” into a metaphorical version of a literal “promise,” 
because now the promise is assumed to be contingent upon 
“the flow” of long, involved, concatenated and multilevel 
events wholly outside of my control (or perhaps any other 
person’s). 

This is not simply the conversion of literal vocabulary into 
figurative talk. By becoming metaphorical, administrative 
speech acts remain “literal” speech acts. What has happened, I 
would contend, is that the “systemicness” convention operates 
as a constitutive rule (Searle, 1970: 33-42), such that promises, 
commands, orders, requests, questions and the like become 
literal yet “fictive” or “fictionlike” speech acts. 

Like fiction, “systemicness” imposes upon administrative 
speech acts an all-encompassing set of conventions so that 
apparently literal, true and simple speech acts known not to be 
true occur regularly. Just as one would not call the speeches of 
a character from a novel “false” (despite the fact that they 
cannot be called “true” in any strict sense either), you would 
not say that metaphorical promises, orders, requests and 
commands are deceitful, duplicitous “lies” in virtue of their 
being “false.” Still, the convention of “systemicness” deter- 
mines that administrative speech acts will not be literally “true” 
either. In the largest sense, in fact, they may not be open either 
to falsification or verification given that they are the mere 
metaphoric relatives of literal, straightforward working speech 
acts. 
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“Systemicness” as a working convention system places both 
the “reality” of the past and the “continuity of life” in the hands 
of the larger system, not in the voluntaristic control of 
individual executives, managers, clerks, accountants, word 
processors and intelligence analysts. The WHOLE not only 
subsumes the “parts,” it linguistically acts as an “author.” It 
becomes the reified originator of what speech acts refer to and, 
as a result, it tinges action at the individual, voluntary level 
with a sense of “fiction.” 

There is, of course, no denying that some administrators lie 
and that they deceive both the public and themselves. There is 
no reason to deny that such deceit debilitates both adminis- 
trative life and modern society. The point being suggested is 
that even those lies and deceptions come from within a 
fictionalizing context once the “systemicness convention” is 
adopted completely. As a result, this fictionlike effect must be 
taken into account in evaluating voluntaristic lies in adminis- 
trative work. 

To the extent that “systemicness” is capable of conven- 
tionally distorting work in modern organizations so that it 
becomes “fictive,” it points to an influence that is capable of. 
eroding commitment to speech acts completely. It can, that is, 
absolve and dissolve committed speech and, with it, respon- 
sibility by practically merging daily administrative life and 
“theater.” Of course, it would be hyperbole to propose that the 
two areas have literally merged. What has perhaps evolved, 
however, is a new conventional context for administrative 
work, one selectively capable of transforming speech acts into 
metaphoric versions of formerly literal ones. Such an adminis- 
trative context would be a “fictional” one. In a new sense it 
would also be a deceitful one, one fitting social philosopher 
Jurgen Habermas (1979): “Role playing in fictional contexts.” 

“Perspectivalism” is a convention closely related to “systemic- 
ness,” both in its operation and its effects. In effect, it says that 
life, work and talk in modern organizations is ex parte, or at 
least “bounded.” James March and Herbert Simon made this 
convention into part of every MPA/ MBA candidate’s conven- 
tional wisdom by propounding their concept “bounded ratio- 
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nality” in organizational decision-making (March and Simon, 
1958). “Perspectivalism,” says that individuals cannot have the 
“Eye of God.” They must operate from within their own 
perceptual, limited presuppositions and, acting within this 
assumptive world, they will necessarily approach things from 
their own angle. Although some commentators have linked 
this insight with defenses of “incremental” decision-making 
approaches, it is also coupled with defenses and attacks upon 
the ethics of managerial choice. 

Where talk and administrative work are concerned, how- 
ever, “perspectivalism” has the clear potential for acting as a 
fictionalizing convention. It propounds a view of organi- 
zational behavior that alters the thrust of talk. Words like 
“intended,” “committed,” “designed,” “authorized,” “con- 
trolled,” and a good many other terms having an address that 
situates their significance at.the door of some individual in the 
organization, now carry a new valence or qualification. The 
person who intended or committed or designed or planned or 
authorized, that is, did so from his or her “viewpoint.” Not only 
this, but the person in question could not help but do so. It is 
her or his destiny to be bound to the presuppositions from 
which action is approached and initiated. 

Like “systemicness,” the “perspectivalism” doctrine, when 
operating as a convention, sustains a widespread belief that 
administrators will make statements that are known not to be 
true—statements that represent merely their own “view,” that 
is—but that are nevertheless not intentionally deceptive and 
duplicitous. In this way “perspectivalism” fictionalizes work 
and talk. It places literal speech action in an institutional 
context that maintains the speech action’s literalness without 
rendering it figurative. But the context does “fictionalize” the 
literal illocutionary point of the speech action and perhaps its 
illocutionary force as well. It becomes inherently momentary, 
time-bound, place-bound and “subject-bound” speech. 

“Perspectivalism” affects the motive side of administrative 
work most of all. “Systemicness” focuses on the outcomes and 
consequences of action in organizations. Both, however, act as. 
widespread and functioning constitutive rules (Searle, 1970: 
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33-42). They not only help action to go on, they actually tell 
those in modern organizations what will “count as” an instance 
of legitimate talk by saying just how the talk is to be taken. Talk 
is to be taken oxymoronically: it is potentially literal, contin- 
gently definite, explicitly ambiguous, definitely possible, straight- 
forwardly indirect, clearly vague and distinctly equivocal. 
Such oxymoronic signification remains at all times inchoate 
speech. It is a talk that defies most formulations of ethical 
behavior—be it the Categorical Imperative, the norm of 
Universalized Fairness (Hare, 1972), or merely the Golden 
Rule—by being fictionlike by virtue of context. 

Just as one would not try Iago in court for lying or look for 
Oliver Twist’s birthplace, one cannot readily assign working 
meaning to talk that comes from within a fictionlike context. Is 
it true, false, or merely idle? It seems at least credible that much l 
of it is merely idle, but that this “mere-ness” is of profound 
significance. The deceptiveness and deceitfulness of such talk 
would have to be assayed from a set of norms that take the 
institutionalizing of deceit-through-fiction into account. Like 
the problem of literalness inside fiction, deceit in fiction and 
truth in fictionlike contexts poses new problems for adminis- 
tration. 

But whatever creates idle talk in modern administration or 
whatever may be its proper understanding, it seems that it 
deeply affects literal commitment to what is said and points to 
deep effects upon the meaning of literal commitments in 
modern society. In particular, I think it can do the following 
things to one’s commitment to committed speech action in 
modern administration. It can make it: 


(A) In Principle— 
(1) incoherent, illogical and void 
(2) morally untenable 


or 


(B) Expediently— 
(1) unnecessary, that is, neutralized 
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(2) undesirable, that is, penalized 

(3) ineffective, that is, diluted 

(4) contingent, that is, conditional or hypothetical 
(5) irrelevant, that is, uninteresting 


or 


(C) Both A and B 
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While coproduction has been the topic of a growing number of scholarly articles, this 
literature has neglected the relationship between coproduction and community. The 
concept of coproduction is rooted in the older and broader theoretical framework of 
community; because community contexts differ, so does the local capacity for 
coproduction. A typology of “alternative auspices” under which various local 
Junctions are carried out suggests that coproduction may be performed by individuals, 
informal groups, and formal nonprofit organizations. There are implications in this 
for the local administrator’s three general role sets: extracommunity, local community, 
and intra-agency roles. Particularly, there may be different local roles—facilitator, 
broker, and organizer—to be played, depending upon the.community’s capacity for 
coproduction. 


COPRODUCTION AND 
COMMUNITIES 
Implications for Local Administrators 


RICHARD A. SUNDEEN 
University of Southern California 


The coproduction of public services has become a topic of increasing 
interest and importance among public administrators and researchers 
in recent years (see Bjur and Siegel, 1977; Committee for. Economic 
Development, 1982; League of California Cities, 1981; Parks, 1981; 
Percy, 1979; Rich, 1978, 1981; Rosentraub and Sharp, 1981; Sharp, 
1978, 1980; Warren et al., 1982; Whitaker, 1980). With the reduction 
of revenues and increased costs of providing services, public agencies 
have begun to seek out local citizens—individuals and groups—to 
obtain their assistance in coproducing various public services. From 
the perspective of local citizens, coproduction affords opportunities 
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for greater participation in and control over the production and 
delivery of services. For the purposes of this article, the following 
definition will be used: Coproduction is the voluntary production of 
goods and/or services by local residents, usually in conjunction with 
public agencies. Generally, the producers of these services are also 
among the consumers of the services.’ 

A significant, but relatively neglected, dimension of coproduction 
is its relation to the concept of community as well as to the actual 
community context in which coproductive activities take place. 
Coproduction shares several important attributes with community 
and in many respects may be said to be derived conceptually from the 
idea of community. Although the definition of community is not 
precise and suffers from overuse or indiscriminant use, there are three 
commonly held attributes of community: social interaction, shared 
territory, and a common tie or ties (Hillery, 1955: 118). These 
characteristics contribute to the cohesiveness and solidarity of the 
community with social relations among its members marked by 
mutual aid, cooperation, and holistic ties—in contrast to segmented, 
impersonal ties. In a comparison of the “dominant” model of urban 
government and the coproduction model, Sharp (1980) sets forth the 
assumption of “conjoint responsibility” that forms the basis of the 
coproduction model. As the term implies, citizen and administrator 
play broader and more flexible roles in assuming mutual responsi- 
bility for identifying problems and implementing solutions. Ac- 
cording to the model, the public official not only attempts to respond 
to citizen demands but also “to develop and work with citizens as 
coproducers.” Likewise, in contrast to the citizen role of making 
demands upon local government under a dominant model, the citizen 
role expands to include that of evaluator and student of public 
affairs, “in order to assist local officials’ performances and contribute 
to local conditions for more effective service delivery” (Sharp, 1980: 
113). In short, Sharp’s description of the coproduction model 
includes ideas of mutual trust, problem solving, and shared responsi- 
bilities, all of which are intrinsic to the idea of community, 

The forces of bureaucratization, urbanization, and industrial- 
ization in American society have tended to transform communities 
and reduce their internal solidarity, territoriality, and local autonomy 
(Stein, 1960). We have witnessed an increased scale of society where 
economic and political decisions affecting local areas are made in 
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organizations located outside those areas (Taub et al., 1974). Further, 
roles previously played by families and informal groups were taken 
over by formally constituted public and private service organizations. 
This has been especially true in the areas of education and welfare. 
Warren (1978) uses a social system approach in the study of 
community to analyze the impact of these changes on local communi- 
ties. He conceptualizes the community as comprising vertical and 
horizontal patterns of interaction. The former are those ties of local 
units and subsystems to extracommunity systems, while the latter 
represents the interactions and ties of local units and subsystems with 
each other. Warren points out that because of changes in American 
society similar to those noted above, the vertical patterns of 
interaction have become stronger and the horizontal patterns 
weaker, resulting in the decreased autonomy of the local community. 
Viewed in the context of these perspectives of community, copro- 
duction is a strengthening of the local system of horizontal patterns. 
The occurrence of coproduction illustrates how the community 
system may adjust to the reduced resources coming from outside the 
community by increasing the role played by local units. Thus, one of 
the potential consequences of coproduction is the rediscovery of the 
community, It represents a partial redirection away from services 
being handed down to citizens by public agencies and toward 
individuals and groups assuming greater responsibility for carrying 
out local-level functions. 

With the relevance of coproduction to the concept of community 
in mind, the objective of the remainder of the article is to explore 
more closely the local strategies for enhancing coproduction. The 
sections that follow will focus on the differences in community 
contexts and local capacities for coproduction, types of coproduction 
units in communities, and roles and strategies for administrators in 
fostering coproduction. 


COMMUNITY CONTEXTS AND 
CAPACITIES FOR 
COPRODUCTION DIFFER 


Despite the general transformation of American society, “loss of 
community” has not been experienced uniformly or universally 
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throughout the United States. For example, Hunter (1978) points out 
that in contrast to traditional conceptions of urban communities as 
socially disorganized and alienating, local sentiment has been found 
to persist in blue-collar, ethnic enclaves or urban areas, such as 
those studied by Gans (1962) and Suttles, (1968, 1972), as well as in 
some suburbs, such as Levitown (Gans, 1967) and Crestwood 
Heights, a suburb of Toronto (Seeley et al., 1956). Also, Warren and 
Warren (1977) identified at least two types of urban neighborhoods 
where a high level of social organization exists: the “integral” type of 
neighborhoods, which had strong internal as well as external or 
out-of-community ties, and the “parochial” type, which possessed a 
shared sense of values. These cohesive neighborhoods are charac- 
terized by strong family and primary relationships among residents 
who are highly involved in the life of the neighborhood. 

Several writers, including Janowitz (1952), Webber (1968), and 
Wellman and Leighton (1979), have documented the existence of the 
partial or nonterritorially based community (“community of limited 
liability”), where members have only a limited involvement in the 
local area, depending on personal needs. Because of the grcwing 
separation between work and residence and the high rates of 
geographic mobility among Americans, a second nonterritorial 
community has arisen, where members have a strong commitment to 
a nongeographic community, such as a professional association or a 
religious group (“community without propinquity”). 

These differences have important implications for understanding 
the community context that best contributes to coproduction. Using 
Wellman and Leighton’s (1979) notions of a network perspective— 
such as the social linkages and flow of resources—it is possible to 
describe the comparative likelihood of mobilizing community partic- 
ipation in coproduction. For example, one could hypothesize the 
following: The greater the number of social linkages between 
individuals and groups within a local community, the more likely that 
coproduction capacities exist. 


LESS COHESIVE COMMUNITIES 


Among the three general models of local community that tend to 
be found by researchers—highly cohesive spatial territories, socially 
disorganized with little spatial identification, and cohesive but 
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associated with a particular aspect of a community or a nonterritorial 
community—those least socially cohesive and integrated present the 
greatest difficulties in stimulating community participation in 
coproduction. These communities have few resources, little stake in 
the community, and a history of being targeted for social rehabili- 
tation by national social policies. The likelihood of residents in such 
communities assuming responsibility with local government to 
produce services remains low. 


COHESIVE COMMUNITIES 


On the other hand, “dense ties and communal solidarity” of more 
cohesive communities should “facilitate the ready mobilization of the 
community’s resources for the aid of members in good standing.” In 
those urban ethnic and working-class areas where individual re- 
sources may not be adequate and cannot be acquired elsewhere, an © 
ethic of conserving and sharing scarce resources frequently prevails 
(Wellman and Leighton, 1979: 90). Rich (1978: 10) asserts that 
coproduction would enable residents of low-income neighborhoods 
to enjoy expanded services without bearing the full burden of the 
costs. Also, among those more affluent suburban areas that are 
highly cohesive and where active volunteerism seems to prevail, one 
might expect to find coproductive efforts. 

However, the relationship between cohesiveness and coproduction 
is not always a simple one. In fact, there is evidence that close-knit 
communities may have greater difficulty in organizing for collective 
action than communities with weak ties. For example, Crenson 
(1974) found that community organizations where members scored 
high on measures of both organizational activities and friendship ties 
tended to score high on organizational conflict, possibly making it 
difficult to develop an agenda and articulate a set of political 
demands. Granovetter (1973) suggests that strong ties maybe con- 
centrated within particular groups and cliques of acommunity, and it 
requires weak ties or “bridges” to link those fragmented groups in 
order to create cohesiveness and the capacity for concerted action. 
Thus, the relationship between cohesiveness and capacity for col- 
lective organization—especially when close-knit cliques or subgroups 
exist within the community—may be curvilinear, with moderately 
cohesive (socially integrated) communities being most capable of 
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collective action.’ This, of course, is an empirical question requiring 
further research. 


PARTIAL COMMUNITIES 


The implication of the third type of community—where there is 
partial or nonterritorial community—rests on either (1) the personal 
needs of the residents as determined by their place in the life cycle, 
income level, or gender and the extent to which the community meets 
those needs or (2) the extra-local orientations of its residents. In the 
first instance, one’s personal interests and needs may serve as the 
basis for participation in a coproductive effort, such as the family 
with school-age children involved in providing educational services, 
or the single, elderly person involved in a neighborhood watch 
program. As for the case of community without propinquity, 
members are not likely to identify with or be committed to the local 
area and thus will not have a high sense of communal or mutual 
responsibility. Yet, by nature of their extralocal orientation and ties, 
the members possess the capacity to acquire valuable resources from 
the outside that would not otherwise be available to the local 
residential area. Thus, coproductive activities by this group might be 
along highly specialized lines, using resources and skills relevant to a 
particular functional community. In reality these three types of local 
community may be found to exist together in different proportions. 
The task of the administrator in mobilizing coproduction efforts is to 
be able to identify and appreciate those local conditions that make up 
the context for coproduction of services. 


A TYPOLOGY OF 
COMMUNITY COPRODUCTION UNITS 


In addition to the local conditions that frame the potential 
coproduction capacity of a community, the local units that assist in 
carrying out the production of services are also important factors. In 
developing their respective typologies of coproduction, Rich (1981) 
and Percy (1979) distinguish between coproductive efforts performed 
by individuals and groups or collectives. However, they do not make 
any distinction within groups or collectives between informally and 
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formally organized groups. Recent research in urban communities 
has shed new light on the importance of informal networks of local 
residents that exert powerful influence over their members and within 
the life of the neighborhood but that differ considerably from 
individual or family activities or more formally organized groups, 
such as churches and clubs. 

Roland Warren (1978) has proposed a model of acommunity that 
has particular relevance to the current interest in coproduction. He 
writes that a community is that combination of social units and 
systems that perform the major social functions having locality 
relevance (Warren, 1978: 9). These major locality-relevant social 
functions are (1) production, distribution, and consumption, (2) 
socialization, (3) social control, (4) social participation, and (5) 
mutual support. These functions are carried out by a number of 
different possible local units, including individuals or families, ad hoc 
informal organizations, formally organized associations, individuals 
or groups interested in financial gain, and official governmental 
bodies. Although one or two of these units typically perform a 
substantial portion of a particular function—for example, the 
schools, an official public agency, carry out socialization tasks— 
other types of units also perform that function in the community, for 
instance, peer groups (an informal organization) or youth service 
agencies (a formal association). These units performing the local 
functions form a continuum ranging from individuals and families to 
governmental organizations; in recent years, with urbanization, 
industrialization, and bureaucratization, as well as the growth of 
welfare economics, profit-making and public organizations have 
taken over the performance of many locality-relevant functions. 
Further, as support for public programs decreases, these system 
adjustments will occur and functions may continue to be carried out 
under “alternative auspices” (Warren, 1978: 213-239). In this way the 
community is conceptualized as a social system performing functions 
essential for its maintenance. As illustrated in Figure 1, individuals, 
informal groups, and formal not-for-profit organizations are those 
local system units that coproduce services; the conditions under 
which they become activated to participate in the coproduction 
process differ.’ 

Anexample of the performance of the social control function with 
special focus on crime prevention and control will illustrate the 
relation between type of unit and function and ways in which these 
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Figure 1: A Typology of Community Coproduction Units 


units coproduce local security from crime. Also, this discussion will 
describe the conditions that appear to lead to a particular unit being 
involved and the resources necessary for the unit to perform the 
function. 


INDIVIDUALS 


Individuals and families contribute to security from crime through 
informal means, such as the use of gossip, lecture, praise, or informal 
surveillance. A person may observe a neighborhood child taking 
something of value from the front porch, stop him or her from 
completing the act, and scold the child or, possibly, invoke the 
intervention of a “higher” unit by calling the police. Individuals may 
also utilize more instrumental means of protection by installing 
special locks or windows, locking doors, or securing weapons, dogs, 
whistles, or alarm systems. The conditions that invoke participation 
at this level may be of a spontaneous or planned nature. For example, 
the happenstance of seeing a potential delinquent in one’s yard may 
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lead to individual behavior. On the other hand, awareness of a crime 
wave may cause one to seek crime prevention training and to take 
new or additional security precautions. The conditions at this level of 
social control, as well as the resources of the individual or family, 
depend upon their free time and availability, which are likely to be a 
reflection of their socioeconomic status and place in the life cycle.* 


AD HOC GROUPS 


Ad hoc informal groups and neighborhoods also perform crime 
prevention and control activities that maintain social control at the 
local level. Similar in many respects to individuals and families in that 
they depend on availability and their own economic resources, they 
are different nevertheless because they depend on a minimal level of 
normative consensus over what constitutes the “moral order” 
(Suttles, 1968), and their influence goes beyond the spatial boundaries 
of the single residential unit. For example, local neighborhood 
residents may take vigilante action against youth who are creating 
disturbances at night in the neighborhood. 

As has been observed by Suttles (1968, 1972) in Chicago and 
Naparstek (1978) in Milwaukee and Baltimore, a substantial amount 
of informal social control and social support occurs within ethnic 
neighborhoods. For example, Suttles found that opposing groups 
were able to live in a relatively peaceful way within inner-city areas of 
Chicago through the process of cognitive mapping in which the area 
was divided by residents into several smaller defended territories. He 
found that the inadequacy of formal control agencies, such as the 
police and schools, induced local adolescent males to assume the role 
of an informal police power. Similarly, Skogan and Maxfield (1981: 
265) also found “bands of white toughs” patrolling the boundaries of 
black sections. 


FORMAL NOT-FOR-PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 


Formally organized associations, such as cooperatives, voluntary 
associations, and block clubs, also perform social control activities 
that augment the police. Unlike individuals and informal groups, 
these formal groups frequently have volunteer or salaried staff, a 
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governing board of community residents, and a set of written bylaws 
that must be considered before coproductive activities will occur. 
Further, the resources of formally organized groups are also derived 
from external sources, such as the legitimacy conferred upon them by 
city agencies—the police, political and financial support from other 
community groups, local residents who volunteer their time and 
skills, private donations, and publicly funded grants. Examples 
include formally established neighborhood watch organizations and 
vigilante groups, such as the Guardian Angels. In a study of urban 
vigilantes, Marx and Archer (1976) found that the conditions shaping 
the participation of such groups depended on whether the group was 
supplemental or adversarial in relation to the police and whether or 
not the police encouraged the group. For example, supplemental 
groups that are encouraged by the police are similar to crime watch 
groups that the police assist and support. The members perceive the 
breakdown of law and order but do not blame the police. In fact, they 
see themselves as an auxiliary to the police. In turn, the police view 
them as auxiliaries and closely supervise their activities. At the other 
extreme are groups displeased with the police services who see 
themselves as providing a balance or counterforce to potential police 
abuse or neglect, such as the early Guardian Angels and Black 
Panthers of the 1970s. The police distrust them and do not provide 
any support; in fact, the police may even use their powers to curb the 
activities of such groups. 

The utility of this model for coproduction is that, first, it provides a 
comparison of the “alternative auspices” under which community 
security is performed. It enables us to appreciate the various units 
under which coproduction takes place and some significant differ- 
ences between those units. Second, by delineating conditions under 
which the differing units contribute to the production of community 
security, the administrator can better understand when units are most 
and/or least likely to contribute to the coproduction process. This 
would also provide insight into the possible inequities of service 
distribution among local areas that may result from differing 
coproduction capacities (see Warren et al., 1983). Finally, by 
considering the resources upon which each unit depends, the 
administrator is in a position to know what is needed to increase the 
respective units’ coproductive capacities and decrease inequities. 

For the sake of illustration this discussion has focused only on the 
coproduction of community safety at the local level, but one could 
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also apply the model to other kinds of locality-relevant functions or 
specific types of local services—such as education, health, or 
welfare—with equally useful results. 


ROLES AND STRATEGIES 
FOR ADMINISTRATORS 


Coproduction increases the need for local administrators to take 
on new roles or modify their current roles. There are three general sets 
of role relationships relevant to coproduction: the administrator’s 
intra-agency roles, local community roles, and external or extra- 
community roles.° 


Intra-Agency Roles 


Intra-agency roles are the roles filled in the supervision and 
management of volunteers and the treatment of regular salaried 
employees. If coproduction includes the use of volunteers in per- 
forming work activities similar to those of salaried employees, the 
supervisor will need to employ motivational strategies, disciplinary 
sanctions, and personal regulations for each group of workers, while 
at the same time maintaining some sense of equitable treatment 
toward each. Also, old perceptions and role relationships between 
public employees and community volunteers may require modifi- 
cations so that there is greater empathy for and acceptance of 
community perspectives, increased appreciation of the relevance and 
value of coproductive efforts, and less perceived threat to the 
professionalism of public employees because of shared work with 
volunteers (see Sharp, 1980; Cooper, 1980). 


LOCAL COMMUNITY ROLES 


The local administrator’s set of “horizontal” or local community 
roles with individuals and groups includes those of broker, facilitator, 
and community developer/ organizer (see Figure 2). Everi though all 
three roles are part of the local administrator’s repertoire, the relative 
emphasis placed on each role depends on specific assumptions about 
the local community. The role of community organizer/developer 
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Figure 2: Dominant Administrator Roles According to Local Capacity for Co- 
production 


assumes that communities have little, if any, current capacity for 
collective or individual participation in coproducing services. Thus, 
the administrator intent on initiating and developing such capacities, 
without coopting them, will proceed first with helping the local area 
define its own needs and solidify as a coherent group. 

The facilitator role of the public agency official assumes that the 
local area is organized to the extent that there are at least potential 
coproducers who require assistance before they are effectively 
mobilized. For example, the League of California Cities (1981) 
recently emphasized the need for public officials to help citizens learn 
to participate in providing their own services. In this role, the public 
official’s goal is to increase participation in the local coproduction 
process. The means to this goal are through helping individuals and 
groups develop the tools that will enhance their sense of competence, 
such as the feeling that their participation can effectively influence the 
quality of their individual and community life in a positive way. The 
role behavior of the local public official toward this end may include 
identifying and teaching appropriate technical knowledge, as well as 
political and organizational skills, regarding the public service 
delivery process to community members (see Cooper, 1980: 440; 
Rosentraub and Sharp, 1981: 514). 

The role of broker is most appropriate for communities where 
there are substantial numbers of individuals, informal groups, and 
more formally organized interest groups experienced in and com- 
mitted to various facets of community improvement. For the local 
administrator, it is a matter of assisting in the assessment and 
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identification of local service needs and locating individuals and 
groups who possess the motivation and knowledge to coproduce 
those services. The administrator serves as catalyst, facilitator, and 
initiator in order to mobilize those resources and get them under way. 
Once the service delivery has been established and is operating, the 
role becomes primarily one of coordination. Finally, playing these 
roles effectively requires that the administrator take on the additional 
role of community student. The administrator must become trained 
in the skills of community analysis in order to understand the 
structure and processes of the community, including the implications 
for coproduction of its demographic composition, the informal 
political structures, and social and cultural processes. 


ROLES OUTSIDE THE COMMUNITY 


In addition to playing internal management roles and local roles 
within the community, the local administrator also plays roles that 
link him or her outside the community. These extracommunity ties to 
other levels of government, for example, represent channels through 
which flow both opportunities for resources and constraints on them. 
The local administrator will involve him- or herself in these vertical 
subsystems in ways that will contribute to the coproductive capacity 
of the community. These activities may range from negotiating with 
union officials in order to overcome possible resistance to copro- 
duction, to lobbying at the county, state, or federal level in order to 
create legislation encouraging coproduction, such as tax incentives 
for citizens who coproduce a service (Bjur and Siegel, 1977), to 
soliciting seed money from private corporations and foundations in 
order to initiate a special project or assist local neighborhood 
organizations. In these and similar examples, the local administrator 
must give close attention to an additional set of externally related 
roles with the purpose of bringing in new resources or capturing 
existing, but unused, resources for coproduction. 

These activities will give assurance to community members that 
attempts are being made to ensure that resources are available for 
community problem solving (see Rich, 1981: 69-71), as well as 
reinforce the role of government in creating conditions that will 
stimulate volunteerism by citizens—for example, ensuring that 
adequate resources are available for problem solving, reducing the 
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costs of communicating with local government, and presenting 
government as an ally in efforts to improve the community through 
the decentralization of decision-making. 


SUMMARY 


The concept of coproduction of public services has developed 
recently into an important and widely discussed topic by those 
concerned with public administration and policy at the local level. 
While the concept has been treated as if it were a relatively new 
phenomenon, it has strong conceptual linkages to the older and 
broader theoretical framework and literature of community studies. 
Communities possess different capacities for the coproduction of 
services by residents and public agencies by virtue of the differences in 
structure and organization as well as the availability of local units 
that carry out coproduction. This suggests that administrators and 
policymakers should be sensitive to their community contexts so that 
they may select appropriate roles to enhance the development of 
coproduction and design or choose policies dealing with copro- 
duction that account for the particularistic nature of communities. 


NOTES 


1. For further discussion on definitional problems of the coproduction concept, 
see Warren et al. (1982, 1983) and Brudney and England (1983). 

2. This idea was suggested to me by an anonymous reviewer of Administration & 
Society. 

3. The profit-making organization in Warren’s scheme has been dropped because 
of the voluntary nature of coproduction. Also, the case of a profit-making organization 
that provides services for a fee is not very different from having citizens pay for a 
service from a government agency through taxes. An exceptional condition under 
which a profit-making organization’s provision of services can entail coproduction is 
the case where local residents might staff an organization that donates materials or 
staff time toward the provision of services. Under this condition, recipients of the 
service act as producers of it. 

4. Although these individual activities are not always performed in conjunction 
with justice agencies, their consequences are similar to those of services provided by 
public agencies. Thus, they may be conceptualized as “active individual coproduction” 
(Brudney and England, 1983) or “parallel production” (Warren et al., 1982, 1983). 
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5. The content of this section is an expansion of comments I made at the National 
Conference on Citizenship and Public Service, New York City, April 1983, and 
forthcoming in a special issue of Public Administration Review. 
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Implementation studies appearing since 1973 show a disappointing lack of con- 
vergence that may be due to different, often implicit, conceptualizations of 
implementation. They range from “classical” linear models linking policy or statute 
with execution to “circular,” “adaptive,” or “evolutionary” concepts that envisage a 
more dynamic interaction between the making and implementation of policy. It is 
suggested that the wide range of possible situations calls for a contingent theory linking 
policy to implementation. Such a theory demands a conceptual model that is abstract 
enough to accommodate diversity and to recognize that failure to implement policies 
or programs is not an aberration. A model is presented that meets these specifications: 
the Policy-Program-Implementation Process (PPIP) model, which can serve as a 
conceptual framework for developing contingent theories of policy implementation in 
the future. . 


FROM IDEA TO ACTION 
Notes for a Contingency Theory 
of the Policy Implementation Process 


ERNEST R. ALEXANDER 
University of Wisconsin— Milwaukee 


In their seminal book, Implementation, Pressman and Wildavsky 
(1973: 166-175) noted how little attention had been devoted to the 
implementation process. Since their work appeared in 1973, literature 
on implementation has begun to emerge. Unfortunately its con- 
vergence is still small’ and the lack of a coherent theory of 
implementation noted by Berman (1978) is still evident. 

Are the results of all the effort invested in studying implementation 
over the last eight years disappointing? Is it still too soon to expect to 
know more than has already been learned? Or have all the investi- 
gators been engaged in an enterprise that is intrinsically infeasible? 
Two factors could conceivably limit our possible understanding of 
the implementation process. 

One factor is the complexity of joint action; complexity that 
inhibits the smooth implementation of policies, however clearly they 
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are stated, and that can limit our capability to analyze and 
understand what went wrong. Complexity has already been pointed 
out as a source of trouble (Pressman and Wildavsky, 1973: 87-124), 
and the simple probability arithmetic of complex undertakings will 
obviously severely lower their chances of success (Behn, 1980). 

The second factor is our conceptualization of the process that links 
ideas to action. This is the process, in fact, that subsumes what we 
usually think of as “implementation.” Preceding studies of imple- 
mentation have displayed several divergent approaches to this 
process. These approaches, although making some real contributions 
to our understanding of implementation, have some defects that, I 
believe, both inhibit convergence in the literature and hinder the 
development of acoherent body of theory. Such a theory should offer 
a general framework for describing and explaining the policy 
implementation process, and provide a conceptual context within 
which individual studies are arrayed, making clear their contribution 
to a cumulative body of understanding. 

This theory, of course, does not exist, nor does any of the work 
that has been done on policy implementation—valuable though it 
is—offer prospects for developing such a theory. This is because each 
of the contributions, as I will show, has viewed the process from a 
partial or particular perspective that disqualifies it from serving as 
the basis for a model that is general enough—perhaps also abstract 
enough—to incorporate the different approaches to implementation 
that already exist, and to reflect the richness, diversity, and com- 
plexity of the policy implementation process as we know it. 

Although it might be argued that such a theory is either 
unnecessary, infeasible, or both, these objections will be addressed. 
The case will be made as to why such a framework is needed for the 
development of a coherent and convergent body of theory capable of 
explaining relations between deliberation, actions, and outcomes. It 
is unlikely, as I will suggest, that any type of theory could be 
developed other than a contingent theory, that would meet these 
requirements. 

Finally, this article will present a model of the policy imple- 
mentation process that might serve as the basis for developing a 
contingent theory. I will show how this model can provide a 
conceptual framework for understanding variations in the policy 
implementation process, and offer a common vocabulary that 
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enables the integration of precedent cases and studies, and identifies 
problems for future research. 


APPROACHES TO IMPLEMENTATION AND POLICY: 
A REVIEW 


Precedent work on implementation includes—explicitly or by 
inference—both an analytic approach to implementation, and an 
underlying conception of the implementation process. In analytic 
approaches we can find a good deal of overlap among those authors 
whose conceptions of the implementation process are sufficiently 
limited to enable them to identify concrete and operationalizable 
variables. This overlap is illustrated in Table 1, extracted from four 
recent contributions to the implementation literature (Edwards, 
1980; Larson, 1980; Mazmanian and Sabatier, 1981; Van Horn, 
1979). 

These authors’ conceptions of the implementation process are 
described as limited in no derogatory sense: Some limits may be 
essential in the present state of theory for any systematic analytic 
scheme to be possible. But why do I use the term “limited”? 

In Edwards (1980) and Larson (1980) the limits are implicit: an 
underlying “classical” model of implementation that proceeds se- 
quentially from given policy to project, program, or “street-level” 
execution. Mazmanian and Sabatier (1981: 5-6) are more explicit: 


Implementation is the carrying out of a basic policy decision, usually 
made in a statute... the implementation process normally runs 
through a number of stages beginning with passage of the basic statute, 
followed by the policy outputs (decisions) of the implementing 
agencies, the compliance of target groups... , the actual impacts— 

_ both intended and unintended—of those outputs, the perceived 
impacts of agency decisions, and, finally, important revisions (or 
attempted revisions) in the basic statute. 


Barrett and Fudge (1981: 13-20) call this the “putting policy into 
effect” view of implementation, a view that is shared by many of those 
who have written about the implementation process. 
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Is this type of implementation universal, so that analytical schemes 
premised on this model can be. applied generally? This is a question 
that has been addressed already by other observers of the imple- 
mentation process, who have suggested that implementation may be 
much more complex and diverse than suggested in this approach. 

Berman (1980) views this type of implementation as “pro- 
grammed,” and suggests a complementary model: unprogrammed or 
“adaptive” implementation. With the idea of different implementation 
strategies in different- situations, Berman suggests a contingent 
approach for research and practice. An alternative, no less inclusive, 
conceptualization is offered by Elmore (1978), who proposes four 
different institutional models, ranging from “systems management” 
to “conflict and bargaining.” This range, too, occupies a dimension 
similar to Berman’s, with a routinized sequential process at one pole 
and an interactive, adaptive one at the other. 

In fact, if we review the underlying conceptions of the imple- 
mentation process suggested in the literature, we find a diversity of 
approaches. These can be classified on a variety of dimensions. One 
dimension is the analytic perspective.: The variety of analytical 
perspectives that implementation studies adopt is displayed by 
Alterman (1982). One such perspective is the “theoretic-metaphorical,” 
which includes the “implementation game” metaphor so well devel- 
oped by Bardach in his case of mental health policy implementation 
in California (1977), and the “linked chain” model presented by 
Pressman and Wildavsky (1973) in their review of EDA program 
implementation in Oakland. Another perspective, the “empirical- 
analytic,” is adopted for many other case. studies of policy 
implementation, such as Radin’s (1977) analysis of desegregation 
policy in HEW. Another dimension is the view of the implementation 
process itself. Views can be distinguished by how “open” or “closed” 
the implementation process they envisage is, how simply unidirec- 
tional or how complex it is, and how implementation is subsumed in 
the process linking policy with action. What all these views have in 
common, however, is that they are partial and incomplete, and each is 
exclusive of any other perspective. 

As an extension of the “classical” model we have several sequential 
closed approaches—sequential because they envisage implementation 
as do Mazmanian and Sabatier (1981), and closed because they focus 
on a particular subset of the policy implementation process. Many of 
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their analytical variables, of course, relate to the relevant policies and 
their contexts: how well policies articulate goals, for example, or 
whether local social or economic conditions indicate a need for the 
proposed policy (see Table 1). But, in spite of the sensitivity many of 
them display to politics, policy, and contextual variables, Edwards 
(1980), Larson (1980), and Van Horn (1979) essentially limit their 
concern to what happens after policy is articulated in statutes, 
regulations, or court decisions. In other words, they see imple- 
mentation as a closed subsystem—a system that transforms given 
policy inputs into actions that take the form of program or project 
outputs. 

A view of the implementation process as more open and complex 
is suggested by Pressman and Wildavsky (1973), Bardach (1977), 
Nakamura and Smallwood (1980), McLaughlin (1976), and Radin 
(1977). The first two, each basically generalizing from a richly 
detailed case study, pay equal attention to the policy environment 
and how the emergence of policy later affects its implementation. But 
their findings, of course, are limited to situations of similar com- 
plexity: contexts in which the intrinsic ambiguities of policies born of 
political compromise leave considerable latitude for interpretation 
and obstruction. Such situations are widespread, but not universal. 
Indeed, it has been suggested that they are more typical of redistribu- 
tional and social program contexts than they are of more “technical” 
allocations that command a broader political consensus (Hill, 1981: 
219-221). 

Nakamura and Smallwood’s (1980) approach is also limited. 
Although it explores the policy implementation process over its 
entire length, and does not confine itself to the implementation stage, 
these authors focus exclusively on a subset of political factors, and 
omit intra- and interorganizational interactions. Indeed, this per- 
spective summons up a level of detail and richness in considering the 
political environment of policy and implementation that others lack, 
but it lays no claims to be the basis for a general or universal theory. 
Finally, although McLaughlin’s (1976) and Radin’s (1977) cases— 
both in education—recognize the interaction between policy and 
implementation, both focus their analysis primarily on the imple- 
mentation stage and on the relevant bureaucratic actors in that part 
of the process. 

An even more complex and systematic concept of implementation 
is proposed by other observers. This view calls implementation 
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“evolutionary” (Majone and Wildavsky, 1978), “circular” (Rein and 
Rabinowitz, 1978) or “interactive and recursive” (Fudge and Barrett, 
1981), implying an ongoing dynamic of policy development, 
modification, and execution. Policy is not just made and implemented, 
it is adapted through continuous interaction between those making 
policy through legislation and those making policy through imple- 
mentation. It is easier, perhaps, to propose and sketch out this 
concept than to develop its analytic implications in case studies and 
analyses, but there are a few examples. 

A case is explored, for instance, where policy is little more than a 
slogan, and actually evolves in the course of implementation 
(the Anacostia schools project); another case illustrates an instance 
where the policy is the process, and its implementation had to give the 
policy substance as in a Communtity Development Block Grant 
(CDBG) community participation project (Nakamura and Pinder- 
hughes, 1981; Sharp, 1981). Barrett and Fudge (1981) illustrate their 
concept with a selection of British cases, that include policymaking 
and policy implementation in housing, land-use planning, and 
employment. They show the enactment of policy and its trans- 
formation, and often amendment, obstruction, or distortion from 
presumed original intentions, into programs, projects, or regulatory 
decisions. All this takes place through constantly renegotiated 
interaction between the relevant parties and affected interests. 

Finally, there are views of implementation that subsume it under 
policy entirely, simply calling “policy” the whole process of trans- 
forming a social, political, or organizational intent into reality. 
Anderson (1975: 99-115) describes, under “public policymaking”, a 
stage that he calis the “administrative process.” Jones (1977: 137-158) 
also addresses implementation as the administration of a given 
policy: the actions required to put a program into effect. Similarly, 
Hanf and Scharpf (1978), in discussing problems of coordination 
between governmental agencies, see these as part of “policymaking” 
rather than as an aspect of implementation. 

This brief review gives some idea of the diverse conceptualizations 
of the implementation process that have emerged over the last few 
years. Another: source of variance is the different levels of policy- 
making and implementation. Although many of the studies cited 
above view the implementation of national policies through a 
network of federal or national, state or regional, and local agencies, 
there are many other possible combinations: local policy and 
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implementation, national or federal goals and guidelines that only act 
as constraints for the development and implementation of policy at 
other levels, corporate policy and implementation in the private 
sector, and so on. 

Each of the approaches cited above has its advantages and its 
defects, and each may be suitable for a particular analysis. The 
“classical” linear perspective that takes policy as a given may have 
pragmatic value in limiting the domain of analysis and enabling clear 
specification of a few salient variables, especially when a frankly 
“managerial” view is called for. This approach, however, runs the 
risk—-as does any circumscribed analysis, of asking the wrong 
questions and of leaving the important factors out of account. At the 
other extreme, the holistic perspective that subsumes everything 
under policy may create an unmanageable system for analysis, and 
risks information loss by failing to distinguish between different 
stages of the process that in fact transform policy into action. 

If we continue to pursue this multiplicity of approaches without 
any integrating framework we cannot expect anything but the lack of 
convergence that has characterized this field of study to date. There 
are alternatives to such an integrating model of the policy imple- 
mentation process, but they offer little promise of improvement. One 
is to proceed with descriptive analysis on the one hand, and with 
evaluations and prescriptions on the other, in the hope that the time 
will come when the volume of experience and information will suffice 
for the inductive emergence of a theory from the data. Without a 
common vocabulary or conceptual framework to organize investi- 
gation, however, the chance of this happening is slim. Indeed, it is 
exactly to this end that convergence is needed. 

Another alternative could be to recognize that no general theory of 
policy implementation can be possible, given the diversity of 
contexts, actors, and goals. Accordingly, rather than look for some 
overarching framework that can accommodate this variability, why- 
not conceptualize policy implementation in different subcategories? 
These could be classes of issues or problems—policy implementation 
for regulative, allocative, or redistributional goals (Levine, 1972: 
167-183)—or problems of “level,” “structure,” or “distribution” 
(Scharpf et al., 1978: 67-71). They could be different contexts, for 
example, the judicial contexts of policy implementation (Mazmanian 
and Sabatier, 1980: 85-108). Although such taxonomies may be 
useful in identifying relevant dimensions for a particular analysis, 
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they beg the question of the more general validity of any particular 
classification. Why should conceptualizing the policy implementation 
process by separate classes of problems, for example, be more useful 
or valid than looking at different categories of implementation 
actors? Clearly this approach cannot lead to anything but the case- 
by-case cumulation of mutually incompatible studies. 

We need a conceptualization of the policy implementation process 
that is sufficiently abstract to serve as a framework for a contingent 
theory: Only such a theory may account for a diversity of contexts, 
goals, and actors that no general theory could incorporate. At the 
same time, such a model cannot be too abstract; it must be particular 
enough to incorporate each of the different approaches to policy 
implementation, any of which might be valid in a particular context. 
The model also must be rich and complex enough to reflect the whole 
possible variety of contexts and levels of implementation. 

Finally, the model has to recognize that continuity between the 
initial stimulus for a policy, its subsequent development and elabo- 
ration in statutes, regulations, plans, projects, and programs, and 
their eventual implementation, is by no means a necessary attribute 
of this process. We tend to regard nonimplementation as an 
aberration, and to seek the reasons for such failure in the policy- 
making and implementation process itself. Many first stimuli that 
might have generated policy and perhaps ultimately resulted in 
profound social changes are stillborn. Many policies and plans are 
shelved or aborted before they proceed to implementation. Some 
policies are implemented without plans or programs, and imple- 
mentation can even occur without a formal policy or plan. 

A process model that meets these requirements is proposed below 
in the hope that it will serve as a vehicle for the development of a 
contingent theory of policy implementation.’ It is a conceptual model 
that has to be fleshed out, of course, by much elaboration and 
research. Such models, however; that have been developed in other 
fields have proved to be a valuable stimulus to further research and 
analysis.’ _ 


THE PPIP MODEL 


This conceptualization of the policy implementation process sees 
the transformation of intent into action as a continuous interactive 
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Figure 1: The Policy-Program-Implementation Process (PPIP) 


process. The process begins with the first stimulus, which directs 
attention to a problem, goal, or issue. After this stimulus, possible— 
but not necessary—stages linking intention to action are as follows: 
political mobilization and the development of policy, its elaboration 
in programs (expressed in legislation, regulations, plans, and projects), 
and their implementation. PPIP, therefore, stands for the Policy- 
Program-Implementation Process. 

The stages of the PPIP are distinguished somewhat arbitrarily, of 
course, because the process is continuous, but they are intuitively 
accepted and analytically convenient. They incorporate the endoge- 
nous characteristics and variables of the PPIP itself, and the “links” 
represent exogenous factors affecting the process: contextual, organi- 
zational, environmental, and perceptual variables (see Figure 1). 


Stimulus. This represents the stage of problem recognition and 
articulation, or goal identification, providing the impetus for the 
development of policy. Here the stimulus may include either 
objective problem characteristics or perceived ones, or both, and may. 
incorporate the impacts (actual or perceived) of previous policy 
implementation. 


Policy. Policy has been defined as “a purposive course of action 
followed by an actor or set of actors in dealing with a problem or 
matter of concern” (Anderson, 1975: 3). This points up the problem 
of subsuming everything under “policy”’—under this definition, 
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paying my telephone bill would be a policy. The PPIP model, because 
it recognizes the articulation of the process linking policy and action 
in distinct stages, can define policy as “a set of instructions from 
policy-makers to policy implementers that spell out both goals and 
the means for achieving those goals” (Nakamura and Smallwood, 
1980: 31). It is recognized today that goals and means cannot be 
considered in isolation, and what distinguishes policies from pro- 
grams is the degree of specificity. 


Program. This is the prescription of a specific intervention to 
achieve defined objectives, identifying resources to be deployed, the 
relevant contexts or locations, the prescribed course of action, and 
the beneficiary population. Programs may include regulations, plans, 
or projects, and are elaborated specifications of policy (Williams, 
1975: 533). They are the discrete “chunks” of solutions to specific 
problems (Wildavsky, 1979: 391-393), in contrast to policy that is a 
more general response to broader issues and goals. Naturally, these 
distinctions are relative and cannot be divorced from their context: 
What may be a program at one level can be a policy at another. 


Implementation. Implementation is the set of operations that 
delivers programs to their intended beneficiaries. Williams (1975: 
533) includes under implementation both policy specification (cov- 
ered here under program development) and operations in the field. 
Under the PPIP model the whole problem of defining imple- 
mentation as a distinct, separate stage after policy (Alterman, 1982) 
becomes moot, once we recognize that both are parts of acontinuous 
interactive process divided into stages for analytic and explanatory 
convenience. i 

The rationale for this model is based on several premises. One is 
that each stage of this process will be affected powerfully by some 
characteristics of the preceding stage. For example, an unrealistic 
policy—or an insufficiently realized implication of a policy—may 
inhibit the implementation of subsequent programs based on this 
policy, though the programs themselves may be well designed and 
competently executed. One such case is the community planning 
program in many American cities. In spite of dedicated efforts by 
many community planners, this program was playing against a 
stacked deck because basic incompatibilities existed between a 
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participative planning policy and its bureaucratic initiators, the city 
planning departments (Needleman and Needleman, 1974: 322-323). 

Another premise is that the progression from each stage of the 
PPIP is not direct, but is mediated by a complex of factors that may 
have important impacts on the process as a whole, and on its success 
or failure. The Model Cities program—a program that changed in 
essential respects between the time of its articulation as presidential 
policy and its implementation on lines laid out by Congress and HUD 
regulations—is a case in point. These changes had a crucial effect on: 
the program, and, in fact, were largely responsible for what has been 
assessed as its failure (Frieden and Kaplan, 1975; Haar, 1975). 

The PPIP model can serve as the framework for the entire set of 
diverse conceptualizations of the implementation process reviewed 
above, including both the simplest and the most complex, and 
ranging from the sequential to the circular. It presents the PPIP as a 
sequential process that may be continuous from its beginning as the 
result of some stimulus (STIM), and through its stages of policy 
development (POLICY), planning or program design (PROG), to its 
conclusion in implementation (IMPLTN). Each stage is connected to 
its predecessor by a “link.” These “links” each incorporate a complex 
of interactive factors that mediate the progress (or lack of progress) of 
the policy implementation process. Link 1, where the original 
stimulus is transformed into policy, can be called the policy 
formation environment. Link 2, where policy is elaborated into 
regulations or detailed into program or project designs, is the arena of 
program specification; in some views, this can be the first stage of 
implementation. Link 3 is the field implementation environment, the 
arena where “street-level bureaucrats,” field officials, or contractors 
turn program requirements into concrete actions. Although each 
“link” joins two stages of the policy implementation process, it also 
opens up a number of alternative paths the process can take at that 
point. The alternative paths open for the PPIP to and from each 
“link” in the model are as follows: 


(1) from the preceding stage 

(2) from any other earlier stage, without including the preceding stage 

(3) from any subsequent stage or to any preceding stage (feedback and 
evaluation) 

(4) to the following stage 
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(5) to any other subsequent stage, without including the following stage 
(6) to premature completion of the process (STOP) 


This conceptual PPIP model (shown in Figure 1) allows us to 
follow the process in any of its possible variations. The PPIP model’s 
potential for recognizing and analyzing the complex interactions 
involved in the process of transforming intentions into reality can be 
demonstrated by acloser look at the links between each of the stages, 
and the paths and feedback loops occurring throughout the process. 
An examination of these links and relationships in the PPIP model 
suggests some of its potential for integrating a still divergent 
literature. ` 


LINK 1 (STIM-POLICY): 
POLICY. FORMATION ENVIRONMENT 


The actors involved in this “policy formation” environment 
(Nakamura and Smallwood, 1980: 22, 31-45) can also be envisaged as 
an “interorganizational policy system” (Milward, 1982). This is the 
issue-related community of organizations, institutional actors, and 
individual roles that form a “policy community” sharing a common 
domain of concern’, 

Under 1.1° we may subsume their perceptions of the relevant 
issues, and also the objective traits of the problems generating the 
stimulus to action: their tractability and other characteristics of issue 
arenas (Mazmanian and Sabatier, 1981: 6-10; Wildavsky, 1962). The 
input of previous evaluation and experience, including the actual and 
perceived impacts of precedent policy outputs is represented by 1.3 
(Mazmanian and Sabatier, 1981: 22-34). 


LINK 2 (POLICY-PROG): 
PROGRAM SPECIFICATION ARENA 


Here is the environment in which policy is elaborated after, in the 
course of, or even before (as some examples show), its adoption in 
principle. The transformation of what J have called “policy” in the 
more general sense into specific programs takes place here, in the 
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development of detailed legislation, regulations, and procedures for 
program delivery. 

The perception of the general policy by its elaborators is rep- 
resented by 2.1—for example, the clarity of the objectives to be 
expressed in a statute—and the transmission of policy com- 
munication between originators and receivers (Edwards, 1980: 17- 
51). This channel can also indicate the objective validity of a policy in 
principle: its feasibility in light of realistic constraints and its 
underlying causative theory (Nakamura and Smallwood, 1980: 34- 
38; Mazmanian and Sabatier, 1981: 10-11). 

The impact of the policy formation environment on the process of 
policy elaboration in program design and planning is shown in 2.2; 
2.3 represents evaluation feedback into the program design and 
planning process. This may be from previous experience; if it is the 
result of current or ongoing program impacts it may lead to 
“adaptive” or “circular” program modification (Berman, 1980; Rein 
and Rabinowitz, 1978). Finally, 2.4 signifies the interaction between 
the policy elaboration environment (Link 2) and the resulting 
programs: the program design or planning process. 


LINK 3 (PROG-IMPLTN): 
FIELD IMPLEMENTATION ENVIRONMENT 


This “implementation environment” includes many of the actors 
in Links 1 and 2, but especially the “formal implementors (and) 
intermediaries” and their structures, procedures, and norms (Naka- 
mura and Smallwood, 1980: 47-65). This network has been more 
clearly conceptualized as the “implementation structure,” an inter- 
active set of organizations or parts of organizations with a common 
commitment to specific programs (Hjern and Porter, 1981). 

The attributes of the implementers can include the resources of 
implementing agencies, their hierarchical integration and co- 
ordination, bureaucratic structure, decision rules and procedures, 
openness and accessibility to their relevant publics, and the recruit- 
ment, assignment, dispositions, and attitudes of implementing per- 
sonnel (Edwards, 1980: 10-12; Mazmanian and Sabatier, 1981: 
11-15). 
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The implementers’ perception of the program design is represented 
by 3.1: consistency and clarity. It may also include the extent to which 
the statutes or regulations impose effective decision rules on 
implementing agencies and assign tasks to appropriate implementers 
(Mazmanian and Sabatier, 1981: 12-13). The interaction between the 
policy environment and implementation is reflected by 3.2. This 
might include the degree of sustained public support, the attitudes 
and resources of constituency groups, and the ongoing backing of 
political and bureaucratic “sovereigns” (Mazmanian and Sabatier, _ 
1981: 17-19). 

Evaluation and feedback are again represented by 3.3; this time, 
directly into implementation. This can be considered an output of the 
“policy evaluation” environment and ongoing program evaluation 
linkages (Nakamura and Smallwood, 1980: 67-83; 145-160). The 
interaction between the “implementation structure” and its attributes, 
and the implementation stage of the PPIP is seen in 3.4. Here we can 
trace the effects, for example, of different types of coordination 
(Scharpf, 1978: 359-361), or of simple versus complex “imple- 
mentation structures” (Pressman and Wildavsky, 1973; Crozier and 
Thoenig, 1976) on program implementation. 

In its “feedback” paths (marked 3 in Figure 1), the PPIP model 
also enables us to follow the interactions between the policy 
implementation process and its external environment—either the- 
analysts’ “objective” environment or the environment as it is perceived 
by the PPIP participants. The implementation stage itself includes 
what Williams and Narver (1980: 215-216) call “outputs”: descriptions 
of the dynamics of organizational behavior. But the concrete 
outputs—the products of program implementation and the inter- 
organizational delivery system that is the “implementation struc- 
ture”—can be identified where IMPLMNT interacts with the en- 
vironment (path IMPLMNT 3). The “outcomes”—what happens to 
the participants as a result of the PPIP (Williams and Narver, 1980: 
216—belong here, as do the impacts: changes effected by the PPIP on 
its designated beneficiaries in particular (Rossi and Freedman, 1982: 
16), and the expected and unanticipated effects on the environment in 
general. In iterations of the PPIP, outcomes, outputs, and impacts 
may become inputs to any of its various stages, and the human-made 
problems of previous policy, perceived or real, may contribute 
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toward the STIM of a new PPIP (Wildavsky, 1979: 63-67). The 
experience of program implementation may affect the development 
and implementation of new policies or programs: 


VARIATIONS IN THE PPIP 


Now we can undertake a more systematic examination of the 
deviations from the “classic” sequential implementation process. 
These deviations are known to any of us involved with real-world 
plans or policies: aborted policies and shelved plans. Other variations 
may seem paradoxical or counterintuitive; the fact, however, that 
they exist, and are not only theoretical possibilities, will become 
apparent. The full range of variations in the PPIP model is as follows: 


The Standard or “Classical” Process 


(STIM, 1.1, 1.4, POLICY, 2.1, 2.4, PROG, 3.1, 3.4, IMPLTN). 
This is the continuous sequential model inferred by simple de- 
scriptions and analyses of the implementation process, some of which 
have been referred to above. In terms of the different levels of 
implementation, this sequence can apply to federal programs that 
were implemented with some successes and some failures—like the 
Peace Corps, desegregation in education, and the Model Cities 
Program, for example. It can apply to federal policy directives to its 
own bureaucracy, such as Planning-Programming-Budgeting-System 
and Management by Objectives, and to state, regional, or local 
interventions. 

Policies at subnational levels are often responses to mandates, ` 
directives, or resources made available by the national or federal | 
government. Examples of this case are legion: urban renewal in the 
50s and 60s, regional and local water pollution abatement programs, 
the recent Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
program, and many more. This variation in the process, appropriately 
expressed as a “subroutine,” might be called the “Program Sub- 
routine.” Here existing policy is the stimulus, so the sequence would 
be STIM - POLICY, 2.1, 2.4, PROG, 3.1, 3.4, IMPLTN. This 
subroutine also expresses a wide spectrum of planning program 
design activity occurring as a result of national policy and resources. 
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The “Non-Decision” 


(STIM, 1.1, 1.6, STOP). It is easy to conceive of cases where the 
stimulus exists for the potential initiation of the PPIP, but its 
development was inhibited by certain circumstances. Political theo- 
rists have described this as the case of “nondecisions,” where 
powerful groups or a dominant ideology sets the agenda for those 
decisions that are actually made, limiting the actual range of potential 
policy issues (Bachrach and Baratz, 1962). Naturally there are 
difficulties in developing case histories of nondecisions,° although 
some attempts have been made in this direction (Bachrach and 
Baratz, 1970; Crenson, 1971). Although it is satisfying to note the 
congruence between this model’s predictions and political theory, the 
case of “nondecisions” is rather marginal for the PPIP. 


The “Invisible Hand” 


(STIM, 1.1, 2.2, 2.3, 3.4, IMPLTN). Examination of the PPIP 
model suggests that a connection between a social stimulus and 
policymaking or planning is not necessary to effect its imple- 
mentation. In certain circumstances social needs might be met or 
problems solved without deliberate public intervention responding to 
that’ particular stimulus implied in the PPIP. Here we are not 
referring to broad social movements such as the Industrial Revo- 
lution, or to the results attributed to the “invisible hand” of the 
economic market. This model implies an “invisible hand” in the 
policy area, when public actions, sequential or simultaneous, result in 
outcomes similar to those that would result from deliberate policy or 
planning. 

Such a case of unplanned implementation is presented by William 
Baer in “On the Making of Perfect and Beautiful Social Programs” 
(1975), in which the post-World War II mavement to the suburbs in 
the United States is described as largely the product of a number of 
uncoordinated programs—some, such as the Federal Highway Fund, 
Veterans Administration loans, and home loan interest tax rebates, 
representing massive public investments. Though each program was 
initiated in response to different stimuli and different interests, they 
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had a synergistic effect that could not have been more powerful if 
suburbanization had been deliberate public policy. 


Direct Program-Plan Development 


(STIM, 1.1, 1.2, 2.4, PROG, 3.1, 3.4, IMPLTN). Another type of 
implementation may not fall into the “standard” PPIP model, 
though it includes a well-developed planning or program design stage 
and results in programs and projects that are implemented. However, 
such cases lack any clearly articulated stage of mobilization con- 
cerning a goal and policy development. An example in the federal 
bureaucracy is the development of “fair-share” housing requirements 
in the Department of Housing and Urban Development (Marando, 
1975). This case is typical of the situation in which an institution 
develops policy on its own initiative—what Nakamura and Small- 
wood (1980: 133-142) have called “bureaucratic entrepreneurship.” 

Another situation in which the PPIP often follows this model is 
local policymaking and implementation. The stimulus may be federal 
incentives or policy—as suggested above—but it may be purely goals, 
problems, or needs. Local neighborhood revitalization programs are 
examples of this type of implementation process.’ i 


“Policy Abort” 


(STIM, 1.1, 1.4, POLICY, 2.1, 2.6, STOP). Up to this point, this 
article has examined variations on the PPIP model that link the 
original stimulus with eventual implementation. Now we come to the 
cases where for some reason or other this process is interrupted and 
aborted. Each link represents a potential point of failure and 
diversion of the process to premature conclusion. The “nondecision” 
situation described above is one such possibility; at the first link the 
stimulus already is diverted before it can be expressed as policy. 

In more concrete terms, the next point with the potential for 
failure is Link 2, which connects policy with planning or program- 
ming. Such cases, as everyone knows, are legion, though few of them 
are rigorously documented: It is a thankless task to be the historian of 
failures. Nevertheless, in all countries the legislative arena is a 
graveyard of policy aborts, not to mention the numerous instances of 
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policy initiatives abandoned by interest coalitions and public agencies. 

Many are the cases in which policy development has been highly 
institutionalized and well articulated, only to have the recommen- 
dations that emerged sidetracked or shelved. A well-documented 
example of this process is the Roskill Commission’s Report on the 
site for a proposed third London airport (Hall, 1980: 15-55). The 
Commission’s recommendations, arrived at after an extended ana- 
lytical process, were not adopted and no third airport has been 
planned to date. 


“Policy-Program Abort” 


(STIM, 1.1, 1.4, POLICY, 2.1, 2.4, PROG, 3.1, 3.6, STOP). Just 
as the PPIP can be sidetracked after the development of policy, the 
same thing can happen after the completion of program development. 
Here the characteristics of the proposed program, and the factors 
involved in Link 3, provide additional potential points of failure. 

Again, such cases are widespread, although the well-documented 
instances usually involve planned projects rather than programs. 
Perhaps this is because of the more prominent nature and larger scale 
of such ventures, and the relatively massive public investments in 
planning that ensure wider notice when such projects go down the 
drain. Program development is usually more modest, and can be 
written off quietly after some bureaucratic sighs are heard in the 
depths of some public agency. This is more difficult, for example, 
with a project such as the San Francisco Bay’s Southern Crossing 
bridge: before public opposition forced its abandonment, $6 million 
had been invested in preliminary design alone. 

Sometimes the “policy-program abort” process occurs in the 
context of a more general higher-level policy that is successfully 
implemented elsewhere. Again, such local failures are rarely docu- 
mented, but one example is Hook, a new town that was conceived, 
located, and planned in the context of the highly successful British 
new towns program, but that was never built (Greater London 
Council, 1965; Galantay, 1975: 59-60; Aldridge, 1979: 63). 


“Direct Program Abort” 


(STIM, 1.1, 2.2, 2.4, PROG, 3.1, 3.6, STOP). Perhaps most 
common are cases of “direct program abort”—local projects that fail 
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to be executed, master plans that are never approved, or agency- 
developed program proposals that never see the light of day. Again, 
though knowledge and experience of these cases is widespread, 
documentation is rare. Often the only evidence of these efforts, apart 
from the memories of the participants, are the program or planning 
proposals gathering dust on the initiators’ shelves. 

We have seen how the PPIP model succeeds in incorporating 
many of the variables identified in the emerging literature as relevant 
to the policy implementation process and its effects. The PPIP model 
also enables the elaboration of an exhaustive diversity of alternative 
versions and conceptualizations of the policy implementation pro- 
cess, without the straitjacket effect that any general or universal 
theory would have. 

Its level of abstraction, and its capacity for elaboration, allows the 
PPIP to become a useful framework for future research and analysis 
of the policy implementation process. Examination of the model 
suggests some interesting research questions. For example: What 
differences in the policy stimulus might affect the character and the 
outcomes of the policy implementation process?* Looking at the 
“feedback” loop—#3 in Figure 1—at what stage does evaluation most 
effect the development and implementation of policy? Variants in the 
PPIP, such as the “nondecision,” the “policy abort,” and the “policy- 
program abort” can form the basis for a taxonomy of cases that 
would enable systematic comparison and identification of factors 
distinguishing these experiences from other cases where the PPIP ran 
‘its full course. 

This discussion has perhaps illustrated the PPIP model’s inte- 
grating potential, a potential that may be of value in developing 
theory to account for the policy implementation process and its 
effects. Such theory can be a contingent theory only, so it can only 
develop on a conceptual base capable of incorporating the entire 
range of diversity exhibited in the policy implementation process. If 
present trends of divergence are to be reversed, research must be 
integrated by a common conceptual framework. This model is 
‘presented in the hope that it can offer the integrating framework that 
can make progress toward a contingency theory of policy imple- 
mentation possible. 
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NOTES 


1, A recent review of 5 books on implementation noted only 3 works that were 
cited by more than 5 of the 43 contributors: authors of monographs and papers, and 
anthology editors (Alexander, 1982). 

2. A version of this model was presented in Alexander (1979). 

3. For example, Mintzberg et al: (1976) in modeling decision processes, and 
Friedmann’s (1967) model of planning behavior. 

4. Itis unclear in Milward’s formulation, however, to what extent this system also 
subsumes other policy implementation-related environments as described below. 

5. Pathway identification (a.b) indicates the originating link (a) or, in the case of 
paths originating in one of the PPIP stages, the destination link. The second number 
(b) is the pathway “type” number, where | and 4 are paths are paths between stages and 
links in the “classic” sequential process, 2 are paths that “bypass” stages, 3 are 
“feedback” loops, and 6 are “abort” paths. Path 1.1, therefore, is the path connecting 
STIM with Link I; 1.3 is the “feedback” channel to Link 1. 

6. A theoretical approach has been proposed by Abell (1977) for identifying 
nondecisions without necessarily doing acomparative analysis, but to my knowledge it 
has not yet been applied. 

7. An example is the revitalization of the Southside neighborhood in Racine, 
Wisconsin (Alexander and Beckley, 1975). Here the stimulus was primarily local, 
though the prospect of federal resources also played a part. Recent neighborhood 
revitalization efforts have also been the result of the interplay between locally 
perceived needs and federal policy.and resources in the form of CDBG funds. 

8. In a sense, this is the question addressed by Hill (1981) at the conceptual level 
and with some illustrative cases; 16 cases found some effect of intra- versus extra- 
organizational stimuli (Alexander, 1979: 39-42, 47-49). 
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sight—that appear to be critical to the contracting process. To evaluate these 
conditions and their presence in human service contracting, research in two policy 
areas is presented—social services (Title XX) and employment and training services 
(Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, or CETA), as implemented in 
Michigan state and local government. The conclusion suggests key organizational, 
behavioral, and environmental factors that the pro-contracting argument overlooks. 
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At no time in recent history has the American preference for using 
nongovernmental organizations been so much a part of government 
theory and practice. Although for some years federal and state 
agencies have followed OMB (Office of Management and Budget) 
and state directives to rely on the private sector to supply their needs, 
only during the Reagan administration have we seen such a major 
commitment to achieving public goals and providing services via 
private organizations. In the public administration literature, a 
variety of mechanisms for the privatization of public services have 
been suggested, including vouchers, contracting out, load-shedding, 
and coproduction of services (Poole, 1980; Savas, 1982; Straussman, 
1981). Governments at all levels have considered or adopted most of 
these mechanisms to cut back expenditures in view of fiscal 
constraints and to “get government off our backs.” 
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Contracting out for public services is one of the recommendations 
that has been utilized by various government units for many years for 
reasons other than fiscal restraint—for example, to avoid hiring 
freezes and civil service restrictions; to take advantage of well- 
developed private expertise; to pay off friends, relatives, and 
campaign contributors; and to test experimental programs with a 
minimum of commitment. But in the last two decades a new trend has 
been apparent. Contracting out has been suggested and considered 

‘more frequently as an alternative to conventional bureaucratic means 
for a wide variety of programs and services, often in the face of fiscal 
strain. Services supplied by this means run the gamut from the more 
traditional janitorial and sanitation services, to job training and 
alcohol rehabilitation programs, to highly specialized research and 
development (Fisk et al., 1978; Florestano and Gordon, 1980; Savas, 
1982). In particular, the purchase of human services for clients has 
become a more common method of service delivery in state and local 
governments, often as a result of federal laws and regulations. For 
example, over half the funds for Title XX of the Social Security Act 
have been spent by states for purchased social services, with 
increasing numbers of contracts being made with private, nonprofit 
agencies (O’Donnell, 1978; Wedel, 1976). In these types of client 
services, the contractor—whether another public agency or a private 
(proprietary or nonprofit) agency—acts as an extension of the 
responsible government unit. 

This article examines the subject of contracting out by first 
presenting the arguments for and against this approach to service 
delivery. Next, three conditions—environmental, organizational, 
and behavioral—that appear to be essential to the realization of the 
benefits of contracting out for services are delineated. To determine if 
these conditions are likely. to be met in the human services, research 
on contracting in two state-level Michigan departments is presented. 
In particular, this article focuses more on the institutional processes 
of contracting out than on the ultimate results of the process. The 
conclusion notes some critical factors that have been overlooked in 
previous discussions of government purchase of services. 


PRO-CONTRACTING ARGUMENTS 


The conviction that contracting out should be promoted in public 
administration largely rests on the belief that purchased services tend 
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to be less costly, more efficiently supplied, and better quality than 
services delivered by public employees (Bennett and Johnson, 1981; 
Fitch, 1974; Poole, 1980; Savas, 1974, 1982; Spann, 1977). In 
summary, the proponents of contracting out argue that private (or at 
least outside) supply will lead to lower government costs primarily for 
the following reasons: 


© the elimination of waste by the revelation of the true costs of 
production through competition for contracts and the profit motive 

© economies of scale in some jurisdictions through the reduction of 
overhead, start-up costs, or high personnel and equipment costs by 
spreading supply over a larger number of units 

© the reduction of high personnel costs, primarily by avoiding public 
employee unions and restrictive civil service controls 

@ greater flexibility in the use of personnel and equipment for short- 
term projects, part-time work, specialized needs, experimental pro- 
grams, or new problems without a commitment to sustaining a 
permanent bureaucracy 


The anticipation of reduced costs of public services appears to be 
the most compelling reason for both scholars and government 
officials to favor contracting out. However, a second advantage is 
also viewed as important—that is, the delivery of better quality 
services. Competition among suppliers is expected to produce better 
service performance and results, because a direct monetary incentive 
exists. To use Hirschman’s (1970) terms, the contract relationship 
offers a major advantage over the public bureaucracy, in that it 
allows for both exit and voice mechanisms to be activated, in the 
event that the service quality declines or does not meet the contract’s 
specifications.’ 

Empirical research in several different service areas has, to some 
extent, confirmed this faith in contracting out, although not all the 
studies usually cited are specifically about contractual services. 
Generally, what limited evidence there is supports the argument that 
privately produced services are at least less costly (and, in a few cases, 
more efficient) than in-house services in fire protection (Ahlbrandt, 
1973), an electric utility (DeAllessi, 1974), refuse collection (Bennett 
and Johnson, 1980; Kemper and Quigley, 1976; Savas, 1974, 1977a, 
for example), arange of municipal services under the Lakewood Plan 
(Deacon, 1979), and property tax assessment (Lowery, 1982). 

In addition, advocates usually believe that contracting for human 
services—where outputs are more difficult to measure—could lead to 
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similar results (Bennett and Johnson, 1981; Fitch, 1974; Savas, 1982). 
Only a few scholars, however, have attempted to examine these kinds 
of services systematically in terms of supply structure in the areas of 
education, police services, and child day care. Even though purchased 
services are widely utilized in state and local governments, only very 
limited evidence about human service contracting has been compiled 
(Straussman and Farie, 1981). Seldom have the existing empirical 
works in other service areas gone beyond measuring the costs of 
outside supply to analyze service levels, service performance, and the 
political and administrative contexts under contracting (except for 
Savas, 1977a; Lowery, 1982). Outside of garbage collection, the 
procedures of contracting have not been studied sufficiently to shed 
light on the administrative problems governments may encounter in 
the contractual relationship. These unexplored areas of research are 
critical to our improved understanding of the contracting process and 
its outcomes. If scholarly research in this field is to be of some utility 
to decision-makers, we must begin to identify the environmental 
conditions and administrative procedures conducive to contracting 
arrangements achieving the aims of improved efficiency and good 
quality services. 


CONTRACTING DIFFICULTIES 


Not everyone agrees with some promoters’ wholesale endorsement 
of contracting out. Observers in and out of government have 
suggested several problems associated with the practice.” In fact, 
some who recommend contracting as an efficient alternative to 
bureaucratic supply have suggested that it may not work equally well 
in all service areas (Niskanen, 1971; Savas, 1974). Other analysts 
suggest that the mind sets of elected officials and bureaucrats, as well 
as various federal, state, and local laws, may inhibit the adoption of 
contracting out (Straussman, 1981). While they may limit wider 
utilization, these difficulties do not constitute direct criticisms of the 
mechanism. 

One of the most obvious problems with contracting is the potential 
for cozy or corrupt relationships to develop between public officials 
and contractors. These relationships may prove to be beneficial for 
both sides, but they may not produce cost savings for taxpayers or 
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good quality services for consumers. Another criticism comes from 
defenders of public employee unions. They charge that contracting 
out allows government to bypass state and local unions to hire 
underpaid, nonunion labor (Hanrahan, 1977). 

According to some, the ever-present political problem of account- 
ability in public administration is only compounded with the 
addition of nongovernmental organizations carrying out the public’s 
work. Critics have claimed that in many services it is usually more 
difficult to hold contractors responsible and to encourage them to be 
responsive to the needs of citizens, legislators, and managers 
(Sharkansky, 1979; Smith, 1975; Smith and Hague, 1971). In 
addition, the creation and implementation of coherent public policy 
may become a more formidable task with the extensive use of outside 
suppliers (Beck, 1971; Brilliant, 1973; Sharkansky, 1979). Planning 
for and coordinating the multitude of discrete activities of outside 
service agents may only add to the already confusing, overlapping, 
and contradictory divisions within government itself. 

Some additional concerns have been raised about using nonprofit 
agencies to deliver human services. Voluntary institutions have been 
concerned about sacrificing their private autonomy to receive public 
funds (Gilbert, 1977; Brilliant, 1973; Manser, 1974). Some fear that 
the growing dependence on government contracts and grants will 
reduce the benefits gained from encouraging a thriving, self-sup- 
porting voluntary sector. Others wonder how church-state activities 
can remain separate when many church-related agencies deliver 
human services with government funds. 

Finally, critics of privatization have suggested that contracting 
may not help to get government off our backs at all. Eleanor Brilliant 
(1973: 394) states: 


Effectively, the mixing of public and private activities masks or screens 
the growth of government interference with the private sector and 
thereby makes it more palatable to average Americans. This illusion 
maintains the myth of less government, while. government actually 
whittles away at the essential substance of private autonomy. 


These problems or limitations of contracting caution us to 
examine more carefully the optimistic picture painted by contracting 
advocates. Perhaps a more balanced view can be gained by recognizing 
that the actual implementation of purchased services may not always 
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conform to the ideal process model of contracting and may produce 
some unanticipated negative consequences. 


THREE CONTRACTING CONDITIONS 


Proponents of contracting state that the major benefits of 
contracting arise from the marketlike competition that is introduced 
into public service provision. To obtain a contract, prospective 
bidders will be induced to bid near the true costs of production for the 
exact set of services desired by the government unit. Given responsive 
and responsible bidders, contracting proponents assume that awards 
will usually be made to the lowest bidder. The essential role of the 
government agency or elected body is to perform an oversight 
function. Not only would it be responsible for making budgetary 
decisions and transferring payments to suppliers, but the unit would 
also choose the agents, monitor and evaluate their performance, and 
engage in long-range planning. Advocates believe that the threat of 
the government contracting with another supplier (or perhaps 
producing the service itself) ensures that the contractor continues to 
be efficient and responsive in service delivery. 

This simple model of the process, however, depends upon at least 
three key conditions that have not been made explicit in the 
contracting literature: (1) competition in the service environment (or 
“market”) and in administrative procedures; (2) government decision- 
making to attain the goals of cost reduction with good service 
performance; and (3) an effective oversight role by the government 
agency. Though not clearly stated in the literature, these conditions 
are implied by the writers on contracting and appear to be essential to 
the realization of the expected benefits of using outside service 
suppliers.” 

First, contracting scholars emphasize that competition is a 
necessary ingredient in the contracting system (Fitch, 1974; Savas, 
1974, 1982). In particular, two aspects of competition are critical to 
produce the expected benefits—competition in the environment of 
agencies and in the contracting procedures used by the government. 
The service environment determines the alternatives that can be 
considered by public officials, as well as the calculations made by 
prospective contractors. At least two responsible and responsive 
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independent bidders (but preferably more) are required to produce a 
basis for competition. If no other firm exists to offer its services, what 
incentive does the single bidder have to pare costs and provide 
high-quality services? And how can the purchasing unit evaluate the 
proposed price and services when there is no direct method of 
comparison? (This task can be particularly problematic when the 
government agency itself has never produced the service.) 

In addition, the procedures utilized by the government must 
promote, rather than reduce, competition. Wide advertising, a clear 
and complete specification of the services required, and the impartial 
consideration of suppliers throughout the process are the primary 
methods of ensuring that purchasing services will ultimately benefit 
the consumers. Usually maximum utility will be realized when 
government officials have an adequate knowledge of (1) potential 
contractors and their past performance records; (2) the services 
themselves, especially as they relate to the needs of clients or 
consumers; (3) the methods of service delivery; and (4) the costs of 
various components of the services. With this information, those who 
write the specifications (or requests for proposals) and evaluate the 
suppliers’ bid proposals will understand what elements are essential, 
practicable, and sufficient for good service provision. 

The second major condition for efficient contracting assumed by 
advocates is that officials will be rational decision-makers who are 
motivated for whatever reasons (altruism, reelection) to adhere to the 
goal of maximizing cost savings, but preserving good service quality. 
Public officials first would be able to rank order the various 
alternatives according to this goal with information they have 
obtained about cost, quality, needs, past performance, and so on. 
Then they would select the best choice—the alternative that would 
result in the desired services at the level of least cost. This outcome, 
however, depends upon two key elements: (1) the common goal of 
cost minimization with adequate service provision; and (2) sufficient 
information to consider the major alternatives and to judge accurately 
anticipated performance and consequences of each alternative in 
terms of this goal. 

This form of rational decision-making logically should be utilized 
in at least two critical contracting decisions—the choice between 
in-house service supply and contracting out, and the choice among 
outside sources. It is obvious that cost savings via contracting can be 
realized only ifit appears probable that outside supply would lead to 
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reduced government costs—and not only in the first year, when 
contractors may bid low to obtain funding. This means that services 
should not be purchased simply because contractors are available or 
because elected officials may benefit. 

The third general condition required by the contracting argument 
is an effective oversight or watchdog role by the relevant government 
unit—a role that has been treated inadequately in the contracting 
literature. The basic principle of contract administration is that the 
contracting officials should monitor contractor service performance 
continuously to ensure that the activities conform to the specification 
of the contract. Where contractors are reimbursed for their costs, 
particular attention must be paid to verifying expenditures in order to 
prevent illegal activities and any mismanagement of public funds. 
Opportunities should also be provided to consumers of the services to 
express their suggestions and dissatisfaction directly to public 
decision-makers. These monitoring operations are critical for spot- 
ting potential problems, keeping contractors honest, and providing 
technical assistance to suppliers when problems arise. For human 
services (and other services where cause-and-effect relationships are 
uncertain), independent, objective evaluations are also necessary to 
determine if the services are effective in meeting program objectives. 
These reviews of cost, performance, and effectiveness constitute 
essential feedback information when contracts are considered for 
renewal. Only by these means can public officials be certain that they 
are receiving the benefits they desire (Wedel et al., 1979). 

This analysis of the three major requisite conditions—competition, 
rational decision-making to achieve cost reductions and quality 
services, and an effective watchdog role—leads to some obvious 
questions: How likely is it that these three conditions will occur in 
different jurisdictions and across various services? Since the positive 
expectations about contracting appear to rest largely on these 
assumptions, what will happen if these conditions are not always 
present? And what can be done to produce these desirable conditions 
and procedures where they do not exist? 

As yet, these questions and conditions have not been considered or 
examined in contracting studies. This inattention to the process and 
procedures of contracting constitutes a major gap in the privatization 
literature. Eventually empirical studies of different services and 
jurisdictions may illuminate the answers to these questions and may 
help officials to contract out more intelligently. Research may also 
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suggest whether these three conditions are necessary to contracting 
success, or whether others can be substituted for or added to these to 
improve efficiency and effectiveness in purchased public services. 


CASE SELECTION AND METHODS 


In an effort to begin examining the conditions of contracting in the 
field of human services, the procedures of contracting were studied in 
services under two major federal programs—Title XX of the revised 
Social Security Act of 1975 and Titles II and IV of the revised 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) of 1978.* 
These major pieces of human services legislation included provisions 
to allow contracting with public and private agencies. To make the 
research enterprise more manageable, I focused on the process of 
purchasing services under contract in two departments responsible 
for these funds in Michigan state government—the Department of 
Social Services (DSS) and the Department of Labor (DOL).° 
Although they were not selected to be strictly representative of 
human services, these cases may illuminate some common patterns of 
social and employment service contracting, because the regulation of 
these federal programs require the states to operate in somewhat 
similar ways (Benton et al., 1978; National Governors’ Association, 
1978; O’Donnell, 1978). However, these federally funded programs 
may not have produced the same processes and outcomes as would 
more independent state and local service areas. 

Three major types of data collection methods were employed in 
studying the selected DSS and DOL programs: (1) preliminary, 
exploratory interviews with twenty officials in four state departments 
to establish “the lay of the land;” (2) a study of pertinent governmental 
documents, including a legislative evaluation of the DSS purchasing 
system, and many federal and state regulations concerning the 
programs and the contracting procedures; and (3) aseries of in-depth 
interviews with twelve state (and, in the case of DSS, also seven 
county) contracting officials and twenty private (past and current) . 
contractors. In the last and most critical phase, the personal 
interview with the use of a standardized interview schedule was the 
most appropriate method of obtaining information about the actual 
contracting procedures—especially as they related to the three 
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conditions of contracting—and the viewpoints of those most involved 
in the process. 


DSS CONTRACTED SERVICES UNDER TITLE XX 


Although DSS has been purchasing services from various sources 
for several decades, DSS contracting increased dramatically during 
the early seventies, in part due to more social service needs in the 
state, but probably (and more importantly) because of the availability 
of open-ended federal funds (Derthick, 1975; Michigan House Fiscal 
Agency, 1976), Purchase was promoted because it was the quickest 
way to increase federal participation. In 1972, a ceiling of $2.5 
billion was placed on total federal matching funds, but Michigan 
was not really constrained by it until FY76. Clearly the social services 
were not purchased to reduce social spending, but to claim more 
federal money, to increase the number of clients served, and to 
provide a wider range of services to the needy. As with the older title 
for social services, the newer Title XX also authorized funding under 
the matching formula of 75% federal and 25% state monies for a 
range of social services to low-income individuals and families for the 
primary purpose of reducing dependence. 

Peculiarities of the state’s matching requirement, however, in- 
creased the attractiveness of the federal funds and affected contract- 
ing procedures as well. Payments to service providers could be made 
in two ways under the law: through straight purchase, in which DSS 
paid providers with 75% federal and 25% state-appropriated funds; 
or through donated funds purchase, in which public or private 
donations were made to DSS for one of the services and were used as 
the match for the federal funds. In Michigan, except for protective 
services for children and adults, this latter method was more 
frequently employed for contracted services. Donated funds could 
come from other state and local public agencies, and from nonprofit 
and proprietary private agencies. Usually the contractors acted as 
their own donors and put up 25% of the contract through in-kind 
payments (only if they were public agencies) or cash (if they were 
private, nonprofit agencies). Under federal regulations, proprietaries 
may not act as their own donors, and even nonprofit agencies can be 
their own donors only if an “independent judgment” is made on the 
selection of the service provider. 

Since the late seventies, contract decision-making became more 
decentralized in Michigan’s DSS—allowing the county departments 
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of social services to have greater responsibilities for assessing need, 
selecting services to purchase, awarding contracts, writing the 
contracts, and monitoring expenditures and performance. A few 
contracts continued to be made through the state office, but the aim 
of DSS was to farm most of these out to counties as well. 

The ten private service providers included in the sample of 
contractors indicate the diversity of social services and agencies used 
by DSS. The services supplied to DSS clients under contracts 
included money management counseling, geriatric day care, family 
counseling, vocational and educational services for the severely 
handicapped, homemaker services, housing-related services, alco- 
holism rehabilitation, health services for migrants, and family 
counseling for abuse prevention. Most of these services never had 
been provided by DSS county caseworkers or, if they were, their 
expertise and resources were fairly limited and did not appear to meet 
needs adequately.’ 


DOL CONTRACTED SERVICES UNDER 
CETA’S TITLES II AND IV 


Contracting structures and regulations in Michigan’s DOL dif- 
fered from those of DSS in several ways. First, the state’s partici- 
pation in CETA services for the most part was a relatively recent 
phenomenon. Earlier titles under the original CETA legislation 
provided only limited tasks and funds for state human resources 
units. Therefore, the unit within DOL had only limited experience 
with contracting for services with outside agencies. Second, each year 
since the 1978 revision of CETA only asmall number (fewer than 20) 
of private agencies received service contracts of the approximately 
100 contracts under the two titles. Although the federal regulations 
encouraged contracting with private, community-based organi- 
zations (CBOs), the state more frequently purchased services from 
other state and local public agencies—such as the State Department 
of Education and local school districts for vocational education. 
Third, all state CETA contracts were negotiated and administered at 
the state department level—not in the counties. CETA provided 
funds separately to local prime sponsors (usually county based in 
Michigan), but some of the state’s contracts under the titles were also 
made with these units. Fourth, state officials placed a three-year limit 
on most contracts, since many were designed for demonstration 
purposes. Fifth, donations were not required for CETA contracts. 
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Michigan’s regulation for Title IV youth contracts, however, required 
that contractors match some of the total amount in the second and 
third years of the contract. Although all CETA funds were allocated 
among the states and prime sponsors according to a formula without a 
matching stipulation, DOL decided to use an increasing match to 
encourage the continuation of successful projects with local funds 
and support. 

The CETA titles and their allowance for contracted services were 
not really designed to cut costs, but were aimed at improving service 
delivery by providing funds to the state both to coordinate CETA 
participants and programs and to promote model employment and 
training programs. These goals were established primarily to over- 
come some of the serious problems encountered by local prime 
sponsors in implementing CETA, and partly to cut state governors 
into the CETA block grant. Title II authorized the Special Grant to 
Governors to develop and operate programs that usually went 
beyond the scope of local prime sponsors—to assist and coordinate 
local prime sponsors, to conduct labor market studies, to set up 
demonstration projects for groups not adequately served by local 
units, and to provide information and linkages with unions and other 
CETA-related bodies. I interviewed representatives of six agencies 
that had received Title II contracts for the following services: 
preemployment services for in-school youth, job training and 
employment services for women, linkage services between prime 
sponsors and unions, and information and training services for 
prime sponsors. The four Title IV yourh contracts provided job 
training for adjudicated high school dropouts, handicapped youth, 
and Hispanic high school dropouts. These complied with the title’s 
intent to fund model or experimental youth projects developed under 
the state government. 


COMPETITION IN THE ENVIRONMENT 


Competition for clients and funding sources has not held a strong 
position in the traditions of the social or employment services 
fields—at least as far as services for low-income individuals and 
families are concerned. Public and private agencies have not 
considered themselves similar to profit-making enterprises, where 
the desire for profits and growth can encourage competition. 
Instead, these agencies have emphasized that their role is to serve 
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people whose social and economic needs have gone unmet in a 
particular community. They differentiate their services and target 
groups from each other, to avoid direct competition and overlap. In 
addition, only a small number of private agencies have found astable 
paying “market” for their services to assist the needy." They are very 
dependent upon government funds and private contributions—both 
sources with limited or declining resources. 

Several additional factors arising out of government policies and 
procedures further reduced competition and choice for contracting 
officials. DSS’s choice to decentralize contract decision-making 
limited officials from going beyond county borders to find appro- 
priate providers for particular services. This was a serious problem 
for small and medium-sized counties where only a handful of social 
agencies exist. Not only have county elected officials resisted using 
noncounty agencies, but many service providers utilizing a variety of 
professionals and facilities cannot exercise the option of operating in 
different locations in.the state. Only money management agencies, 
because of their greater mobility in setting up part-time and/or 
one-person offices, were able to compete in several counties for 
contracts. 

Second, DSS’s donation requirement and DOL’s increasing 
match for Title IV youth programs obviously reduced the field of 
competitors and gave certain contractors distinct advantages over 
others, even though these funding stipulations were designed to 
advance other goals of the departments. These, as well as other 
regulations, appeared to discourage private providers from com- 
peting. Although public agencies were allowed to use facilities, salaries, 
or their own appropriations for the Title XX match, private agencies 
had to contribute cash from their own solicitation efforts or from the 
United Way (if they were fortunate enough to be members). 
Consequently, most of the counties experienced difficulty in finding 
agencies that could provide a particular service and make the 
donation.’ Certainly an “independent” decision to purchase the 
service from nonprofit agencies could not be made, as the federal 
regulations required, since donation pledges were obviously con- 
tingent on being awarded a contract. (Except in one county where the 
county board of commissioners contributed the match, most officials 
could not locate cheerful givers.) 

In DOL, the state’s Title II program did not require any match and, 
despite the fact that DOL hardly advertised most of its contracts, the 
proportion of proposals to contracts usually was about two to one—a 
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ratio indicating some measure of competition. Almost all agencies 
awarded contracts reapplied for the maximum number of years. In 
contrast, after an extensive solicitation effort contacting approxi- 
mately 600 potential providers, officials in the Title IV youth program 
received only 35 proposals for its 16 contracts, and since then have 
seen a decline in the number of contracts and the willingness to renew 
contracts. In fact, at the time of the interviews none of the private 
contractors had requested contracts for the full three years. Agency 
renewals for the second and third years appeared fairly automatic— 
despite some poor service performance—because of the small pool of 
contractors willing and able to fund part of the contract themselves. 
Although not all the differences between Titles II and IV in the 
number of proposals and renewals can be attributed to the match, 
this indicates that requiring matching contributions has some impact 
on competition for contracts. 

A third way in which competition and choice can be reduced is 
also illustrated by the DOL case. Because of its administrative 
makeup and structure, DOL was not able to design and implement 
its own projects when outside proposals and suppliers were found to 
be inadequate. The bureau charged with CETA implementation (the 
Bureau of Employment and Training) is not a service agency, nor 
does it have county extensions of its operations. Therefore, it acted in 
a more passive role, depending upon other agencies for proposals 
and implementation. Theoretically at least, DSS had the potential of 
utilizing the county departments when other alternatives were 
unacceptable. (In fact, in most counties the clients used the limited 
expertise of county caseworkers rather than the contractors, and 
some counties returned certain services, such as family counseling, to 
DSS offices.) In a limited way, perhaps, potential competition from 
in-house supply may promote better service performance under 
contract, as well as allow the government agency to provide clients 
with the services it desires. 


COMPETITION IN 
CONTRACTING PROCEDURES 


The range of choices for decision-makers can be reduced or 
expanded each year during the early steps in the contracting 
process—in the selection of services to be purchased, based on a 
needs assessment; the solicitation of potential contractors; and the 
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consideration of. proposals (or bids, in other cases). The procedures 
in DSS and DOL were very different and they had some impact on 
competition and service quality. 

In the past, DSS’s usual procedure for determining which services 
to purchase was to notify various private and public agencies about 
the available funds and the general regulations governing the use of 
the funds. Few attempts were made to assess clients’ needs systemati- 
cally, and then to solicit only for those types of services, because 
Michigan had so much federal money to match. As a result, many 
different service providers received contracts year after year with 
very little review of changing needs or their performance in meeting 
social service goals. They frequently built up their agencies to 
accommodate the increased demand from government, and also 
established helpful relationships with the relevant state bureaucrats 
and legislators to guarantee the flow of funds over time. 

During (and after) contracting decentralization and Michigan’s 
fiscal constraints under Title XX, a few counties implemented 
mandated needs assessments, but they changed few services or 
contractors. The lack of alternative suppliers partially explains this, 
but the fact that contractors themselves are often an integral part of 
the assessments also contributes to the retention of the status quo. 
Generally clients’ service needs have been measured only indirectly— 
filtered through participants in the social service system who have 
particular interests or stakes in the outcome. 

The general rule at both the county and state levels has been that 
the DSS solicited for proposals or program descriptions only when 
new money became available. Before and after counties gained 
control of most contracting it was the case that once an agency 
received a contract, it usually became the only one notified for 
subsequent contracts—and almost always obtained renewals every 
year. Even for new contracts, the number of potential providers 
invited to submit proposals was very limited (between one and ten), 
depending upon the service and the size of the county. Solicitations 
were based on county staffs’ knowledge of agencies and were fairly 
informal—a telephone call, word of mouth, sometimes a letter. The 
more formal and time-consuming Request for Proposal (RFP) 
process was not required by departmental policy and, as a result, was 
infrequently employed. 

Narrow solicitations produced few proposals for DSS consider- 
ation. In general, the competition for contracts was minimal, 
according to officials. In all but the four largest counties, receiving 
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more than one proposal for a new contract was a rare occurrence, 
Therefore, in most counties, if it existed at all, the competition was not 
so much among agencies offering similar services that could be 
compared, but among dissimilar agencies all requesting a share of the 
county’s allocation. 

DOL/’s assessments of needs were much more sophisticated than 
those of DSS. Department officials utilized several advisory and 
information sources, with the results providing the basis for the 
solicitations of contractor proposals. DOL did not, however, 
consistently promote competition through its solicitation procedures. 
Major differences in methods were obvious when the youth contracts 
and Title II contracts were compared. Title IV contracts were 
determined by competitive and fair means—-at least for one year— 
but only minimal competition has characterized the Title II process. 

Although CETA regulations do not require it, DOL used the RFP 
process for the first full year of Title IV (FY 80) youth contracts in 
1979. A very complete RFP was sent to approximately 600 
contractors in the state to allow for the widest exposure and to 
include practically every possible provider. The package not only 
included performance goals for the projects (for instance, percentage 
of participants placed in unsubsidized employment), but also clearly 
specified the criteria (and their relative weights) by which the 
proposals would be judged and given awards. 

This RFP process, a major undertaking by DOL, was not 
repeated for fiscal year 1981 or 1982 programs, in part because the 
first solicitation was so thorough and DOL had not changed its goals 
for the youth grant. In addition, the process was very expensive, 
time-consuming, and complicated. Unfortunately, officials were not 
pleased with the results of the process—either in terms of the 
proposals received or in terms of the performance of the agencies that 
were awarded contracts. Most of the youth proposals were judged 
poorly written, ill conceived, and unresponsive to the department’s 
needs. One official, who was responsible for the RFP and the 
proposal evaluation process, declared that if she had had a choice, 
she would have purchased services only from 2 or 3 of the 35 agencies 
making proposals, instead of the 16 originally awarded contracts. 
Nonetheless, all the funds were allocated. Since the bureaucratic 
system offers no incentives to states or officials who return unused 
appropriations, DOL gave contracts to some public and private 
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agencies that were perceived as being unlikely to deliver well-run, 
effective programs. 

All contractors who requested renewals for the next fiscal year 
were given them, even though most of the providers had not met at 
least some of the terms of the contracts, much less the expectations of 
the officials. Interviewees gave various reasons for the failures, 
including late starts, inadequate record-keeping systems, difficulty in 
meeting the service or target group enrollment requirements, Michi- 
gan’s economy, slow processing by DOL contract administrators, 
and unrealistic expectations of program officials. 

The Title II solicitation process was more similar to DSS’s normal 
process. The RFP was used infrequently. Invitations to contractors 
usually were issued through informal contacts and letters, but several 
private contractors successfully submitted unsolicited proposals as 
well. (Some interviewees suggested that DOL had inadequate 
knowledge of private agencies, such that public agencies seemed to 
be given some preference in solicitations.) Some noncompetitive 
awards to public agencies were used on occasion, as allowed by 
CETA regulations, but DOL generally preferred to invite more than 
one contractor for proposals. Unlike the Title IV RFP process, Title 
II contract solicitation information was fairly brief and open-ended. 
Since the target groups, methods of service, and performance goals 
were not as precisely stated, providers were able to propose their own 
types of programs, the number and characteristics of enrollees, total 
cost figures, and the like. Instead of achieving direct competition 
through wide advertising for certain specific. programs, DOL 
received several different types of proposals for different needs and 
groups that could not be compared easily. 

With the exception of some aspects of Title IV, the contracting 
procedures used by DSS and DOL usually served to limit compe- 
tition and avoid comparisons. In many ways, the narrow search and 
lack of competition were mutually beneficial for most of the key 
contracting officials, as well as for the contractors. One of the 
primary concerns voiced by almost all bureaucrats interviewed was 
that they be able to determine needs, make awards, and process 
contracts in a timely manner with a minimum of confusion and 
controversy. The contracting process could proceed quickly and 
smoothly under the following conditions: when a thorough needs 
assessment was deemed unnecessary; when the contracting unit did 
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not have to reach an agreement on specific program objectives, 
service priorities, or proposal criteria; when an RFP and complete 
mailing list of suppliers were considered inappropriate; when 
unsolicited proposals were already on file; when only renewals were 
considered and given contracts; and when a thorough consideration 
of alternative proposals and agencies was unnecessary. 
Encouraging competition and choice can lead to unanticipated 
outcomes. In the one county where the county board of com- 
missioners contributed the requisite match for local DSS contracts 
and thereby increased the number of proposals, the county contracts 
coordinator complained that, as a result, the county had to endure 
many protests and the ill will of the agencies not awarded contracts, 
despite good proposals, services, and reputations. Usually more 
disincentives than incentives exist to promote competitive pro- 
cedures. When the recent fact of declining resources of personnel, 
time, and money is added to these disincentives, is it any surprise that 
competition among responsible and responsive providers was the 
exception, rather than the rule? Perhaps just as significant is the fact 


that the competitive process used in DOL for the Title IV grant did 
not guarantee that the department obtained the proposals and 


performance that was desired, due to the limited number of potential 
providers and the policies that effectively discouraged some from 
competing. 


DECISION-MAKING IN. CONTRACTING OUT 


One of the intriguing questions in this type of researchis this: Why 
have officials chosen to contract out for services instead of using 
traditional bureaucratic methods of supply? For the DSS and DOL 
cases, the answer has two major components: pragmatic considera- 
tions and policy concerns. Clearly, decision-makers did not consult 
cost-benefit studies to determine the advantages of using outside 
agencies. Rather, federal policies encouraged service purchasing and 
state situations often made it necessary. 

In the late sixties and early seventies, various political and 
administrative pressures were exerted on DSS officials to use outside 
suppliers to capture the large sums of available federal matching 
funds in order to provide more services to the needy. In addition, the 
local donation and the expertise of outside agencies made contracting 
out particularly attractive. To some extent, these funds were 
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apparently also used to entice existing community agencies to help 
the needy and become part of the welfare system with a stake in 
continuing the programs (for example, YMCA, Big Brothers, and 
United Way agencies). More recently costs of services became an 
important concern, and the contracted services with a 25% local 
donation continued to look like a relative bargain—although not for 
the reasons contracting proponents would expect. Several respon- 
dents pointed out that contracting does not make for an entirely 
“free” service to the state, because many DSS personnel were 
involved in the processing and administration of the contracts. Most 
interviewees indicated that there are other reasons explaining the 
continuation of contracting—inertia, political pressures, and the 
availability of more and better quality services. They explained that 
there never was an objective purchasing process in DSS-—that the 
state policies governing the types of services to be bought were 
unclear, inconsistent, and subject to a variety of interpretations. 

DOL utilized contracting out in part because departments at the 
state level did not have the necessary expertise or agencies for the 
required and optional programs under the two titles. Clearly, 
contracting with established agencies gave officials greater flexibility 
than organizing a new agency would have. Probably more important, 
purchasing services meshed with DOL’s (and CETA’s) version of 
administrative decentralization—that is, that local agencies should 
be given contracts that could be continued through local support. 
Under the two titles, the federal government encouraged the states to 
use public and private agencies to promote greater coordination, 
innovation, and experimentation. The goal of cutting costs was not 
seen as a major reason for using outside supply. 

In recent years, as Michigan’s resources became increasingly 
limited and social needs have grown, contracting out proved to be an 
even more desirable alternative. The federal funds were available for 
social and employment services, but the state government imposed 
periodic hiring freezes, cutbacks for state travel, and, finally, 
personnel cuts that affected only in-house supply. For the most part, 
the early and more recent benefits of outside supply arose from the 
accompanying organizational policies and pressures encouraging 
contracting out—not from inherent cost and service quality ad- 
vantages. z f 

In the same way that DSS and DOL officials did not use 
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services. Except for perhaps the youth contracts, the departments 
often were vague in their service specifications or their award criteria. 
As a result, officials had to make comparisons among dissimilar 
services, target groups, and agencies—with decision-makers some- 
times using a variety of different criteria for selection. True to the 
incremental model of decision-making, officials did not try to get 
agreement on program goals, but attempted to agree on contractors, 
for whatever reasons. Usually, however, the questions were these: 
Which of these services are most necessary? Which agencies appear 
to have the capacity and experience to administer the programs and 
provide good services to clients? 

The interviews with DSS officials showed that previous state 
contracts and service experience were the most important factors in 
awards and renewals; however, DOL respondents stated that the 
proposals’ designs to fulfill the department’s request and accomplish 
established objectives were the basis for most decisions, at least for 
the original youth contracts. For both departments, however, 
renewals were virtually automatic and did not require much review, 
especially when a donation or match was forthcoming. Once a 
contract: was made, usually it was difficult to deny a contractor 
another, even when service performance and contract compliance 
were seen as inadequate. Unfortunately, the departments’ monitoring 
and evaluation procedures did not assist decision-makers either. Not 
only did officials lack relevant and critical information about the 
effects of various programs on clients’ needs, they also depended 
upon providers themselves for data on service delivery, enrollments, 
and problems. 

Comparing contract amounts and pre-unit costs of services hardly 
was a concern in these programs. Even when some line-item budget . 
amounts seemed excessive, DSS officials approved them. They 
depended on the agencies to provide cost and service information 
without outside sources of objective information. In DOL, contract 
amounts and the budget were not examined or considered until after 
the awards were made on the basis of the proposal. The bureaucrats 
and appointed officials were not taught to think in cost terms, nor 
were they rewarded for scrutinizing costs when determining awards. 
One state DSS official who had a business degree expressed his 
frustration in the selection process by saying that most county 
officials continued to act as though they were funding agencies, not 
buying services. Indeed, the behavior of most officials appeared to be 
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more like that found in grant programs than in public procurement 
of goods and services. 

Some of the bureaucrats and contractors also suggested that 
political factors entered into decision-making when elected or 
appointed officials became involved in awards. When DSS made 
new contracts or tried to drop unnecessary or unsatisfactory 
contractors, political pressure was.sometimes successfully exerted on 
officials to make choices in compliance with the politician’s wishes. 
“Sweetheart” (protected) contracts were made in both depart- 
ments—on behalf of the department directors and state legislators 
and, in DSS, in response to local elected and appointed officials. 
Interviewees were generally disturbed by this fact, particularly when. 
less desirable services or contractors were forced on them. 


GOVERNMENT'S OVERSIGHT ROLE 
IN CONTRACTING 


Successful contracting out would seem to require an adequate 
system of independent monitoring and evaluation of suppliers’ costs, 
performance, and effectiveness. (This last type of evaluation is 
particularly necessary in human services, since the goals are usually 
to change people, their behavior, and/or their circumstances.) These 
reviews should be utilized not only to ensure contract compliance, 
but also to provide feedback information when contracts are 
considered for renewal. In the interview sample, however, almost all 
officials and contractors agreed that their department’s efforts were 
clearly inadequate in both respects. In response to federal regu- 
lations, officials have independently monitored client and participant 
eligibility for DSS and DOL programs, but have depended upon 
contractor self-reporting for other matters—just as was often the 
case in selecting contractors. In the early years of DSS contracting, 
close scrutiny was believed to be unnecessary. More recently, in both 
DSS and DOL cases of abuses, more limited funds, and a desire to 
improve performance and accountability convinced officials that 
better reviews were necessary. But they had insufficient resources to 
monitor and evaluate contracted services properly, due to state 
cutbacks. 

Although DSS interviewees tended to be more critical of their 
review procedures, both departments had some of the same problems— 
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burdensome paperwork, inadequate evaluation measures and tools, 
and lack of time, staff, and travel money. Both departments 
emphasized client eligibility verification, did less well on reviewing 
expenditures, and failed in evaluating program performance and 
effectiveness consistently. On-site field visits by state officials were 
virtually eliminated in the last few years. Seldom were clients 
contacted about the services, and long-term follow-ups were judged 
to be almost impossible to do with limited funds and the types of 
people in the programs. (Some of these problems also existed with 
in-house reviews, but since the service locations were removed from 
contract administrators and progam staff, oversight was more costly 
and difficult.) Officials did utilize random postaudits of expenditures 
and contract compliance, but their results came rather late—after 
mistakes had been made and renewals were awarded. DSS officials 
experienced some frustration in the few cases where they were 
prevented from prosecuting to recoup losses, both in cases of fraud 
{in one instance, due to political pressure) and mismanagement of 
funds (because of apparent good intentions as well as the time and 
costs involved). Interestingly, for their part contractors seemed to 
welcome more outside feedback and substantive evaluation, if the 
reviews were done fairly and thoroughly. 

Moreover, DSS’s and DOL’s watchdog roles were rendered 
almost ineffective by three other factors: (1) Michigan’s attorney 
general ruled that contractors could not be held responsible for 
failure to meet performance goals in contracts; (2) information that 
the departments obtained about compliance and performance did 
not always determine whether or not a renewal would be made, in 
view of organizational, service, and political considerations; and (3) 
frequently, other sources of supply were not available to meet the 
departments’ and/or clients’ needs. Consequently, few mechanisms 
operated to ensure that contractors were producing the kinds of 
services and results that were desired by officials and needed by 
clients. 


CONCLUSION 


It became clear from the interviews that only infrequently were the 
three conditions assumed by contracting proponents realized in these 
human services. Competition for contracts was. minimal—not only 
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because of the lack of similar suppliers of services, but also because of 
departmental and federal regulations and procedures. Contracting 
awards were often.made without sufficient needs assessments, wide 
solicitations, or fair proposal reviews. Officials were seldom con- 
cerned about cutting costs via contracting; rather, they used this 
method to supply certain types of services to clients. Finally, 
objective performance monitoring and evaluations were found to be 
woefully inadequate because reviews were largely dependent upon 
information from contractors themselves. 

This study, however, shows that human service contracting does 
allow government units to take advantage of well-developed outside 
expertise. Interviewees in the DSS case believed that, in general, the 
contracted services provided were of good quality; DOL officials 
were somewhat less impressed with contractor performance. To 
what extent this conclusion was based on actual observation and 
evaluation over time is unclear. A key factor in decision-making and 
reviews has been a preference for professionalism—as evidenced by 
contractor proposals, reputations, and relationships with officials. It 
can be surmised that sometimes common professional training, 
language, goals, methods, and biases serve as a substitute for 
assessing the actual needs of clients and the actual outcomes of 
suppliers’ services. On the other hand, common professional stan- 
dards of behavior and a desire to help clients have probably also 
served as a major constraint on contractors where the government’s 
watchdog role has been weak. When resources are severely con- 
strained, as they have been in Michigan in the last few years, this kind 
of check may work as well as any low-cost, superficial review. 

Beyond these immediate substantive conclusions about the Mi- 
chigan cases, this study has some broader implications because of 
what it suggests about contracting in general. Even though the 
Michigan cases demonstrate that in some service areas contracting 
has not been used in the ways envisioned by proponents, I do not 
intend to challenge the notion that contracting out can be an efficient 
method of service delivery. Rather, my aim has been to begin the 
process of specifying appropriate conditjons for contracting through 
an analysis of the actual practices and behaviors of contracting 
participants. Different conditions and behaviors are likely to be 
found in other service systems and, consequently, may produce 
results that are more consistent with proponents’ expectations. For 
example, where fiscal constraints are serious, decision-makers 
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probably will be more motivated to use contracting out as a cost- 
cutting measure, particularly when they are rewarded for doing so. In 
addition, the role of the federal government in the programs studied 
here affected the goals, procedures, and incentives of officials. 
Certainly a different policy system would be expected to produce 
different processes and outcomes. 

The major difficulty with the contracting prescription is that it has 
been widely recommended for the current ills of government with 
little explicit recognition of the requisite environmental, behavioral, 
and organizational conditions and the realities of implementation. 
At least three general deficiencies have been evident in the prescrip- 
tions of contracting. First, contracting proponents have failed to 
recognize the critical role that the service environment can play in 
contracting, both in terms of the pool of potential providers and the 
inputs and feedback of service consumers. Not enough attention has 
been paid to the effect that government programs, regulations, and 
funds have had on creating contractors, encouraging government 
dependency, and giving critical advantages to certain providers. 

Second, contracting research has generally overlooked the politi- 
cal, motivational, and organizational contexts of the contracting 
participants. The obvious questions are the following: Why should 
bureaucratic behaviors change with contracting? What incentives are 
there to achieve cost-cutting or efficiency goals? 

Third, the importance of the organizational structure, process, 
and procedures in contracting has been virtually ignored in public 
administration. Too readily have some contracting advocates 
assumed that quasi-market mechanisms will almost automatically 
work wonders in providing services, without exploring how and why 
contracting is actually utilized, what procedures are critical in 
producing the expected benefits, and under which constraints and 
inducements the various actors operate. : 

This research indicates that some of the same problems that 
plague in-house supply may also characterize contractual arrange- 
ments, in large part because of the same bureaucratic structures. The 
_ realities of government mean that this alternative to traditional 
methods of supply is not an easy, clear-cut solution to governments’ 
knotty fiscal problems, but with further research in several different 
service areas the conditions and procedures for successful contracting 
may be identified. With this information practitioners can try to use 
contracting more wisely and find ways to change inappropriate 
conditions and procedures into beneficial conditions. 
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NOTES 


1. For the more theoretical, public choice approach to this general subject of 
alternative methods of service delivery, see especially Bennett and Johnson (1980, 
1981), Borcherding (1977), Niskanen (1971), Ostrom and Ostrom (1977), Savas (1974, 
1977a, 1982), Sonenblum et al. (1977),.and Tullock (1965). 

2. For an explanation and discussion of alternative theoretical perspectives that 
suggest some additional problems of contracting out, see DeHoog (1984). 

3. Contracting scholars may not all agree on my selection of these three 
conditions, yet they appear to be the most critical conditions to the usual argument 
about the process and benefits of contracting. 

4, Since this research was conducted, Title XX has been changed and renamed 
the Social Services Block Grant, under the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981, and 
CETA has been phased out and partially replaced by the Job Training Partnership Act 
of 1982. 

5. Some other purchased services (for instance, day-care or home chore services) 
did not involve a contract in which the government selected the service provider. 
Rather, a relatively simple agreement about the services was made between the service 
user and an approved agent, with the government providing the funds. . 

6. Although many of the contracts in DSS and DOL were made with other public 
agencies (such as the Department of Education, local school districts, local prime 
sponsors), I included only private contractors in my interview sample. This decision 
was made because of the current interest in privatization. 

7. This is one of the reasons that it is often difficult, if not impossible, to make 
direct cost and performance comparisons between in-house and purchased supply. 

8. A few counseling agencies that worked primarily with middle-class clients 
were “persuaded” by available funds in the early seventies to add services to the needy. 

9. According to one source, some found a way to get around that problem. 
Agencies (withthe county’s tacit approval) increased their directors’ salaries to such a 
level that the donation could be paid with the difference between the pocketed amount 
and the contract amount. In such a way, the federal government actually paid for the 
match as well as its usual 75%. 

10. See Cooper (1980) and Nelson (1980) for exceptions. 
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Citizen perceptions of the success or failure of public participation efforts are an 
important but often unexplored element in evaluating the quality of such partici- 
pation. Interviews with participants in Environmental Protection Agency-sponsored 
water quality planning projects in Texas reveal anumber of factors that cause citizens 
to perceive their participative efforts negatively. The experience of these participants 
forms the basis of recommendations for more effective management of govern- 
mentally supported public participation programs. 
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Section 208 of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act Amendments 
of 1972 (P. L. 92-500) mandates that citizens be encouraged to 
participate effectively in the development and implementation of 
plans to improve water quality in specifically designated planning 
areas. 'In general, the rationale for citizen participation in government 
activities is to influence official behavior “so that governmental units 
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respond better to citizens’ needs and desires and refrain from the 
arbitrary . . . or insensitive . . . exercise of power” (Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 1980: 285). In the case 
of water quality planning, this argument for citizen participation is 
supplemented by the expectation that citizen participation will raise 
public consciousness of local water quality problems and enlist public 
support in meeting those problems. 

In spite of these expectations, questions concerning the actual 
value of direct citizen participation in governmental decision making 
have not been answered adequately to result in a “consensus about 
the goals and objectives of citizen participation, or in our ability to 
evaluate its effectiveness... . While participation mandates have 
increased, the accumulated knowledge about ‘successful’ and ‘un- 
sucessful’ participation remains fragmented ‘and unreliable” (Rose- 
ner, 1978: 457). 

Coincidentally or not, the concept of direct citizen participation in 
governmental decision-making has fallen victim in the early 1980s to 
a change in the political winds. Public involvement of that type, 
especially in environmental policy areas, is being deemphasized or 
even abandoned by the current presidential administration.’ Al- 
though the political philosophy of the Reagan administration in 
regard to environmental issues may well be the primary reason for the 
changes taking place in the public participation programs ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), 
these changes reflect a broader question plaguing such activities as 
direct citizen participation in governmental decision-making: In an 
era where governmental economy, cost-effectiveness of government 
programs, and reliance on benefit-cost ratios for decision-making are 
the themes of the political moment, how can one justify the 
continuance of activities for which effectiveness is so difficult to 
evaluate, much less quantify? Under the circumstances, can public 
participation be justified at all? 

The editors of the massive report, Citizen Participation in the 
American Federal System, developed under the auspices of the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR) 
foreshadowed the current dilemma in 1980 when they noted that the 
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complexity of evaluating citizen participation is so great that 
sentiment exists for the abandonment of such efforts. Rejecting the 
conclusion that citizen participation efforts should be abandoned, 
the editors of the ACIR report argue for an approach that goes 
beyond the usual means of evaluating such participation. Noting 
that citizen participation is typically evaluated by asking adminis- 
trators of programs whether citizens participated effectively or by the 
use of some quantitative measure—such as examining the records of 
meetings to ascertain the number and background of attendees—the 
ACIR editors suggest that citizens themselves be asked how they 
judge the experience of participation as an alternaltive or supple- 
mental means of evaluation: “Only the people can reveal whether 
they think their rights were respected, their interests were recognized, 
the balance of their preferences were reflected” (Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 1980: 306). 

A balanced approach to evaluating citizen participation would 
therefore seem to include determining what the expectations of 
participants in a participative process were and how fully the results 
of that process fulfilled their expectations. Such an evaluation 
method itself will not be sufficient to render a judgment as to whether 
citizen participation programs are justified. However, this type of 
evaluation provides a necessary. precondition for rendering such a 
judgment. If an evaluation of a particular citizen participation effort 
concludes that the positive expectations of the participants were 
fulfilled, and that the citizens thus felt their involvement to have been 
worthwhile, the achievement in practice of a democratic ideal— 
government by the people—provides a significant argument for the 
legitimacy of such efforts. If evaluation indicates that the positive 
expectations of citizens in a participative process were not fulfilled 
but that practical steps can be taken to alter the process so as to 
achieve a sense of fulfillment and of effective involvement, the 
concept of citizen participation may still be viewed in a favorable 
light. However, if the study of a public participation effort indicates 
not only that the expectations of the participants were not fulfilled 
but also that inherent problems in undertaking such participatory 
efforts make meaningful citizen involvement impossible, a legitimate 
rationale for such efforts will be hard to build. Before reaching any 
conclusions about the justification for citizen participation programs, 
therefore, the necessary first step is to undertake a systematic study of 
outcomes versus expectations in specific participation efforts. 
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We pursued the relationship between expectations and experience 
in particular by exploring activity in two designated planning areas of 
the Environmental Protection Agency’s 208 water quality planning 
program. In this research we do not make any judgments concerning 
whether or not public participation is inherently desirable or 
undesirable in water quality planning, nor do we make any assessment 
of the quality of the planning documents produced in the areas 
studied. Instead we are concerned with whether or not, and to what 
extent, participants—citizens, public officials, and technical ex- 
perts—felt that participation contributed successfully to the 208 
planning process.* We believe also that our conclusions can apply to 
other programs that have mandated citizen participation, or that 
might have in the future. 

Our report begins with a discussion of the methodology employed 
in the research, then moves to an enumeration and discussion of the 
perceptions of participants in the 208 process in the designated areas 
of concern. The final section presents some recommendations for 
ameliorating a number of problems identified by the participants 
themselves. , 


METHODOLOGY 


Our approach to evaluating the effectiveness of citizen partici- 
pation in the 208 process was to conduct in-depth interviews of 
participants associated with various aspects of the process. Our 
respondents (N = 32) were chosen by the reputational method and 
included EPA technical and advisory staff, participants on citizens’ 
advisory committees, local government officials, and Councils of 
Governments (COG) in the respective areas. This last group of 
individuals were responsible for coordinating the planning process in 
the designated areas. Table 1 provides a breakdown of these 
respondents. 

In our interviews, we encouraged participants to reflect broadly on 
their experiences in and impressions of the 208 process. We probed 
for specific details in such matters as how participants were chosen, 
how interest and active contribution were maintained (if at all) over 
the duration of the planning phase, how participants perceived the 
relative contributions of laypersons and water quality experts, how 
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TABLE 1 
Categorization of Respondents by State 


Site Citizens Local Officials EPA Staff 
A 6 8 - 
B 4 8 - 
Combined 114 16 5 
Total N=32” 


a. Includes one private participatlon consultant off-site. 
b. Includes both Interviews and written responses to draft report. 


the role of the sponsoring agency was perceived, and how participants 
responded to shifts in planning objectives and to increased structur- 
ing of the planning process over time. We also asked all respondents 
what might have been done (or might be done) to improve the quality 
of public participation.’ The interviews were conducted over a period 
of several months, and several follow-up interviews were conducted. 
We also attended a variety of meetings involving EPA staff and other 
officials and participants. ` 

The designated areas chosen for our research were predominantly 
rural, but each had an urban complex within the planning boundaries. 
The areas of concern were two of seven 208 sites within the state. Like 
all other sites, they had been designated by the governor as planning 
areas based on the recommendation of the Texas Water Quality 
Control Board. Site A was approximately 220 square miles in area 
and had an approximate 1980 population of about 105,000. Parts of 
three counties were included, and there were seven communities 
within the area, with populations ranging from 1,000 to 30,000. Site B 
consisted of the central part of a major river basin. This two-county 
area had a 1980 population of about 215,000. Demographically, the 
two planning areas were similar, each having about a 75% white and 
20% black population. Per capita income for the counties involved 
ranged from $5,000 to $6,300 (1979 dollars). The two planning areas 
were physically separated by about 350 air miles. 
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At neither site was there a markedly different amount of citizen 
participation. At each site the official citizens’ advisory committee 
was composed of about 50 persons, divided roughly equally among 
public officials, those with economic interests, the general public, and 
representatives of the “public interest.” At each site there was 
dissatisfaction expressed by both participants and sponsoring agency 
officials concerning the conduct and outcome of public participation. 

Both planning areas had at least one strongly developed institution 
that played an important role in influencing the overall thrust of the 
planning process. At Site A, the regional COG was older and had a 
larger budget, better facilities, a larger professional staff, and a longer 
history of regional planning than the counterpart COG at Site B. On 
the other hand, the River Authority, a regional agency with nearly a 
half century of experience in water resources management, provided 
a strong institutional presence at Site B. Both areas were alike in that 
they presented significant opportunities for jurisdictional overlap 
and conflict among the participating governmental units. 


FINDINGS 


In one way or another every participant we interviewed indicated 
that the 208 planning process had been ineffective. It was, in fact, the 
pervasiveness of this perception that had galvanized the sponsoring 
agency to contract to conduct the present study. However, in 
objective terms, there was a substantial degree of citizen participa- 
tion. Inasmuch as the composition of the advisory committees 
reflected a broad sampling of the relevant publics and the committees 
did meet on a regular basis to consider various planning issues, it is 
inaccurate to call the citizen participation effort a complete failure— 
if by “failure” we mean little or no citizen participation. Yet, the 
decline of attendance by committee members during the process, 
coupled with frequent complaints about the planning process, raised 
a serious question about the quality of participation in the 208 
planning process. For our research, then, the question became the 
following: Why did so many respondents perceive citizen involve- 
ment in the 208 process as ineffective? In order to answer the 
question, we must first establish a characterization of the term 
“failure” in the 208 process, then detail how that process led citizens 
to choose that characterization. 
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Perhaps the fundamental assumption underlying the rationale for 
citizen participation is that citizens do have something to contribute 
to decision-making in governmental programs. Thus the legislation 
establishing the 208 program assumed that citizens could contribute 
in some meaningful way to making water quality plans. That 
legislative mandate, however, can be fulfilled simply by persuading a 
cross section of citizens to show up for advisory committee meetings 
of public hearings and duly recording them as having “participated.” 
We can label this form of participation symbolic. It is altogether 
different, and far more difficult, to persuade citizens to show up and 
actually have a hand in creating a water quality plan—a process that 
might include dealing with controversial issues and even challenging 
the judgments of experts. This form of participation is substantive. 
The citizen participation phase of the 208 planning process in the 
areas we observed can most accurately be described as symbolic 
rather than substantive. 

A wide range of the respondents reported feeling that they had no 
substantive input into the planning process. This perception was a 
major source of the general disappointment and discontent with the 
208 process. In this sense, the process was viewed as a “failure.” 
Moreover, this perception concerned the whole process through 
which the plans were written, rather than simply being tied to 
disagreements individuals might have had with specific elements of 
the plans developed. Hence, participant malaise was tied to the 
process of planning rather than to the product of planning. 

The crux, then, of the failure of the public participation phase of 
208 planning in the designated areas was not a failure of participation, 
but rather a failure to generate a sense of effective participation. 
What conditions contributed to this negative appraisal of the 208 
process by those who were involved in it? Listed below are the factors 
identified by the participants themselves that seemed to have the most 
effect in contributing to the perception of failure in the 208 process: 


(1) conflicting expectations on the part of citizens and the EPA with 
respect to what was supposed to be accomplished within the structure 
of the 208 process 

(2) the technical nature of water quality planning 

(3) inordinate delays in substantive accomplishments in the planning 
process 

(4) interjurisdictional strife, including a feeling among local participants 
and officials that the EPA was too heavy-handed in its administration 
of the 208 program 
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These factors tended to reinforce one another and are separated 
here for analytical purposes only. Most respondents touched on 
more than one of these factors, although not always exactly in the 
terms we have used here. A precise ranking of the factors most (or 
least) important in generating a perception of failure among par- 
ticipants is difficult due to the high degree of interrelationship among 
them. Such a ranking, moreover, is probably unnecessary, as the 
relative importance of these factors may vary from planning area to 
planning area and from program to program. We do think that they 
are all likely to be present in some form in almost any planning effort 
involving citizen participation. In the sections that follow, each of 
these factors is discussed in greater detail. 


CONFLICTING EXPECTATIONS OF 
CITIZENS AND THE EPA 


There were differing expectations among local participants in the 
208 process and the EPA concerning what the process was supposed 
to accomplish. These differing expectations led to confusion and 
dissatisfaction among participants rather than to support for the 208 
program. The apathy that resulted in a lessening of enthusiasm for 
the 208 process was not necessarily an initial condition inherent in the 
citizens; their complaints about the process were at least partially an 
artifact of how the participative process itself was structured. That 
structure was determined by the laws and regulations that established 
the 208 program and provided its direction, scope, and content. In 
effect, the parameters of citizen activity were circumscribed by the 
mandate of the program. The fact that citizens did not clearly 
understand these limitations suggests that the EPA did not com- 
municate effectively to participants regarding the limitations of the 
program and what the EPA expected to achieve from it. On the other 
side of the coin, citizen participants may have been unrealistic about 
what they could accomplish with limited time and resources. 

Since the matter of expectations was important, it is worthwhile to 
be more specific about how confusion and misunderstanding eroded 
effective citizen participation. 

The predominant view in the EPA seemed to be that citizen 
participation is a good way to form and translate fairly technical 
water quality issues so that they can be understood and debated by 
the lay public. In this view, citizen participation serves an educative 
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function by making the public aware of the problems of and the need 
for water quality planning. For the EPA, the citizens’ advisory 
committees in the various planning districts serve as a means to test 
public reaction to and gauge public comprehension of rather 
technical policy proposals. These groups have the additional function 
of creating or enhancing a constituency supportive of EPA programs 
and policies in the designated areas. These objectives are stated 
clearly in the EPA’s rules governing 208 planning: 


The goal of the public participation is to involve the public in the 
formulation of the plan; including the determination of the planning 
goals, and to develop public support that will ultimately lead to 
acceptance and implementation of the plan [U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency, 1975: 55347]. 


Thus, for the EPA the functions of the 208 process are comple- 
mentary—constituency-building and educative activities tend to 
support and reinforce one another. Beyond this, 16 planning 
elements developed by the agency imposed a fairly tight structure on 
what local planning bodies could do. 

The reasons given by local officials and citizens for public 
participation in 208 planning were somewhat different. Two basic 
rationales for participation emerged. The first view was that the 
citizens’ advisory committee was a way to get local agendas into the 
208 plan. At Site A, business and local government leaders long had 
been concerned about assuring sufficient water for the area. At the 
outset, they saw public participation in the 208 plan as an oppor- 
tunity to obtain sufficient resources and expertise with which to 
develop a plan that would assure adequate supplies of water for the 
region. To these local leaders, water quality and water quantity were 
inseparable issues, although the concern for water quantity was 
probably the more pressing of the two. At Site B, the pollution 
problems of a local creek were high on the list of water quality 
concerns of the local citizens. They expected that 208 planning 
monies would somehow help restore the creek so that its waters 
would be “fishable and swimmable” by 1983. 

Hence, there was some difference in the agendas of the major 
participants in the 208 process. At the local level, abstract national 
objectives were viewed as less important than the specific local 
problems with which concerned citizens had grappled previously. In 
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the local view, the 208 process was a good vehicle for addressing these 
problems. The focus of the planning process for them was therefore 
very different from what it was for the regional agency staff. 
Unfortunately, the EPA, while aware of local priorities, did not 
accord local concerns a great deal of legitimacy. The EPA’s strategy 
was instead to try and widen the perspective of the citizens’ groups to 
deal with more than just the specific problem; however, the locals felt 
that the 208 process failed to resolve problems effectively in both 
designated areas. 

The second local view of the citizens’ advisory committee was that 
it was an inconvenient formality requiring needless paperwork. In 
this view, such committees were necessary only because EPA 
required that they be established before funds would be released for 
planning purposes. The function of these committees was seen as 
largely symbolic and substantive work done by them was not viewed 
as particularly important. In light of the actual requirements of the 
208 process, this latter view is false, but it nevertheless was held by 
some participants. 

Another example of conflicting expectations was the fate of 
planning for controlling point source pollution in the designated 
areas.’ Point source pollution was given a major emphasis at the start 
of the program, and local participants tended to respond enthusi- 
astically to the prospect of being able to develop plans to control 
readily identifiable declining water quality. However, in conformance 
with the wishes of Congress, EPA moved away from concern with 
point source pollution and required that planning bodies concern 
themselves exclusively with non-point source problems. Since par- 
ticipants in the two areas felt that many of their most serious 
problems were caused by point source pollutants, this shift in basic 
policy resulted in keen disappointment and considerable frustration 
among the citizen participants. Respondents felt that this change led 
to a sharp drop in the level and enthusiasm of citizen participation. 

The restrictions on the planning process imposed by legislative and 
administrative guidelines, as well as shifts in policy, were viewed by 
many members of the citizens’ advisory committees as undue 
constraints. When it became apparent that the work of the com- 
mittees would have to conform to rather restricted policy areas, many 
began to question whether or not the committees could make 
substantive contributions. Apathy and even antipathy emerged as 
reactions to the frustrations generated by the failure of the planning 
process to live up to local expectations. 
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PLANNING IS PRIMARILY 
A TECHNICAL PROCESS 


The requirements under which the EPA constrained the activities 
of the local planning bodies also had the effect of structuring the 208 
process in such a way as to give an inherent advantage to technical 
experts. This has the benefit of ensuring that water quality planning 
will reflect the current technological feasibilities and therefore will 
not be completely dissociated from reality. However, when planning 
emphasizes technical matters, citizen participation is not encouraged. 
When issues are defined as almost exclusively technical, it becomes 
difficult for most citizens to understand them, or to feel they could 
make sensible input into the planning process. 

Initially, we hypothesized that the technical specialists almost 
exclusively dominated the planning process in the two designated 
areas, and that their concerns were very different from those of the 
citizens on the advisory committees. Ultimately, however, we con- 
cluded that in fairly small areas such as those addressed here, there is 
not that much distance between specialists and other persons on the 
advisory committees. Since many of the laypersons had previous 
experience or concern with water quality, they often had adopted the 
perspective of the water quality professionals; hence, there was a 
fairly high level of unanimity among them.* On the other hand, some 
participants did report that they had difficulty following the technical 
aspects of the plans being developed. These individuals seemed to 
doubt their ability to raise sensible questions or objections. Thus, 
they tended to be followers of the path laid out by the technical 
specialists. It is problematic whether or not this actually resulted in 
substantial distortion of the planning process—that is, away from 
what “average” citizens would have desired had they some means or 
the will to clearly express those desires. It is unlikely in any case that 
the constraints on the whole 208 process would have allowed for any 
substantial deviation from what was deemed technically or econom- 
ically feasible. 

Although the dominance of the planning process by technical 
experts in the two designated areas we studied was probably not as 
severe as it might be in some other areas, such dominance must 
always be considered a potentially important factor in inhibiting 
citizens who do not have the background to feel confident about their 
ability to follow the issues being addressed in the planning process. 
The difficulty of controlling this syndrome is obviously sharply 
increased when the planning taking place is very technical. Again, 
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what can be expected from citizens in such a situation should not be 
unrealistic. 


DELAY BREEDS FRUSTRATION 


Lengthy delays in the 208 process also acted to discourage citizen 
participation. In our interviews, respondent after respondent noted 
that the participants on the citizens’ advisory committees expected to 
be able to go to work immediately on plans that could be translated 
into action quickly. These participants were impatient to get things 
done. Unfortunately, “getting things done,” in the context of water 
quality planning, is a complex process involving extensive coordi- 
nation and a great number of clearances among a multiplicity of 
jurisdictions. Part of this process is determined by normal bureau- 
cratic routines, but significant elements of the 208 process were the 
consequence of political conflicts among local governments, state 
agencies, and regional or national units of the EPA. The necessity of 
clearance and coordination among all of these entities expanded the 
time needed for the completion and approval of plans. Therefore, 
what was originally perceived by participants as requiring only a few 
months or a year gradually lengthened into a matter of several years. 
This eroded the initial enthusiasm among participants rather sharply. 
Most citizens are not patient with the slow workings of bureaucracy; 
consequently, when years passed without much apparent progress to 
show for the considerable effort put forth by all parties, many citizens 
simply quit in frustration, or concluded that the process was a failure. 


INTERJURISDICTIONAL CONFLICT 


One final factor received enough comment from respondents at 
the local level to require attention. This was the feeling that the EPA 
was far too overbearing in its administration of the 208 process. 
Many of our respondents indicated that they felt the EPA did not rely 
enough on local capabilities, and, in fact, did not really seem to trust 
the local jurisdictions. We heard numerous anecdotes regarding what 
was considered unwarranted interference by the EPA in the planning 
process. In fact, the generally cumbersome nature of the 208 process 
as a whole was blamed on the EPA. In some sense this is true, but it 
seems clear that the planning participants did not fully understand 
that this cumbersomeness was inevitable given all the constraints 
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built into the process—constraints that began with the way the law 
was written by Congress. 

In a somewhat different vein, the feeling also was expressed that 
EPA did not do all that it could have done to expedite the process by 
using its authority to iron out the interjurisdictional haggling that 
delayed the planning process. Here the claim was that the EPA failed 
to exercise leadership.” 

Clearly, there were also some conflicting expectations at work 
here. On the one hand, citizens and officials did not want the EPA to 
exert much authority over them. On the other hand, they were 
disappointed that the agency failed to exert authority over others. In 
this kind of situation, a sponsoring agency is likely to alienate 
everyone. 

It is important to note that this is something more than a 
communications problem, although better communications would 
probably have helped the situation. The problem is that there were 
genuine conflicts among the various participants in the 208 process in 
the designated areas of concern. These conflicts resulted from 
differing perspectives and differing agendas. A failure to respect this 
fact seems to have contributed to the conclusion by many that other 
parties involved in the 208 process were unjustifiably demanding or 
obstinate. This indicates that some better method must be found at 
the outset for sensitizing all parties to respect and understand one 
another’s legal and political constraints. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Lay participants expected to make significant contributions to 208 
water quality planning in the designated areas. However, the legal 
and political obligations of the EPA, compounded by the conflicting 
agendas of multiple jurisdictions, required the creation of a highly 
structured process in which 208 planning was to take place. This 
structure included substantial specification of the citizen partici- 
pation component of the planning process. The 208 planning 
structure, although meeting the obligations of the regional EPA, was 
viewed by the local areas as taking away substantial amounts of local 
initiative. Additionally, the presence of multiple jurisdictions re- 
quired time-consuming clearances that drew out the planning process 
to interminable length. These factors, combined with the rather 
technical nature of the 208 requirements and the subsequent im- 
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portance of technical specialists in the planning process, frustrated 
the ambition of citizens who had hoped to see quick action taken to 
deal with what they felt were the crucial water quality problems in 
their areas. In the absence of visible progress many participants 
dropped out of the process; those remaining grew increasingly 
dispirited or angry. This situation eventually jelled in the minds of 
most local participants as a simple matter of “us” versus “them”— 
“them” being the distant and not well-understood EPA. 

Nothing was done in the administration and supervision of the 208 
process by the EPA that would have prevented the described 
phenomena from taking place. Under the pressure of its own 
responsibilities the agency emphasized compliance in the formal 
requirements of the process, such as securing documentation of 
citizen activity. There was little effort to find out whether the citizen 
participation activities that were so carefully documented actually 
meant anything in terms of substantive contribution to the final plan. 
Given the other burdens and exigencies of the 208 process, such 
inattention is not surprising. There are few rules to go by concerning 
what citizen participation can actually do in technical planning and 
how such participation should be structured to exert maximum 
impact. Obviously, there are some limits to what can be expected 
from citizens in technical planning processes. Nevertheless, legis- 
lative mandates and democratic theory insist on the value of citizen 
participation. 

But can meaningful and fulfilling citizen participation be achieved? 
Are there inherent problems with such participation that make its 
accomplishment impossible? Our research has not uncovered any 
such inherent problems. In both of the 208 planning efforts examined, 
certain steps could have been taken to achieve effective public 
involvement in the planning. These steps are applicable also to efforts 
other than water quality planning. Some specific recommedations for 
overcoming or ameliorating some of the obstacles of effective citizen 
participation observed in 208 planning follow. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The research findings from our study of the 208 public partici- 
pation process in the designated areas indicate that those persons 
selected to participate as representatives of the public—particularly 
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for a predominantly technical planning process—need to be in- 
structed about what is expected of them, what difficulties and 
frustrations are likely, and how they can be effective. They should 
know that they need not become technically expert themselves in 
order to provide important contributions to a policy or planning 
process. Research suggests that the value of an individual’s con- 
tribution as a representative of the public is likely to be reduced as he 
or she becomes more expert (Kweit and Kweit, 1980; Smith, 1973). 

The representatives of the public also should know that the 
technical experts on the project are not likely to pay much attention 
to them unless they have enough confidence in the value of their role 
as public participants to demand the attention of the technical staff. If 
public participants make themselves heard, not only will they feel as 
though they are having an impact on the outcome, but the probability 
is that their perception will be correct. 

We also recommend that project officers and public participation 
specialists work directly, on site, with advisory groups—particularly 
when a group is formed or reformed—to help them develop a concept 
of themselves as a team that can, by working together, have an impact 
on the policy planning process. Moreover, the project officers and 
public participation specialists must do their homework with regard 
to the local social and political context from which each group is 
formed in order better to understand the attitudes, expectations, and 
recommendations that will emanate from each group. Members of 
each group need to be confident that they are able to articulate the 
values of their community better than the technical experts. They 
must understand that their real contribution, however, is not so much 
in articulating community needs as in ensuring that the technical staff 
is aware of them, understands them, and is taking their views (rather 
than their specific agendas) into account in the plan. 

We feel that it is crucial for the success of any public participation 
program that agency technical staffs learn to work with local 
technical experts to convince them of the practical value of advisory 
groups. Advisory groups can provide valuable inputs for the 
technical staff. In a real sense, advisory groups should be teaching 
experts about the social and political constraints or parameters in 
their communities. The technical staff also must learn to appreciate 
that an advisory group’s participation, both symbolically and 
substantively, can add considerably to the legitimacy or credibility of 
a policy or planning process in a local arena. Similarly, experts 
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should know that involved members of an advisory team can provide 
a project with excellent local public relations. A testament to the 
positive role that advisory groups can play is the fact that a variety of 
such groups are being established or considered by a number of state 
agencies and local governments involved in environmental protection 
efforts—even as federal funds and requirements for such groups are 
being phased out.’® 

We should also note that the process chosen to select an advisory 
group will affect how it works and what it accomplishes. The research 
reported here did not examine the relationship between the process 
for selecting advisory group members and the subsequent represen- 
tativeness of the group and its impact on decision-making. However, 
research elsewhere indicates that the selection process used (open or 
closed, for example) does affect representativeness and “re- 
sponsiveness,” and that the selection process adopted should be 
tailored to the goals that are being attempted through the use of an 
advisory group (Pierce and Doerksen, 1976). 

Finally, technical specialists and support staff ought to be 
informed about what to expect from the public participation process. 
They need to be informed about advice and instructions the advisory 
team has received. The technical staff also should be alerted to 
possible reactions by public participants to technical advice and be 
sensitized to the problems posed for the nontechnical contributors. 
More broadly, the technical and support staff also must understand 
the interpersonal dynamics that are part of the planning process. 

In summary, our research in the designated areas clearly indicates 
that the conflicting expectations in the 208 planning process were not 
healthy and constructive. Our recommendations, if implemented, 
should be a start toward enabling project officers and public 
participation specialists to ameliorate many of the problems and 
frustrations they, the citizens, and the planners experience. Spon- 
soring agencies are in the best position to construct an environment 
that will enable better communication between the technical special- 
ists and representatives of the public and to assure that the goals of a 
program and the expectations of those participating in it are 
congruent. 

Our research has not answered the question: Should there be 
citizen participation? But the research does indicate that citizen 
participation should not be abandoned because of any supposition 
that it is unworkable. Commitment of public agencies to such: 
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participation, combined with the implementation of the recommen- 
dations offered here, should achieve positive results. 


NOTES 


1, The examination of citizen participation in water quality planning remains the 
subject of a fairly limited literature. In addition to the ACIR study mentioned in the 
text, Pierce and Doerksen (1976), Kaufman and Shorett (1977), Kramer (1980), and 
Kamienicki (1980) constitute the major contributors in the area. For a related study of 
citizen participation in water quality projects run by the Army Corps of Engineers, see 
Mazmanian and Nienaber (1979). 

2. For example, federal funding for public information and participation 
activities in programs administered by the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) has been slashed. A number of EPA grants to citizen groups to produce public 
workshops and to facilitate public involvement in other ways have been terminated 
prior to completion of the grant projects. Public participation programs have been 
virtually eliminated as separate elements within EPA, with remaining activities being 
merged into what are essentially public relations offices within the structure of the 
agency. Scores of EPA-produced informational materials have been eliminated. Much 
of what are now termed “public information” activities were once termed “industry 
assistance” efforts. 

3. This position is supported by the observations of Arnstein (1971), Moguloff 
(1973), Smith (1973), and Kweit and Kweit (1980), all of whom argue essentially that 
the form of citizen participation may bear little relationship to its substantive content. 
A related but somewhat more diverse approach was taken by Hannah and Lewis 
(1980) in a study where they used the evaluations of advisory committee members, 
administrators with whom the committee members worked, and the city com- 
missioners to whom the members were responsible in order to measure the impact of 
the advisory committees. 

4. The regional agency sponsoring this research had maintained extensive 
records of the formal compliance of designated area coordinating bodies with 
participation requirements. Our review of this archival material led us to conclude that 
much of the written record represented only a pro forma compliance with EPA 
guidelines and was not indicative of whether the process was in any sense effective from 
the participants’ point of view. Thus, the research did not lend itself to unobtrusive 
data collection and quantitative analysis, regardless of the merits of such an approach. 

5. The duration of participation in the 208 process varied among our respondents. 
Since these projects had taken place over a period of several years, some of our 
respondents had had a great deal of experience with respect to 208 planning. Other 
participants had come into their respective processes more recently. In the Site B area, 
we talked to participants who had been involved in the early phase of the 208 project, as 
well as those who were participants in the later phase, when a new planning group had 
been chosen. We also tried to maintain a balance in our interviews among private 
citizens and public officials, although it is accurate to say that public officials were by 
and large much more active participants than were the private citizens. The 
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participation of public officials was usually mandated as a function of the responsi- 
bilities of office. Private citizens acted more in a voluntary capacity. 

6. The lack of substantive input is perhaps always a potential problem in highly 
technical planning processes where citizens are asked to review and comment on 
voluminous technical documents prepared by professionals. But the experience in 
another 208 planning effort not examined in this research project indicates that such 
substantive public participation can occur, at least in a limited way (see Kramer, 1980). 

7. The change in emphasis from point source to non-point source pollution is 
significant in determining the breadth of the problems with which a water quality 
management plan must be concerned. Point source pollution involves the flow of large 
volumes of effluents from a specific site, such as a plant, disposal site, or the like. 
Non-point source pollution involves effluents produced by runoff and drainage from 
relatively large and dispersed geographic areas. Given this distinction, it is not 
surprising that the attempt to control point-source pollution seems more conflict laden 
than an attempt to deal with non-point source pollution. 

8. Some citizens had acquired enough expertise on water quality problems to be 
able to deal comfortably with technical issues. Kweit and K.weit (1980: 662) point out 
that because such participants probably have developed a common bond with the 
experts and are unlikely to have divergent opinions, “the values of the two groups will 
be congruent.” Our fieldwork indicated that some of the citizen participants had 
developed this level of expertise. ` 

9. This second view as a prevailing one among environmentally oriented citizen 
participants in the Houston 208 planning process was examined elsewhere by one of 
the authors of this article. EPA was seen as being especially deferential to the state~-- 
water quality agency and unwilling to exercise its own influence in trying to resolve 
conflicts between, for example, the council of governments serving as the 208 planning 
agency and the largest city in the area. 

10. In Texas, for example, the Department of Water Resources is planning to 
retain its Water Quality Management Advisory Committee despite elimination of 
federal funds for such public participation activities. Also, the Texas Department of 
Health in early 1982 established an advisory council on solid waste resource recovery, 
composed of representatives from municipal and county governments, the solid waste 
disposal industry, environmental groups, civic groups, and other interested parties. 
This latter advisory group was created at the initiation of the state agency and was not 
mandated by the federal government. 
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Field observation of practicing policy analysts, and review of a growing revisionist 
literature that examines policy analysis as currently practiced and utilized, produces 
three themes that diverge from traditional conceptualizations of rational.decision- 
making. These themes suggest that the utilization of policy analysis can best be 
understood and facilitated by (a) analyzing the organizational structures and 
procedures facilitating or impeding its use; (b) analyzing the attitudes and motivations 
of the producers and users of policy analysis;.or (c) analyzing the interrelationship of 
policy analysis with diverse competing inputs to decision-making. By rethinking the 
meaning of “decisions,” and adopting innovative concepts from March and Olsen's 
(1979) “garbage can model” of decision processes, a framework for integrating these 
revisionist themes is proposed. 


POLICY ANALYSIS AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL DECISIONS 
Toward a Conceptual Revision 


J. FRED SPRINGER l 
University of Missouri—St. Louis 


Last summer, deep within the air-conditioned maze housing Cali- 
fornia’s sprawling Health and Welfare Agency, I spent a lot of time 
talking to “bureaucrats.” I was conducting preliminary field inter- 
views on community-based “independent living centers” (ILCs) that 
were springing up to meet the needs of severely disabled persons 
around the state.’ I knew that these centers had, somewhat re- 
luctantly, accepted state support from the Department of Reha- 
bilitation in 1976, and I was curious to see how the “activist” 
centers—where medical labeling of persons by disabling condition 
(such as MR and MS) was taboo, and disabled persons were never 
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referred to as “clients”—could coexist with the highly routinized and 
traditionally professional vocational rehabilitation bureaucracy. 

My first stop in the Agency’s sections and units was at Field 
Services. A management auditing team had just returned from one of 
the state-supported centers, and I had an appointment with the team 
leader. He was bubbling with enthusiasm. Last year when they had 
conducted compliance audits in the centers, I learned, they had found 
record-keeping and fiscal procedures in shambles. Inexperienced 
staff and a personalized service orientation had minimized the 
attention directed toward standardized records, full job descriptions 
for each funded position, and other requirements for federal “pass 
through” funding. This year, he exulted, things were much improved. 
The Department had found a way to use the compliance audits to 
tutor employees at the centers. Rather than taking action for 
noncompliance, last year’s teams had explained the problems, and 
noted the deficiency so that action could be taken if the problems 
were not corrected in the following audit session. It had worked. 
Compliance monitoring had become management education! 

Throughout the summer I crisscrossed Sacramento’s K Street 
mall, moving between the stately old restored brownstones of the 
administrative sections and the stark modern offices of the research 
and planning section. In the Program Evaluation and Statistics 
Section I sipped coffee with the newly assigned program analyst who 
was charged with developing service measures and a case-load 
reporting system for ILCs that would receive continued state 
support. The problem was difficult, she explained. The center’s 
philosophy of peer counseling was based on the importance of 
identification with the counselor and the strengthening of self-image. 
These are “squishy” concepts; it’s hard to develop a tangible unit of 
service. If the centers wanted to “vendorize” these services to the 
state, however, they had to have a tangible basis for demonstrating 
performance and receiving funds. She was sure they would work it 
out. 

Across the hall, in the Research Section, I chatted with an 
animated young intern from the local state university. She felt very 
lucky to have been assigned to the Independent Living Research 
Study that was being conducted with Health, Education and Welfare 
(HEW) funds. I flipped through the fat volume of tables and charts 
she handed me. It reported the method and results of a sophisticated 
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three-wave application of the “client gains scale” developed and 
validated by the section. As I read the creative and rigorous scaling 
items in the report, she informed me of an unexpected benefit of the 
study. People involved in training had found the gains scale very 
useful for orienting rehabilitation counselors to the service phi- 
losophy and activities of the centers. 

On my way to my appointment with the head of Planning and 
Program Development, I stopped and commiserated with a com- 
prehensive services specialist who was laboring over a report entitled 
“The Feasibility of Requiring a Non-State Match from Independent 
Centers Receiving State Support.” The report had been requested by 
the Joint Legislative Budget Committee. She was nearing completion 
of the demanding task, and was looking for someone who could 
appreciate the effort involved in several weeks of telephoning around 
the state and digging through reams of budget figures. She was also 
seeking empathy for the hours upon hours of uncompensated 
overtime the project had required. The committee knew that, 
politically, it would like to encourage local and private support of 
ILCs by requiring a nonstate match, she explained, but the key is 
how you define the match. As well as she could tell from existing 
support patterns, many of the smaller centers could not survive any 
match requirement in their first three years. Even after the “shake- 
down period,” viability of matching would be complicated by the 
drastically differing levels of community support the centers have 
been able to attract. 

Finally, I wound my way to the section manager’s cluttered desk 
through the brightly colored room partitions. The big thing in 
program planning for the ILCs, he informed me, was Assembly Bill 
2687. In the last session the California Legislature had mandated that 
the Department plan and implement five pilot projects that would 
fund successful ILC applicants to operate as experimental “com- 
prehensive service centers” for the severely disabled. Planning the 
implementation was a challenge, the manager explained, partly 
because the Department had to be sure they could meet the detailed 
evaluation requirements mandated by the legislature. In assessing 
applications, the Department needed assurances that the intended 
services would be provided in a manner that was accountable through 
evaluation. Many of the centers would have to alter their service mix 
and internal procedures to meet requirements for the pilot program. 
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In parting, the section manager suggested that it would be fascinating 
to research the policy changes local centers made in “grooming” for 
the grant applications. 


SO THIS IS POLICY ANALYSIS 


Over several weeks following my field interviews, I devised myriad 
approaches to make sense of the pastiche of bureaucratic activity I 
had encountered. Although I had not sought it, I had been 
surrounded by individuals—in a variety of organizational units— 
involved in satiating the voracious appetite of decision-makers (or 
decision processes) for information. As Arnold Meltsner (1976:1) 
notes, “Getting information for policy decisions is nothing new. As 
certain as the winter solstice occurs each year, public bureaucracies 
continue to seek out information.” The activities I observed did not 
contradict his view—monitoring data, questionnaires, public reports, 
budget documents, and computer printouts were all being consumed 
in quantity. 

It seemed just clear that this pervasive information gathering was 
highly technical, and exacted substantial demands for technical 
competence from those who produced it. Staff of the Independent 
Living Research Study talked easily of “coefficients of reliability” for 
- discrete subscales within the client gains measure; the Program 
Planning manager worried about contamination of the experimental 
pilot program through technical assistance activities, and so on. If we 
accept an inclusive definition of policy analysis as research carried 
out to facilitate policy decisions by providing relevant technical 
information (paraphrased from Mayer and Greenwood, 1980: 5),” 
my interviewees appeared to be “living” the process of policy analysis. 

Although it seemed that I had been talking to practicing policy 
analysts, many of the impressions I took away did not sit easily with 
discussions of the role of policy analysis that typify scholarly 
literature on the subject. I was surprised by the degree to which 
information gathering and analysis permeated the activities of the 
agency. Much of the literature on policy analysis and policy decisions 
focuses on the distance between research and decisions in public 
organizations. Indeed, perception of this gap is a major impetus to 
the burgeoning interest in research utilization, which “may be 
conceived of as involving movement across the space between 
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producers of knowledge (researchers) and users of knowledge 
(appliers)” (Rothman, 1980: 19). The controlling work in this area is 
the study by Caplan (1977) suggesting that policy analysts and 
decision-makers occupy two separate and somewhat alien com- 
munities with significantly different world views. My observations 
did not contradict this view specifically, but they did raise unsettling 
questions. If technical information is so alien to organizational 
decision-makers, why were the procedures and personnel I en- 
countered so thoroughly steeped in the technology of policy analysis? 
A second set of puzzling observations concerned the analysts 
themselves. It has become conventional to acknowledge that policy 
analysts are not the android caricatures that peopled early discussions 
of the “objective” role of the applied researcher. It has been well 
argued that analysts not only do, but sometimes should, adopt 
explicitly “political” roles (Meltsner, 1976; Benveniste, 1977). This 
politicized position certainly rang true for many of the individuals I 
interviewed. Their sympathies for the independent living movement 
were not hidden. What did seem out of sorts with the usual view of the 
analyst was a relatively low level of concern about whether their 
findings would influence decisions..To some extent, this may have 
reflected the supportive atmosphere in the department. However, it 
also was a by-product of the fact that attention and concern were 
focused elsewhere. For one thing, the range of uses for the analysts’ 
efforts was much greater than a few critical decision points. Use of ` 
their findings simply would not rest on a few major policy decisions, 
and they knew it. There was plenty of opportunity for “creative” 
utilization. Second, many of the analysts were motivated by the 
process of analysis itself—gaining skills, solving pues being “in the 
know.” They were having fun! 
Third, I was struck by the ambiguity of the “product” for which 
these analysts were responsible. The traditional definition of the 
product of analysis is “information” or, more specifically, a written 
report. In their recent study of research utilization in federal agencies, 
for example, Weiss and Bucuvalas (1980: 28) focus on “the border 
between the research and decision making spheres. Studies are 
produced by the research system, and once completed, they can 
influence the decision making system” (emphasis added). The 
transition “product” was not that clear in the Department of 
Rehabilitation. When I inquired about the destination and purpose 
of the client gains study report, I was met with a pained silence (in 
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sharp contrast to the enthusiastic discussion of the study itself). 
Reference to the usefulness of the findings for training new counselors 
was offered as a response, but it was clearly not a prior intent of the 
study. In some cases the use of findings was consciously diverted from 
a prior decision-making intent (the educational use of audit results). 
The pilot project “experiment” would eventually produce an ex- 
plicitly requested evaluation report, but in the interim years the 
design of the experiment would produce new services, augmented 
budgets, jobs, and new categories of clients. Decisions about what 
programs and mixes of services should be funded would be influenced 
by analysts who were participating in the implementation of the 
experiment. 

Finally, I was nagged by the disturbing feeling that in some 
instances the decision-making process that I had observed was 
“running backward” (Weik, 1969). The conventional view is that 
policy analysis contributes to rational decisions that proceed from 
predetermined preferences, to specification of alternative policies for 
achieving those preferences, and finally to applying rational tech- 
niques for comparing and choosing between those alternatives. The 
swirl of policy analysis surrounding the ILCs seemed to follow a 
different pattern. A political commitment had been made to the ILCs 
as institutions, and the techniques and processes of analysis were 
being used to justify and aid their success. The deed (commitment to 
ILCs) was father to the technical rationale. Similarly, the task of the 
monitoring project was to create measures that could capture the 
kinds of service that had emerged in the ideological context of the 
local centers; it was not primarily concerned with measuring the 
activities of the centers aganist a predetermined policy standard. 

None of these observations is new. Somewhere in the growing 
literature on policy analysis and its various subfields (such as 
program evaluation, policy planning, and operations research), each 
of my complaints with the conventional image of policy analysis has 
been noted. What is missing, however, is a conceptualization of the 
policy process—-and the role of policy analysis within it—that 
provides a framework congenial to the varied specifics of our 
“malaise.” Without this framework I found myself thinking, “So this 
is policy analysis,” and not quite knowing what this was. 

The “rational problem-solving” model in some form remains the 
dominant overarching conceptual guide to understanding the relation 
between technical activities of analysts and decision processes of 
public organizations. In the remainder of this essay, I will attempt to 
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suggest an alternative direction, one that places decision processes 
more clearly in an organizational as opposed to a logical context. The 
next section presents a brief review of some current themes of revision 
in thinking about policy analysis. The subsequent section presents a 
conceptual approach that accommodates and helps integrate these 
revisions, and suggests selected research implications of the approach. 


STEPS TOWARD REVISION: 
A REVIEW OF CRITICAL THEMES 


Policy analysis is one of the contemporary generation of academic 
subdisciplines that attempts to develop theoretical understanding in 
an area that is simultaneously adapting and growing as an applied 
profession. Within the range of interest generated by this coexistence, 
scholarly development of the field often has been of an uncomfortable 
nature. This discomfort can be traced partly to contradictory 
intellectual foci. Some scholars have displayed a centripetal tendency 
to search for the logical essence of policy analysis, and to assert its 
limitations. Others have displayed a centrifugal tendency to focus on 
the pragmatic obstacles confronting the policy analyst in the 
application of his or her craft. This tension can be demonstrated 
clearly in the critical response of those concerned with application to 
the preoccupation with the definition and explication of “rational 
decision logic” that dominated much of the early scholarly attention 
to policy analysis. 

The reaction is epitomized in Robert Mowitz’s observations 
regarding Lindblom’s (1959) comparison of the method of “successive 
limited comparisons” with the “rational comprehensive” method 
ascribed to the proponents of applied policy analysis.’ Mowitz (1980: 
4), who has “emphasized the pragmatic” (Novick, in Mowitz, 1980: 
vii) in his decision theory, argues that 


Lindblom may not have intended to legitimize ad hoc, rule-of-thumb 
decision making, but his article did provide intellectual support for 
those public administrators intent on protecting the status quo and on 
resisting any change in existing decision mechanisms. . . . In essence, 
his argument is quite simple. He defines the systems approach as 
requiring absolute and total information, then proceeds to point out, 
quite obviously, that this cannot be achieved. 
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Like Mowitz, many practitioners and researchers who toiled in the 
fields of policy analysis grew weary of what they considered to be 
“straw man” arguments that could not be won. 

In response, a sprawling literature has grown that treats policy 
analysis without attempting to resolve fundamental issues regarding 
the applicability of rational thinking to policy problems. Some, like 
Mowitz (1980: 14), explicitly state a beginning assumption that using 
rational analysis in public decisions is “possible” and “desirable”; 
from this point, one can get on with the question of how to do so. 
Meltsner (1976: 1) begins his study of analysis in the federal 
bureaucracy with the presupposition that “nobody can live in 
America without experts” and goes on to explicate the behavior of 
one subtype of expert—the policy analyst. Others have explicitly 
relaxed any assumptions regarding the desirability of rational 
analysis, and have restricted themselves to empirically explaining 
current patterns of research use in public decision-making. Weiss and 
Bucuvalas (1980: 1), for instance, assert that “research can have many 
consequences, good and bad” and restrict themselves to under- 
standing “when and how research has an influence.” Still others 
(Nelson, 1977) have been highly critical of current applications of 
rational analysis, yet maintain a belief in its value. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the literature reviewed here, however, is its focus on 
the various manifestations of policy analysis as they are now. 
practiced and utilized, with respect to public decisions. In this 
section, I briefly review three themes that can be identified in this 
literature, each directing our understanding of policy analysis in a 
different way. 


POLICY ANALYSIS AND ORGANIZATION DESIGN 


Some observers have identified policy analysis as primarily a 
problem in organizational design. The principal concerns are (a) to 
devise formal! organizational arrangements that provide the personnel 
and resources necessary for rational policy analysis, and (b) to design 
decision and communication systems that ensure that policy analysis 
will have access to decision points. In both forms, the perspective 
focuses on the location of personnel and resources in public 
organizations, the communication of analytic information to key 
decision points, and the institutionalization of these processes— 
rather than on the logical characteristics of the analytic process. 
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One prominent focus for advocates of the institutionalization of 
policy analysis has been the budget cycle. Budgets have long been 
considered a crucial nexus in identifying the concrete reality of 
governmental commitments: Over three decades ago, V. O. Key 
(1940) called attention to the crucial need for a budgetary theory that 
would provide a rationale for “the allocation of scarce resources 
among competing demands” (Lewis, 1952: 42). This appeal of the 
budget cycle as an appropriate focus for institutionalizing decision 
processes is synopsized by Mowitz (1980: 39), who observes that “the 
preparation and submission of a budget request is a periodic event 
that cannot be ignored.” From the perspective of organization 
design, the budget cycle provides an iterative institutional process 
with a clear claim to the decision-maker’s attention. 

The most prominent examples of attempts to formalize the links 
between rational analysis and the budget—Program Planning and 
Budgeting and Zero Base Budgeting—have been most vigorously 
attacked because of their logical implications, and for the rigor of 
their cognitive requirements. Aaron Wildavsky (1979: 199), the 
“dean” of the critics, states the objection succinctly: 


In a word, its defects are defects in principle, not in execution. PPB 
does not work because it cannot work. Failure is built into its very 
nature because it requires ability to perform cognitive operations that 
are beyond present human (or machine) capacities. 


The very nature (or absence) of direct response to the charge is 
indicative of the perspective of many rational budgeting proponents. 
They counter by denying that planning, programming, and bud- 
geting (PPB) and its offshoots have failed. Richard Rose (1977: 68), 
for example, argues that 


PPBS offers an example of a program that has evaporated rather than 
disappeared. The PPBS program of OMB was officially closed down 
in 1971, six years after it was initiated , but the program analysis it was 
meant to stimulate has not ceased. Whether judged by the number of 
planning and evaluation units, program analysts, or actual analysis 
done within federal agencies, there has been a substantial jump from 
the zero-base year of 1965. It can be argued that the concepts of PPB 
have prospered more following their evaporation into the Washington 
climate than when it was a high Exective Office priority [emphasis 
added]. 
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The concern with institutionalization is clear; prosperity is measured 
by organizational resources committed to analysis, and the volume of 
information that results. . 

Working proponents of rational budgeting have frequently proven 
pragmatic in devising strategies for gaining institutional acceptance 
of their systems—an orientation that belies the uncompromising 
nature of their systems in the eyes of critics. Paul Brown (1978: 187), a 
practicing advocate of budgeting reform, has encouraged relaxation 
of system demands in the organizationally volatile process of 
establishing program structure. Where “purists” suggest a “top 
down” process that first identifies fundamental governmental pur- 
poses and then identifies program efforts necessary to accomplish 
these purposes, Brown counters that 


many state programs are already homogeneous entities that just need 
proper identification. ... I see more of a payoff in concentrating initial 
attention at a lower level of activity than the goals and objectives of 
government. 


Simply put, many proponents of rational budgeting perceive prog- 
ress toward their goals precisely because they do not demand or 
expect decision processes or policy outcomes that are comprehen- 
sively and rigorously “rational”, rather, they have sought to gain a 
formalized institutional position for analysis as a contribution to the 
budgeting process. They see progress toward that goal. 

A second theme contributing to the focus on policy analysis as 
organization design has been more general, deriving from the 
sociological tradition in organization theory. The basic position is 
simple. From Weber on, sociological studies of organizations have 
taken “as a fundamental principle the importance of structural 
factors in affecting the behavior of organizations and the actors 
within them” (Rothman, 1980: 33). A great many specific studies of 
the utilization of research findings in organizations have documented 
the facilitating effects of formal organizational arrangements. Glaser 
and Taylor (1969), for example, found that utilization of committees 
and formal communication structures differentiated significantly 
between successful and unsuccessful utilization of research in mental 
health agencies. Rothman (1980: 46) found that specialized units with 
the joint function of research and application facilitated research 
utilization in British social services agencies. The list of findings could 
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go on; the underlying point is that appropriate organizational 
structure is important to the generation and use of rational analysis. 

Recognition of the fundamental importance of organizational 
structure for policy analysis in the American governmental setting 
was given a major impetus by Guy Benveniste’s The Politics of 
Expertise, which first appeared in 1972. His purpose in the first 
edition was “straightforward: to understand why and how experts 
influence public . . . policy” (Benveniste, 1977: x). To answer this 
question he cast a wide net. He examined the roles played by “policy 
analyst, programmer, evaluator, and planner . . . or whatever name 
our pundit has adopted” (1977: 7), and focused on the nature of their 
relationship to the Prince—the decision-makers who hire them. The 
most fundamental insight of his analysis—an insight that would 
spawn a great volume of ensuing literature—was to identify the role 
of the expert as a “new social role combining political and technical 
dimensions” (1977: x) His most concrete recommendations for 
releasing the potential benefits of this new role focus on structuring 
expert participation in decision-making. 

At the outset of his final chapter, Benveniste (1977: 229) delineates 
the core of the structural problem. He concludes that “the allocation 
of resources for policy research and planning is dominated by 
organizational imperatives rather than overall consideration of the 
needs of citizens.” In no small part, this domination is attributable to 
the organizational location of these resources in executive de- 
partments, where they are expected to reflect an impossible partisan 
objectivity. One solution, as proposed by Benveniste, is to shift the 
organizational locus of analytic expertise to legislatures—the major 
institutional arena of partisan give and take in policymaking. One 
important legislative resource is an agency for independent overall 
analysis of the executive budget (such as California’s Office of the 
Legislative Analyst or the Congressional Budget Office). Even more 
important, however, are the currently meager resources allocated to 
openly partisan analysis. Examples of these partisan researchers 
include personal and committee staff, “free-floating” expertise 
assignable to individual legislators of committees (for instance, the 
Assembly Office of Research in California), and partisan research 
units such as the Democratic Study Group in Congress. In sum, 
Benveniste (1977: 246) argues that this organizational reallocation of 
research resources “would not replace politics with rationality; it 
would use a rational language to allow politics to take place again.” 
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Thus, from a variety of perspectives, students of policy analysis 
have focused on the design of institutional arrangements for the 
production and utilization of analysis as a key to improving policy 
decisions. From this point of view, policy will be as rational as the 
design of the institutions that produce it. 


POLICY ANALYSIS 
AND THE “PERSONAL FACTOR” 


A second major theme that emerged among observers of the 
practice of policy research concerns the informal organization—that 
“natural system” of personal motivations and interpersonal influence 
that grows within and interacts with the “artificial system” of formal 
organization structure. Interest in improving policy analysis through 
attention to the informal organization of producers and users was 
crystallized through Caplan’s (1977) study of research utilization in 
national policymaking. He argued that use of policy analysis can be 
most significantly attributed to “a gap between social scientists and 
policy makers due to differences in values, language, reward systems, 
and social and personal affiliations” (Caplan, 1977: 194). The notion 
that researchers and policymakers constitute two separate com- 
munities with differing interests, values, and incentives has become a 
widely cited explanation for inadequate research utilization. 

The emphasis on social psychological phenomena carries dual 
foci—the personal and the interpersonal. Students of policy analysis 
have noted the importance of both. Patton et al. (1977: 155) identified 
a number of personal motivations in decision-makers as crucial to 
successful evaluation utilization. Working from interviews with 
evaluators, decision-makers, and project officers, they found repeated 
mentions of personal attributes (such as interest, enthusiasm, com- 
mitment, caring, or determination) when the fate of research results 
was being explained. They concluded that these “personal factors” 
are “so crucial that respondents repeatedly pointed to them as the 
single most important element in the utilizing process” (Patton et al., 
1977: 155). 

Rothman (1980: 99) identified several personal orientations 
among public managers that inhibit the use of research results. He 
called the first “force of custom,” indicating a general resistance to 
change—a personal inertia. Others included anxieties about personal 
status, autonomy in making decisions, or simply a reluctance to 
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submit to possible criticism. Still other inhibitions stem from 
emotional commitment to a certain service format, or a particular 
clientele group that may feel threatened. In the politicized setting of 
policy research, commitment can facilitate or inhibit the use of 
analysis. 

Another inhibitor of the use of policy analysis is the orientation of 
decision-makers toward the utility, or worth, of rational analysis 
itself. Again, there are several variations on the theme. Chelimsky 
(1980) notes the reluctance of legislators to accept research findings 
sponsored by executive departments because they doubt their 
“credibility.” She reviews attempts to use auditing and oversight of 
research projects to assuage fears of nonobjectivity. Others have 
pointed out that managers have the tendency to adopt an “intuitive” 
decision style that places high value on “personal judgment, past 
experience, and a ‘feeling for the situation’ ” (Rothman, 1980: 102). 

It is usual to attribute this preference for personal decision-making 
to a misunderstanding of the research process and its value, but 
Schon (1971: 211) argues that it is a logical product of what he calls 
the “Rashomon effect”—-the inevitable differences in individual 
“understandings” of public issues: 


Not surprisingly, the nature of the public problem appears to different 
actors in different and often incompatible ways. To accept the 
perspective of some... “researcher” is to yield unacceptably to. . . the 
hubris of the researcher. There is no inherent reason why his 
perspective should be used to establish the meaning of the situation. 


In sum, the various beliefs and attitudes of decision-makers that can 
facilitate or inhibit effective analysis in public organizations have 
been documented extensively. 

The personal attributes of the producers of policy research have 
received similar, if not as intensive, scrutiny. The most familiar 
observation is that researchers “are often uninterested in issues of 
relevance to policymakers and program managers” (Weiss with 
Bucuvalas, 1980: 17). The reasons for this inattention have been 
traced by numerous accounts to the “gap” in perspective, procedure, 
and reward between the “two communities.” Researchers formulate 
problems in ways that do not adequately recognize what is feasible 
for the decision-maker (Cowhig, 1971); they simplify problems to fit 
their modes of analysis (Weiss with Bucuvalas, 1980: 17); they are 
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oriented toward sophistication rather than understandability (Cohen 
and Weiss, 1977); and so on. 

While the above set of concerns focuses on questions about the 
relevance of the researcher’s orientation to the policymaker, another 
set of criticisms raises problems of accountability and legitimacy. 
Orlans (1973) has argued that researchers tend to be liberal and 
reformist in their personal political orientation, and that their beliefs 
shape their research and recommendations. Benveniste (1977: 29) 
states the problem clearly. He argues that current uses of policy 
analysis, which stress objectivity, l 


make each and every technocrat the overt or covert agent or fomenter 
of his or her own private ideology. In such circumstances . . . the policy 
analysts . . . are no more than. accidental political agents. 


Meltsner (1976) perceives the twin problems of relevance arid 
accountability stemming from the personal orientations of research- 
ers, and makes them a central part of his typology of analysts in the 
federal bureaucracy. He classifies analysts as “technicians,” “poli- 
ticians,” and “entrepreneurs.” Although the ostensible basis for the 
classifications is a varying combination of “technical” and “poli- 
cal” skills, a reading of the interview materials from which the 
typology is derived reveals the major importance of attitudes and 
motivations in determining an individual’s “type.” Technicians, for 
example, are characterized by “convergence on one central motiva- 
tion or incentive—the opportunity to do policy research” (Meltsner, 
1976: 18). Conversations with technicians—over the brown-bag 
lunch they typically consume in the office—reveal the specifics of the 
motivation. It is “fun” to do research in government because of the 
excellent resources, significant autonomy in setting one’s own 
research agenda, and the ability to “learn” firsthand about govern- 
ment. Technicians have modest expectations regarding the impact 
and utilization of their work. “They see success in personal terms, in 
their ability to do work of quality and to develop models that work” 
(Meltsner, 1976: 27). Long-term success is indicated more by the 
publication of a journal article than by the adoption of a recom- 
mendation. In Meltsner’s portrayal of the technician, the problem of 
relevance is inherent to the personal motivations of the researcher. 

The “polar type” in Meltsner’s categorization is the “politician.” 
These analysts are short on technical concern and long on the desire 
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to be “where the action is.” The successful politician “writes and talks 
well; he makes the complex simple” (Meltsner, 1976: 35). He adapts 
information to the purposes of the agency or particular decision- 
makers, and gains personal influence in the process. Problems of 
accountability come to the fore. Consistent with his emphasis on the 
personal motivations of analysts, Meltsner (1976: 37) contends that 
“much of the effectiveness of the future of policy analysis will depend 
on [the ascendence of the] entrepreneur”—the analyst who combines 
technical competence with political commitment and involvement. 
Entrepreneurs provide “an interesting question of motivation” 
(Meltsner, 1976: 37). The underlying incentives for the entrepreneur 
are to feel efficacious in influencing decisions. To be efficacious, the 
entrepreneur must adhere to internal technical standards, and have 
the opportunity to be near power. Thus, the polar problems of 
relevance and accountability are resolved through the proper com- 
bination of personal attributes. 

Meltsner’s analysis, and the other studies cited in this section, rings 
true to the person who has worked with public decision makers. The 
quality of policy analysis, and the ways in which it is used, is in no 
small way dependent on the people who produce and use it. 
Correspondingly, a subtheme in the literature has grown up coun- 
seling producers and users of analysis on how to develop inter- 
personal skills and strategies for influencing their counterparts. Some 
writers emphasize the importance of building liaisons with other 
critical individuals. Benveniste (1977) discusses the need to fashion 
“coalitions” with bureaucrats and clients in order to reduce the 
expert’s dependence on the decision-makers who employ them. 
Patton (1978: 70) emphasizes the identification and organization of 
“people who have a genuine interest in research data—persons who 
are willing to take the time and effort to interact with evaluators 
about their information needs and interests.” Other writers have 
focused less on specifying the targets of interpersonal networking and 
more on the processes of establishing trust and confidence. 
Rothman (1980: 107-127), for example, provides a long checklist of 
interpersonal behaviors that can facilitate research utilization. His 
list includes some of the following advice: engage in active listening; 
employ a style that is responsive, respectful, and nonthreatening; 
have an interest in operational matters; and make interpersonal 
contact in operational situations. 
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Thus, the literature demonstrates a significant concern with 
personal attitudes and motivations as important factors influencing 
the efficacy of policy research. Accordingly, improvements in the 
relevance and utilization of policy research may rest on the recruit- 
ment and placement of pertinent actors, or on the improvement of 
interpersonal skills for influencing the attitudes and behaviors of 
pertinent actors. In either case, the assumption is that policy will be as 
rational as the personal and informal processes that produce policy 
decisions. 


POLICY ANALYSIS AND DECISION RESOURCES 


A third theme that has emerged in the study of policy analysis may 
be the most pervasive of all. As noted by Nachmias (1980: 1168), “The 
early evaluation literature separated utilization from politics and 
evaluation from policymaking.” This resulted in the tendency to 
define the use of policy research in a formalized way that did not 
adequately recognize the complex, politicized settings in which both 
analysis and utilization take place. The imagery of effective use 
envisioned the 


direct and immediate application of the results of a research study toa 
particular decision. The expectation is that specific findings point to a 
specific answer and that responsible policymakers proceed to imple- 
ment the answer in policy or practice [Weiss with Bucuvalas, 1980: 10]. 


The assumptions of this imagery—that decision points are clear, that 
findings are specific and unambiguous, and that decision-makers are 
in control of policy and implementation—doom it to failure. 

The development of a modest history of how research has actually 
been used has dictated the modification of expectations about 
research utilization. First, it is now argued conventionally that the 
results of policy analysis are only one among many factors. that 
decision-makers must legitimately consider in setting and imple- 
menting policy. Decision-makers have obligations to honor past 
commitments, to balance opposing values, and to respond to the 
political give and take that is part of the institutional “cement” of our 
pluralist system. If specific analytic recommendations do not trans- 
late directly to action in this setting, it does not necessarily mean that 
the analysis “failed.” It may simply have lost to some more pressing, 
or deserving, claim. . 
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Studies of policy research in highly controversial policy areas have 
made this point most forcefully. Many of the new generation of social 
programs are involved in delicate “balancing acts” in which “pro- 
grams work to prevent social ills without at the same time preventing 
treasured social goods” (J. A. Weiss, 1980: 1225). Janet Weiss (1980) 
argues that, in the sensitive and important instance of programs to 
prevent child abuse, evaluators cannot provide direct evidence that is 
helpful in balancing the prevention of abuse with protection of the 
privacy of the family and home. She concludes by arguing that 


research has, on occasion, a useful contribution to make, but it is 
necessarily a partial contribution. ... Even in those situations where all 
actors agree on desired policy outcomes and are merely searching for 
optimal means, evaluators must be content with being useful only 
when complemented by other sources of feedback to the policy 
process. In a case such as child abuse, where the nature of the problem 
is itself highly controversial, we have much more reason to be modest 
[J. A. Weiss, 1980: 1227; emphasis added]. 


In a comprehensive review of literature relevant to the acquisition 
and utilization of technical information by administrative agencies, 
Sabatier (1978: 397) asserts that information generated through 
substantive research on policy problems and policy impacts is “only 
one of five types of information that a politically rational agency can 
be expected to pursue.” Competing considerations would include (1) 
legal rules and regulations that bound the agencies’ decisions; (2) the 
history of agency decisions; (3) “preferences of important actors,” 
including agency decision-makers, interest groups, other agencies, 
political actors, and the judiciary; and (4) “the probable reactions of 
important political actors to the substantive consequences of each 
policy alternative.” 

Second, many writers have acknowledged that policy analysis 
serves a variety of functions in the policymaking and administrative 
processes. Weiss and Bucuvalas (1980: 35) argue that the “use” of 
policy analysis means different things to. different people: “Its 
meaning is so unclear, its referents so foggy, that people asked to 
describe their use of research describe vastly different behavior.” 

One of the most often made distinctions in the uses of policy 
research is between “substantive” and “political” functions. Marver 
(1980: 16) explains that a “substantive function is served when the 
expert supplies information that the client believes is required to 
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make an informed decision.” This information may relate to 
decisions at any point in the policy cycle—problem identification, 
policy development, implementation, or evaluation. A political 
function is served when expertise “is used to increase the client’s 
political influence vis-a-vis other individuals and organizations 
interested in the decision at hand” (Marver, 1980: 25). A variety of 
strategic uses may accompany the political function, including 
protection against surprise, delaying decisions, building coalitions, 
and legitimization. Common to all is the fact that “the expert himself 
may become a weapon” (Marver, 1980: 25) in pursuit of the decision- 
maker’s ends. 

Even more subtle uses of policy research have been identified. 
Floden and Weimer (1978) argue that participation in evaluation 
exercises may spur administrative introspection and trigger improve- 
ments in administrative procedure. Nachmias (1980: 1167) suggests 
that policy analysis “may be a means of conflict management, a tactic 
used to reduce conflict by narrowing its scope.” Attempts by the 
Reagan administration to mandate technically impossible determina- 
tions of cost-benefit before promulgating regulatory standards pro- 
vides a case in point. Rein and White (1977: 225) point out that 
“because of recent pressures for accountability . . . research now 
serves as a management device to ensure that agencies do what is 
expected of them.” Research, therefore, serves a policing function. 
Finally, evaluation may serve largely symbolic or ritualistic functions 
designed to demonstrate commitment to accountability and govern- 
ment rationality (Floden and Weimer, 1978: 16). 

Third, faith in the direct applicability of policy analysis to discrete 
decisions has been belied by increasing recognition of the ambiguity 
of decision processes, and the ways in which decision-makers 
incorporate information into their final decisions. Weiss and 
Bucuvalas (1980: 12) recognize that “research can affect the premises 
of policy argument.” Decision-makers may modify their views 
toward problems and solutions on the basis of exposure to research 
results. However, “the process by which decision-makers absorb 
understandings of this sort are subtle and indirect” and often cannot 
be specifically recounted even by the decision-makers themselves 
(Weiss with Bucuvalas, 1980: 12). 

According to Caplan et al. (1975: 18-19), federal decision-makers 
frequently report that their decisions are affected by what the authors 
call “soft knowledge”—analytic concepts couched in lay terms and 
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divorced from the specific research that produced them. The 
implication is that if we are to look for instances of use for specific 
studies we would find low utilization, but that research results 
become “integrated into a person’s perspective on events” (Weiss with 
Bucuvalas, 1980: 36) and have real effects on decision-making. 

Another set of subtle but pervasive influences of policy research 
have been identified by Hedrick (1980). In assessing evaluation 
requirements for local Comprehensive Employment Training Act 
(CETA) prime sponsors, Hedrick found that the attempt to mandate 
performance measures relevant to congressional intent produced 
significant pressures and opportunities for local implementers to 
alter program operations. Administrative changes in program opera- 
tion were designed to maximize attainment of short-term proxy 
measures of long-term earnings gain, even though the correlation 
between proxy and long-term result was suspect. Campbell (1975: 35) 
has summarized the problem as follows: 


The more any quantitative social indicator is used for . . . decision- 
making, the more subject it will be to corruption pressures and the 
more apt it will be to distort and corrupt the social processes it is 
intended to monitor. 


The ways in which policy analysis interacts with organizational 
decision processes include unintended reactive effects on program 
operations. Managers may anticipate the application of policy 
research findings and seek to control them. 

The current picture of the uses of policy analysis has been shaped 
by these themes. Policy analysis is but one of many considerations 
that decision-makers legitimately weigh in setting policy. Policy 
analysis has multiple uses in the decision process, including some that 
are political, unintended, or symbolic; and policy analysis enters 
decisions in subtle and indirect ways, having effects that are not 
always positive. The result is that policy analysis cannot realistically 
be considered a “guide” that directs decision-makers to better 
decisions. It is a resource that may be used well or poorly in setting 
and implementing public policy. Nachmias (1980: 1167) provides the 
following succinctly relevant discussion of the utilization of research: 


[Utilization] means relevance to a great number of actors in a complex 
and fragmented policy process. From the point of view of policymak- 
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ers, . . . research ...can help them carry out their roles and achieve 
goals they ... consider important. From the [researcher’s] perspective, 
this means his or her findings are evaluated within the framework of an 
adversary political process in which policy decisions are reached 
through bargaining, compromise, and tradeoffs. In this process . . . 
information has to compete with a host of nonscientific factors that 
policymakers consider relevant. 


In this view, rational analysis will be relevant to the extent that a 
variety of fragmented influences in a complex system reinforce its 
use. 


A REVISED VIEW OF 
DECISION PROCESSES 


The three themes presented above depict a rich and complex role 
for policy analysis in the making of public decisions. The richness and 
diversity of these broad brush strokes does help make sense of some 
of the behavior I observed last summer in California’s Health 
Agency. I can recognize the importance of the formal creation of a 
variety of research and analysis units within the state bureaucracy; I 
can see the influence of the state’s relatively generous legislative 
research capability in “experimental” legislation; and the influence of 
budgetary scrutiny is evidenced in the degree of effort put into 
“backing up” fiscal requests. Similarly, I can see that skillful actors 
have used information to support ILCs, and are careful to generate 
information that will be useful for that purpose. I can also recognize 
the variety of orientations that individuals carry toward policy 
analysis—from “technicians” in the Independent Living Study 
Group to the “entrepreneurial” orientations of departmental actors 
responsible for implementing the five-site pilot program. As I sift 
back through my observations one by one, I can usually find an 
insightful explanation somewhere in the three themes. 

Although this literature makes me more comfortable interpreting 
some specifics in the behavior of analysts, I remain uncomfortable in 
my understanding of the interconnections between the perspectives I 
bring to bear. There are a lot of goad ideas here, and they certainly 
apply to what policy analysts do in the settings I observed, but I can 
distill no overall understanding of how these aspects of policy 
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analysis add up to policy decisions. At its core, our understanding of 
policy analysis must relate to “the tradition of viewing organizational 
participants as problem-solvers and decision-makers” (March and 
Olsen, 1979: 21); the concept of analysis cannot be divorced from 
these concerns. Yet, in the literature reviewed above, the relation of 
analysis and organizational decision-making becomes blurred. We 
can understand that analysts need resources and access, that they 
must involve themselves in the interpersonal dynamics of organi- 
zations, and that they must compete with other political influences; 
the ultimate, and cumulative, impact on policy decisions is less clear. 

I suspect that clarity concerning the links between analysis and 
decisions is one of the major underlying appeals of the “rational 
problem-solving” model of decisions, which “is, concerned with 
selecting the best course of action when the decisionmaker . . . has a 
clear goal to be achieved, can identify the various alternatives that 
can be used to achieve the goal, and is able to assign probabilities to 
the various possible outcomes for each alternative” (Palumbo and 
Wright, 1980: 1171). In this view of decision processes, the role of the 
analyst is to help the decision-maker optimize selections between 
alternatives. Despite continuous criticism of both its descriptive and 
prescriptive value, the rational problem-solving model remains a 
touchstone for proponents of rational analysis. This may be partly 
because it “seems an eminently sensible way to make decisions” 
(Hartle and Halpern, 1980: 127), but it is also because no clear 
alternative model of decision-making provides a better under- 
standing of the contribution of analysis.* 

Current thinking about decision-making surely admits that or- 
ganizational design, personal attitudes, and the swirl of competing 
values and goals in political settings all affect policy choice, but “it 
sees these as limitations on an otherwise purposive and rational 
process” (Perrow, 1981: 296). It seems to me that a basic requirement 
for ordering the welter of current views on improving the con- 
tributions of policy analysis to public decisions is to reexamine our 
understanding of decisions themselvez. 


DECISIONS: THE POINT OF DEPARTURE 


The point of access for studies of policy analysis under traditional 
rational models is clear. Analysis is useful at the point of decision— 
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information to optimize choice among alternatives. Decisions in this 
model are identifiable points along a sequence of events that has clear 
antecedents (setting of goals and formulation of alternatives) and 
clear consequences (implementation and impacts on the environ- 
ment). One does not have to look far in the literature to find 
dissatisfaction with this formulation, and its incongruity with 
empirical reality is manifest to anyone who has participated in 
decisions. But if this is not an adequate concept of decision, what is? 

Although there is little in the current literature that directly 
attempts to explicate a revised model of decision-making linked to 
policy analysis, several contributory themes emerge in the literature 
reviewed above. First, there is a recognition that decisions are not 
finite, one-time events that take place at easily identifiable points in. 
time. According to Palumbo and Wright (1980: 1170), “Decisions are 
not discrete events; they are part of a process that extends over time.” 
Carol Weiss (1980) argues that decisions “accrete” in uncoordinated 
steps by “staffs who have little awareness of the policy direction that 
is being promoted or the alternatives that are being foreclosed.” 
Indeed, decisions may be so buried in the activities of organization 
members that decision-makers themselves are not aware that they are 
making them. Weiss and Bucuvalas (1980: 38) interviewed officials 
selected for their decision-making responsibilities, and found “a 
fairly general reluctance to admit making decisions of any sub- 
stance.” They conclude the following: 


Of course, individuals holding the positions we sampled do in fact set 
policy and program direction. But many of them lack the sense of 
discretionary latitude arid authority that the word “decision” implies 
[Weiss with Bucuvalas, 1980: 38]. 


The implication is curious: decision-makers make decisions while 
they think they are doing something else. _ 

A related observation is that researchers “tend to ‘reify’ the 
concept ‘decision’ when, in fact, it is often hard to delineate specific 
points when decisions are made” (Rocheleau and MacKesey, 1980: 
1213). In an insightful critique, Rein and White (1977: 263) argue that 
the “problem-solving image” of policy research 


appears to anthropomorphize the government, assuming that many 
individuals... think as one. . . . But governments do not think. Nor do 
individuals wired together in a table of organization think in unison. 
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They go on to argue that bureaucratic coordination of the actions of 
dispersed individuals is “at best loose.” In this setting, “policy 
research can almost never dictate in so many words just what decision 
each [actor] will make” (Rein and White, 1977: 263). 

Several more ideas have grown from the recognition that decisions 
are acontinuous, disjointed process. One is that policy decisions may 
“drift” in ways that are not purposive but simply reflect the 
“buffeting” of a melange of disconnected influences (Kress et al., 
1980). A related proposition is that decisions proceed through a 
process of “redefinition” and “reinvention” as time goes on. In 
applying this concept to the utilization of research, Palumbo and 
Wright (1981: 2) argue that “what is finally utilized will be con- 
siderably different from the original findings because these findings 
must be filtered through a number of individuals, groups, and 
existing structures in an organization before they will be used.” A 
further insight that has emerged from observing decisions over 
periods of time is that decision sequences are often haphazard, so that 
ffagmented components of a policy decision occur in ways that make 
the exact nature of the outcomes somewhat accidental (Dunsire, 
1978). 

The picture emerging from current discussion of the decision 
processes shows decisions to be complex, multifaceted, and often 
haphazard. Probably the most important attempt to conceptualize 
this emerging picture of decisions is the imaginative, if sometimes 
bewildering, work of James March and Johan Olsen (1979). In its 
present stage of development, these authors’ “garbage can model” of 
organizational decisions is, to use Perrow’s (1981: 297) terms, 
sometimes “less than clear,” but it does present challenges with which 
serious students of organizational decisions “must come to terms” 
(Perrow, 1981: 298). 

A basic insight of March and Olsen’s approach is that organi- 
zational decisions are not exclusively exercises in purpose and 
control. Rather, decisions are highly “context-dependent”—out- 
comes depend on 


how [the] situation (and the participant in it) fit into a mosaic of 
simultaneous performances involving other individuals, other places, 
other concerns, and the phasing of other events. What happens is often 
the almost fortuitous result of the intermeshing of loosely-coupled 
processes [March and Olsen, 1979: 26]. 
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The imagery conjures up the “garbage can” label—decision situations 
are receptacles into which many issues and actors are dumped, often 
unceremoniously. This view of decisions appears compatible with 
much that we have culled from the revisionist policy analysis 
literature. Decisions are understood through the intermixing of 
people and events in organizations rather than through problem- 
solving logic. 

The garbage can model provides a conceptualization of organiza- 
tional decisions that encompasses many insights and innovations 
suggested by current literature on policy analysis. As such, this 
revision in thinking about decisions serves some useful functions. 
First, it outlines parameters regarding our expectations of what 
rational analysis can accomplish in complex, human decision 
processes. March and Olsen (1979: 21) do not eschew rationality, they 
“assume organizational participants will try to understand what is 
going on, to activate themselves and their resources in order to solve 
their problems and move the world in desired directions.” However, 
they also assume that decision-makers “are placed in a world over 
which they often have only modest control.” Failures to resolve 
problems in a decision situation do not stem simply from inadequate 
solutions, but from a variety of personal, organizational, and 
environmental factors. oe 

Second, the garbage can model begins to develop an overarching 
conceptual coherence to the fragmented revisionist literature on 
organizational decisions. In March and Olsen’s view, “decision- 
making is not seen as an event” (Perrow, 1981: 296); rather “a 
decision is an outcome or an interpretation of several relatively 
independent streams within an organization” (March and Olsen, 
1979: 26). The identification of four such streams forms a beginning 
point for organizing and interrelating the factors that constrain 
organizational decisions. 

The first stream consists of choice opportunities—occasions when 
an organization expects that decisions will occur: Budgets must be 
prepared, weekly staff meetings must occur, and “sunset” hearings 
loom on the horizon. Second, decisions involve streams of partici- 
pants, those persons who have access to choice situations. Third, 
decisions involve streams of problems that take a variety of forms. 
They may be formal organizational requirements, such as replacing 
staff; exceptional events, such as a legislative mandate to initiate a 
new program; or personal concerns, such as one’s own career 
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advancement. The major points are that all of these may get dumped 
into a choice situation together, and that problems are independent 
of choices—“they may not be resolved when choices are made” 
(March and Olsen, 1979: 26). Finally, decisions involve streams of 
solutions. Solutions are answers looking for questions—from the 
efficiency expert, the computer programmer, the organizational 
development consultant. It is fascinating that solutions often invoke 
problems; the ability to computerize creates questions that previously 
went unnoticed because they were unanswerable. As March and 
Olsen (1979: 27) phrase it, “Despite the dictum that you cannot find 
the answer until you have formulated the question, you often do not 
know the question in organizational problem solving until you know 
the answer.” 

A fundamental premise of the garbage can model is that each of 
these streams is relatively independent in the day-to-day activities of 
organizations—the streams can be “decoupled” readily. The load and 
timing of problems arising in an organization, for instance, may vary 
greatly without affecting the nature or timing of choice opportunities. 
Choice opportunities can arise while the attention of many partici- 
pants is drawn elsewhere by unrelated demands: The result can be 
that decisions are made by those who had nothing else to do. 
Decisions occur at confluences of the streams, and the independent 
flow within each stream means that the forces impinging on any 
choice opportunity will be highly context specific. 

The picture of decisions as emerging from the confluence of four 
relatively independent streams in organizations provides a framework 
for organizing some of the emphases that emerged in the literature 
review. For instance, writers who emphasize organization design are 
fundamentally concerned with the definition and timing of choice 
opportunities, and with “extending invitations” to these choice 
opportunities to specific categories of participants, problems, and 
solutions. The focus makes sense. As March and Olsen (1979: 27) 
note: 


The streams . . . are channeled by organizational and social structure. 
Elements of structure influence outcomes of a garbage can decision 
process (a) by affecting the time pattern of the arrival of problems, 
choices, solutions, or decisionmakers, (b) by determining the al- 
location of energy by potential participants in the decision, and (c) by 
establishing linkages between the various streams. 
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This is exactly the intent of the proponents of “institutionalized” 
program evaluation, for example. They seek to tie certain solutions 
(causal analysis), problems (accomplishment of program goals), and 
participants (evaluators and legislators) together in a specific choice 
situation (budget decisions). Formally structuring choice situations 
as one relatively independent stream of decision processes is a sensi- 
ble—but not determinative—strategy for accomplishing this linkage. 

In another example, the literature treating policy analysis as a 
decision resource recognizes the “decoupling” of problems and 
solutions in organizations. Technical information is not simply 
relevant for optimizing the choices of decision-makers according to 
specified criteria. Information may be used to address a variety of 
political, organizational, or personal problems. A major evaluation, 
for instance, may be used to demonstrate the importance of a 
program or activity, to reaffirm a manager’s commitment to “account- 
ability,” or simply to meet the obligation of a formal mandate. 
Writers within the theme also recognize that the “solution” may 
sometimes become the problem. Program managers, for instance, 
may expend considerable decision-making effort developing strat- 
egies to “demonstrate” effective program performance in an up- 
coming evaluation. 

The ideas presented in this section sketch the beginnings of an 
understanding of decision processes that may help integrate our 
fragmented understandings of policy analysis and organizational 
decisions. At least they provide movement toward a conceptual 
alternative to the problem-solving view of decision-making, and that 
alternative is more compatible with the growing literature concerning 
the ways in which policy analysis is actually produced and used in 
organizations. The ability of this revised view of organizational 
decisions to generate productive directions for research is still 
untested, and lies in the future. A few potential directions, though, 
can be suggested. 


FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


One implication of the more complex view of decision-making 
suggested by the revisionist literature is that differing combinations 
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of choice opportunities, participants, problems, and solutions are 
likely to produce differing decision styles. Olsen (March and Olsen, 
1979: 82) identifies rational decision, coalition-bargaining, and 
artifactual (nondecision) models as distinctive decision styles. He 
goes on to argue that adoption of a decision style in a given situation 
will be influenced by the number and stability of participants, and by 
the degree of ambiguity in problem definition. Mohr (1976: 629) has 
identified four decision-making processes (firm, rational, garbage 
can, and political), and hypothesized that their utilization will vary 
according to four contextual variables (goal compatibility, con- 
sistency of participants, resources constraints, and norms against 
redistribution). Both authors emphasize that decision style is not 
determined by the formal structure of the organization, and that 
“each model will probably apply to any organization under ap- 
propriate circumstances” (March and Olsen, 1979: 85). Refinement 
of decision style typologies and identification of combinations of 
choice, participant, problem, and solution characteristics that pro- 
duce them are potential topics for further research. 

Different types and amounts of information are likely to be used, 
for differing purposes, within different decision styles. There has been 
arecent emphasis by some evaluation experts on qualitative, in-depth 
data collection and analysis because it has more validity in the typical 
decision processes of program managers (Wholey, 1983; Guba and 
Lincoln, 1982). My own research on plea bargaining suggests that 
simple facts from defendants’ prior criminal records weigh heavily in 
negotiated sentences. The “bargaining” decision style in an environ- 
ment of limited resources places a premium on information that is 
“easily interpretable and readily available” (Springer, 1983: 31). 
Research on the information “preferences” of different decision- 
making processes represents another potential avenue for further 
study. 

Rethinking our understanding of decision processes also suggests 
new directions for the ways in which we look for the influence of 
analysis on decisions. Observations by Rein and White (1977: 263) 
suggest approaches appropriate to our revised view of decisions. 
Recognizing that policy analysis cannot explicitly direct the many 
small decisions that shape an overall policy, they argue that 


policy research can lead individuals within the bureaucratic web to 
hold to the same conception of the problem at hand, thus ensuring that 
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each emphasizes similar purposes in addressing his unique decision 
matrix. ... Individuals influenced by a given conception emphasize it 
within their discretionary powers—here favoring a service or research 
project that seems in line with the conception, there adopting the 
conception as a criterion of quality for personnel selection, elsewhere 
allowing it to influence budget allocations. 


The implications of their observations are important. Rather than 
seeking to get policy analysis in the hands of “top” decision-makers, 
utilization may be improved through strategies that improve the 
dissemination of analysis results throughout the organization. It also 
may be that the best measure of the influence of analysis would be to 
assess the degree to which it shapes the way organizational actors 
conceptualize problems and solutions, rather than to assess their 
perceptions of how they used information to make particular 
decisions. 

Much of the literature on research utilization has focused on 
mechanisms for improving the influence of research information. A 
revised view of decision processes poses interesting questions con- 
cerning several common strategies for accomplishing this objective. 
Proponents of more rational organization design often seek to ensure 
that analytic solutions are linked to important decisions with the 
intent of increased control over problem resolution. The garbage can 
model suggests some cautions. The importance of decisions, the 
model suggests, will exert its own independent effects on the choice 
situation. “Very important decisions may attract so many partici- 
pants, problems, and solutions that any choice becomes impossible” 
(Moch and Pondy, 1979: 354). The observation is suggestive. Perhaps 
the implementation difficulties of major budgetary reforms such as 
PPB and ZBB are more attributable to the importance of the choice 
situations that they pose (i.e., program survival) rather than the 
stringency of their cognitive or information requirements. Closely 
tying policy analysis to specific “crucial” decisions may dramatically 
reduce the probability that it will be used, precisely because these are 
the kinds of decisions that organizations typically cannot make. 

Another strategy for increasing the rational control of decisions is 
the “utilization-based” focus on forging interpersonal links with 
important and committed decision-makers. Essentially, the attempt 
is to improve the influence of analytic solutions by finding partici- 
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pants who are highly attentive to them. This strategy also runs risks. 
There are many demands on participants’ time, some of them 
obligatory. To depend on a given participant’s attention to improve 
control of decisions makes that control vulnerable to shifts in 
attention. “Since time is scarce, and there are a great number of 
claims on attention, the pattern of attention is likely to be hard to 
anticipate and to change inexplicably” (March and Olsen, 1979: 52). 
In decision settings of this type, close alliance with a few participants 
may actually increase the fragility of support for producing and using 
the analysis. Recent case studies of research consultation in public 
sector agencies document the negative consequences of attention 
shifts by “committed” organizational.actors (Kress and Springer, 
1982). 

More generally, March and Olsen’s (1979) contributions to 
thinking about decisions emphasize the inherent limitations in 
decision leverage that can be exerted through any one stream 
influencing decisions. Attempts to gain control of decision outcomes 
through influence on one stream—for example, organization of 
choice opportunities and characteristics of participants—cannot 
assume that inputs from other streams will remain constant. Indeed, 
other streams may adjust, react, or change independently, con- 
founding the ultimate outcome. Future research must move beyond 
the boundaries of organization design, personal factors, or competing 
decision resources to examine interactions among these perspectives 
on analysis and decisions. The fields of research in this area should be 
fertile. 

A further implication of these ideas is even more shocking to our 
traditional views of analysis and decisions. Control of decisions is not 
only partially attainable; it may be only partially desirable. March, in 
a particularly innovative discussion, argues that organizations need 
“some temporary relief from control, coordination, and com- 
munication” (March and Olsen, 1979: 81) in order to develop new 
objectives creatively and to learn from experiences. March goes on to 
suggest that 


we need to reconsider evaluation. . . . The evaluation of social 
experiments need not be in terms of the degree to which they have 
fulfilled our a priori expectations. ... The prior specification of criteria 
and the prior specification of evaluation procedures that depend on 
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such criteria are common presumptions in contemporary social policy 
making. They are presumptions that inhibit the serendipitous dis- 
covery of new criteria. 


The statement suggests research on the degree to which policy 
analysis may create new political objectives and priorities, and on the 
degree to which overly “controlled” decisions may inhibit discovery 
of productive decision alternatives. 

There are precedents to this viewpoint. More than a decade ago, 
Donald Schon (1971) attacked the traditional “center-periphery” 
flow of policy solutions for its limited capacity to “learn” from 
localized and fluid policy environments. He advocated loosely 
structured, decentralized policy “networks,” arguing that they would 
spur innovation and adaptability to changing conditions. In a similar 
rejection of “controlled” decisions, he advocated new approaches to 
analysis of policy choices. In Schon’s judgment, analysts need 
“projective models” that allow “leaps . . . from the experience of one 
situation to its use as a projective model for the next” (Schon, 1971: 
235). These are relatively uncharted waters, but there is recent . 
movement toward less structured approaches to analysis for public 
decisions—approaches that thrust the analyst into the swirl of 
ongoing decision processes. Open-ended approaches to analysis are 
being formalized increasingly as unique methodologies, rather than 
as flawed approximations of traditional scientific methods. Tech- 
niques such as “rapid-feedback evaluation” (Wholey, 1983) and 
“naturalistic evaluation” (Guba and Lincoln, 1982) are designed to 
provide information suitable to the complex, multifaceted, and 
sometimes haphazard decision processes faced by program decision- 
makers. The expectation is that, at least in some settings, these 
approaches will be more influential, and more valid, than the more 
traditional analyses they replace. 

I have speculated enough. The implications of a revised view of 
decision processes for the practice and utilization of policy analysis 
have been just touched upon in the preceding discussion, but the 
potential for clarification of existing trends in the literature and the 
potential for productive research are exciting. The gap between the 
familiar and apparently sensible behavior I observed among policy 
analysts in Sacramento and the behavior prescribed in my concep- 
tions of rational analysis has been lessened. That, for now, is a 
satisfying step. 
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NOTES 


1. For a comprehensive discussion of independent living centers and the inde- 
pendent living movement, see the special issue of American Rehabilitation (July/ Au- 
gust 1978). For discussion of the developing California program, see Stoddard and 
Brown (1980) and B. M. Brown (1978). 

2. An extended discussion of the exact meaning of the term “policy analysis” is 
beyond the intent of this essay. The term is being used in an inclusive sense, with no 
attempt to distinguish policy from other techniques of rational analysis. Policy 
analysis, as used here, includes evaluation, planning, programming, optimization, 
systems analysis, forecasting, cost-benefit analysis, program budgeting, monitoring, 
management information and control, and other systematic, information-based 
techniques to aid in decision-making. 

3. Lindblom’s (1959) work forms one of the major contributions to “incremen- 
talist” objections concerning “rational comprehensive” approaches. The objection is 
twofold: (1) that decision-making is primarily political rather than intellectual and 
therefore must restrict its scope to politically feasible (i.e., incremental) changes, and 
(2) that the cognitive/ computational requirements of rational approaches exceed the 
capability of decision-makers. What is less clear is the interdependence of these two 
objections. If “scope” is lessened, are the cognitive/rational techniques of analysis 
attainable and helpful to the decision-maker? The failure to address the latter issue is 
part of the reason that incrementalist objections appear to some as a “straw man” 
strategy. 

4. A number of authors have proposed variations that relax the requirements of 
the rational model (Dror, 1968; Etzioni, 1967; Rivlin, 1972). However, these 
approaches combine the elements of the rational model with other decision styles, 
rather than address the fundamentals of the model itself. 
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Jn Structure and Change in Economic History Douglass North outlines a non- Marxist 
structural analysis that he uses to describe behavior that cannot be accounted for with 
a simple rational actor model. His consideration of political structures as a context for 
economic activity carries him far beyond the limits of ahistorical neoclassical analysis. 
Problematic assumptions produce difficulties for his attempt to build a macrohistorical 
theory, but his approach is potentially invaluable for social scientists studying 
behavior within a single general structure such as the modern state. 


STRUCTURE AND CHANGE IN THE 
POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
DOUGLASS NORTH 


JAMES L. CURTIS 
Swarthmore College 


A compound of neoclassical economic theory and structural analysis 
is suggested by Douglas C. North in his 1981 book Structure and 
Change in Economic History as the antidote to the persistent 
inability of economists to explain change and stability in economic 
phenomena. Public choice theorists who encounter similar problems 
when applying the methods of economics to the questions of politics 
should realize immediate benefits from this work. All students of 
politics and administration will find North’s effort of general interest, 
for he recognizes that the structures within which economic activity 
occurs are, to a great extent, political institutions. Examining the 
relationship between political institutions and economic behavior 
leads North to suggest a structural approach to the explanation of 
individual behavior that could be useful in a wide variety of social 
science research projects. 

North identifies three theories of economic behavior: (1) classical, 
(2) Marxist, and (3) neoclassical. The classical approach accounts for 
activity in terms of individual self-maximization, but within the 
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dreary context of Malthusian limits: Resources and knowledge are 
fixed; hence, so is the potential for development. Marxist theory 
posits technology as the liberating agent behind progress, but class 
analysis obscures the basis of individual activity and consequently is 
weak in explaining the timing of specific behavior. Furthermore, 
since North considers class too large to be the primary unit of action, 
he favors instead the “individualistic calculus” (North, 1981: 61) of 
neoclassical analysis. The tenets of the latter approach flow from the 
maximizing postulates that (1) more is always better than less and (2) 
in the face of scarcity, individuals make choices according to a stable 
set of preferences. The stock of knowledge is elastic; consequently the 
neoclassical perspective is a much more optimistic version of classical 
economics. North is unabashedly impressed with the explanatory 
power of the neoclassical model, but is also refreshingly honest about 
its limitations. 

North’s concern with structures results from the unavoidable 
observation that history is not uniformly populated with the self- 
interested rational individuals assumed in the neoclassical model. 
There is a “fundamental contradiction” (North, 1981: 11) in the 
neoclassical model, rendering it incapable of accounting for certain 
kinds of significant behavior. A case in point is the free-rider 
principle, which holds that the rational individual should always 
refuse to join a large group organized to achieve broad social goals, 
because any benefits can be enjoyed without incurring the costs of 
participation. By the same token, faced with rules barring potentially 
profitable antisocial behavior such as stealing, the self-maximizer 
should always ignore those rules. Yet people consistently reject the 
advantages of free ridership and promote change through large group 
activities and stability through observing rules. Within the fric- 
tionless world of the neoclassical model these actions are irrational 
and therefore impossible—hence the contradiction. North’s solution 
is to factor the structure ignored by the neoclassical model into the 
equation of individual behavior. 

In his usage, “structure” refers to social characteristics with a level 
of temporal stability such that they are constants for any individual 
faced with a particular decision. North identifies three elements of 
structures: population, stock of knowledge, and institutions. The first 
two encompass the traditional tools of the economic historian— 
demography and technology—but “it is the structure of political and 
economic organization which determines the performance of an 
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economy as well as the incremental rate of growth in knowledge and 
technology” (North, 1981: 17). Consequently, North’s focus is on a 
theory of institutions. Three components of institutions are specified: 
(1) property rights, (2) the state, and (3) ideology. Property rights 
determine the specific incentives and restrictions that affect the 
market; the state enforces these property rights more or less 
efficiently, thereby reinforcing or altering the actual impact of the 
incentives and restrictions. Ideology provides stability for the state 
over time for a minimal expenditure of resources. In short, it is the 
political system that provides the structure for economic activity. 

The function of this structure is to prevent certain sorts of behavior 
and encourage others. An ideology shapes people’s perceptions and 
limits their activity and the activity of those who depend on their 
approval to a sphere of moral acceptability. The political institutions 
that can legitimately coexist with a given ideology generate laws that 
specify the limits of this activity and adjudicate disagreements in a 
manner that reflects the moral values of the society. The cumulative 
effect of moral norms and authoritative laws is to define an arena of 
acceptable conduct. These restrictions are necessary if a community 
is to exist at all; without some ability to predict accurately the actions 
of others, no exchange and little purposive work will be possible— 
humans are plunged into Locke’s state of nature. By living within a 
structure of institutions people exchange total freedom of choice and 
interaction—and the possibility of absolute rationality as encom- 
passed within the neoclassical model—for stability and predictability. 

To understand the willingness to forgo complete freedom of action 
in apparent violation of the maximizing postulate, North introduces 
opportunity costs into the neoclassical model. Would a given 
individual in a given community follow less than absolutely efficient 
rules if the choice were between obedience and expending personal 
resources through promoting change or paying penalties? Challenges 
to established norms should occur only if private returns exceed 
private costs (North, 1981: 31). Consequently, the rational individual 
accepts inefficient forms of property rights rather than pay oppor- 
tunity costs that reduce personal net gain. This reformulation of the 
neoclassical model makes sense of what otherwise might be con- 
sidered irrational behavior and shows how the free-rider principle is 
being followed rather than contradicted. 

Unfortunately, taking opportunity costs into account explains 
stability, but the real difficulty is explaining change. Authoritatively 
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enforced order may be a constant, but variations in the substance of 
property rights, governments, and ideologies do occur across time 
and space. A significant part of a structural perspective is conse- 
quently a theory of structural change. North is aware of this 
requirement, and he is aware of the factor that must be considered to 
confront it: ideology. The final sentence of each of his first three 
chapters states that a theory of ideology is the key to explaining 
change, and the repetition is indicative of how critical this component 
is. 

North’s entire enterprise is reminiscent of the approach outlined 
by Thomas Kuhn in The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (1962), 
and he notes the similarity in considering the ideological basis for 
changes in structure (North, 1981: 49). Both scholars locate the 
impetus for change in the ability of an ideology or paradigm to 
explain observable reality adequately. People construct frameworks 
to impose order on the way they think about their world; the 
usefulness of a framework is undermined if it becomes increasingly 
difficult to fit one’s experiences and perceptions into it, and a change 
becomes desirable. Most significantly, however, North, like Kuhn, 
does not have a theory of history that explains why or when 
anomalies become sufficiently problematic that a change in structure 
is necessary. The maximizing postulate can account for the positive 
reasons behind an individual’s choice within a structure, but the 
free-rider principle subverts this as a potential dynamic explaining 
structural change. Contrasting his postion with a Marxist conception 
of structure will make this point and its significance clear. 

For Marx the central structure of a society is functionally 
determined by its production relations. From this basic insight, Marx 
develops a complex structural theory that allows him to examine ina 
unified, coherent manner everything from the details of economic 
organization and individual behavior in a particular society to the 
broad unfolding of history. Two aspects of his approach are 
important here. First, Marx’s structuralism can be characterized as a 
hierarchy of theoretical models in which the general model of 
production relations allows the construction of more detailed models 
that are more precise approximations of observable reality in a 
particular society (see Wood, 1981: 219). This combines a recognition 
of the need to consider stability and change at all levels, from 
individual decisions to the evolution of civilizations, with the 
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identification of a single root explanatory factor. Second, this 
factor—production relations—encompasses contradictions creating 
tensions that make change inevitable. At the most general level the 
structure is dynamic for Marx, hence change in history reflects a logic 
that permeates his explanation at all levels. 

North’s structural approach differs significantly on both of these 
points. First, although Marx sees the dynamic structure explaining 
individual activity and the structures within which it occurs as 
different manifestations of the same phenomenon, North’s expla- 
nation of individual behavior—the maximizing postulate—and his 
conception of structure are not necessarily reflections of each other. 
Marx starts with the observation of a general structure and explains 
more specific phenomena in regard to it. North, on the other hand, 
starts with an explanation of specific phenomena and is searching for 
a general structure. Unfortunately, while North observes the impact 
of such a structure, even his reformulated version of the maximizing 
postulate does not explain why a structure would come into existence 
or change over time. , 


Second, unlike Marx’s production relations, the maximizing 
postulate is ahistorical. North can explain different sorts of behavior 
at different times by referring to a constant because he factors in a 
variable, the structure; but the structure itself is not a function of the 
constant, for in that case there could be no change. The result is a 
theory of individual activity and a theory of structures that are 
logically independent, with the additional consequence that the 
former is incomplete insofar as it lacks an overall explanation of 
structure formation and change. North might hesitate to accept this 
characterization, but he does not need to do so: Paradoxically, the 
problems that cause his theory to be incomplete also provide the most 
promise for further work. Consideration of the potential uses of 
North’s approach will clarify this claim. 

There are two ways to use structural analysis: (1) to describe 
changes in structures and develop a macro theory of history, and (2) 
to describe events within structures and develop a theory of 
individual behavior. As an economic historian and adventurous 
scholar, North pursues the first option despite his awareness of the 
gaps in his theory. His intent is to provide those who focus on more 
confined topics within a single structure some insight into the nature 
and implications of the structure as well as to press forward in his own 
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effort to fill out his theory. Unfortunately, in an odd—perhaps 
cruel—sense, the historical perspective North brings to a discipline 
notoriously lacking in such prescience also directs him toward the 
least promising and most problematic. application of structural 
analysis. As the critics of Kuhn—and perhaps Kuhn himself, at this 
point—will attest, the problem with writing history from a structural 
perspective is that the lines of development and change are not nearly ` 
so clear in fact as in theory. Using the ahistorical maximizing 
postulate to explain behavior only compounds the difficulty, and 
reflects the most serious problem with North’s historical effort. 

Although North explicitly confronts ideology as a factor in 
structural change, at no point does he consider the component of 
ideology that is most likely to account for significant differences in 
structures: the ontological assumptions that underlie social values. 
Images of humanity and norms of social interaction vary across 
societies and time, and differences in these images correspond to 
differences in expectations, behavior, and institutional structures. 
The hierarchical, functional community of feudal Europe, for . 
example, was characterized not only by nonmodern structural _ 
institutions, but also by the predominance of an ontology that 
envisioned social relationships in terms of personal status and the just 
price. The emergence of the atomistic liberal individual competing in 
an open market at all levels of social interaction associated with the 
post-Protestant Reformation era suggests a very different under- 
standing of the world. North’s failure to recognize such ontological 
assumptions as an ideological variable places a severe handicap on 
his effort to develop a structural theory of historical change. 

This oversight explains both the strengths and the limits of the 
maximizing postulate as an explanatory tool. As the ultimate 
reflection of the ontological assumptions upon which civil society is 
based, it is hardly surprising that the maximizing postulate accounts 
- for most behavior in civil society. However, North’s belief that these 
assumptions, and therefore the maximizing postulate, are constants 
of human experience rather than variables associated with a particu- 
lar structure reflects a blind spot of a science defined in epiphenome- 
nal terms. The simultaneous development of modern economics, civil 
society, and the modern state has left the ontological assumptions 
behind this society and state at the bedrock of the discipline of 
economics. Fortunately, many of the ill effects of an epiphenomenal 
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analysis can be obviated simply through an awareness of its 
limitations. Although there may not be much future in using the 
maximizing postulate to develop a complete theory of structural 
change, this does not. undercut the more promising potential 
application of North’s approach. 

Using structural analysis to describe behavior within structures 
may .offer substantial benefits to the social scientist even if it is 
impossible to conceive of structures in terms that are not epiphenome- 
nal. It is critical to be aware of the limitations of such a conception, 
but for purposes of specific empirical research projects a complete 
theory of structures is unnecessary. Confronted with a world of 
undifferentiated phenomena, the analyst requires a means of ordering 
the available information so that questions can be posed and 
inquiries pursued in a systematic and productive manner. The 
fundamental purpose of a structural theory is to address this need by 
identifying general—but not necessarily universal—phenomena and 
using them to locate and explain more specific phenomena (see 
Boudon, 1968), Just as Archimedes claimed that he could move the 
earth given a “firm spot on which to stand,” the structuralist attempts 
to understand the world by establishing a substantive foothold and 
explaining additional phenomena in relation to it. For North, 
structures are the fulcrum for the lever of neoclassical analysis; public 
choice theorists could employ techniques they have borrowed from 
economists in a similar way, but there are many other possibilities as — 
well. Students of comparative public administration and comparative 
public policy, for example, can use the constants that a structure such 
as the modern state imposes as a framework within which variations 
in institutions, policies, and results can be described and analyzed. 
Using a structural theory in this way can direct the inquiry toward 
questions that are clearly related to a comprehensive understanding 
of broader phenomena, allowing the specific inquiries to produce 
conclusions addressing general concerns. 

Furthermore, North’s identification of middle-level structures that 
are neither all-encompassing nor extremely specific may be prefera- 
ble, for research purposes, to the more complete Marxist theory. If 
the central explanatory factor is lodged in the definition of structure, 
it is only logical that attention will be focused primarily on definitions 
and assumptions rather than on the empirical research. The work of 
the Frankfurt School, French structuralists, and other neo-Marxist 
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scholars often reflects this priority (see Thompson, 1979). For the 
social scientist interested in structuralism as a tool to guide empirical 
inquiry, however, it is desirable to minimize assumptions and 
maximize the substance of the research. In effect, for those who want 
the central explanatory factor to be the ultimate object of inquiry 
rather than the initial assumption, an incomplete structural theory 
‘can provide a substantive point to stand on without obscuring the 
empirical material to be explained or begging question. 

This side of North’s structural theory, which I consider the most 
intriguing, clearly diverges from his intentions. The role of the 
maximizing postulate has been downplayed because his under- 
standing of structures does not depend on it. North’s goal of 
developing a structural theory of economic history has been side- 
stepped because the question of ideology and ideological change 
must be confronted much more directly than it is in North’s work, 
arid this is a major project in and of itself. But this divergence should 
not be taken as a criticism; insofar as my emphasis has differed from . 
North’s, it has been the result of my belief that the relevance of his . 
central insight is much broader than he claims. His analysis of the. - 
flaws of the neoclassical model can be extended easily to the overly 
rational and ahistorical tendencies of much of contemporary social 
science. His identification of structures as phenomena accounting for 
significant and previously problematic forms of behavior is relevant 
to empirical research well beyond the bounds of economic theory. 
Indeed, the relationship of economic activity and political insti- 
tutions is a critical one. It is ironic that North, the economist, is 
making an important contribution to a politics of economics even as 
many political scientists are trying to create an economics of politics. 
His efforts should serve as a useful corrective for the latter activity 
and as an inspiration for the former. 
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